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NOTE. 



The following papers originally appeared in tlio 
Century, the Atlantic Monthly, the Galaxy Magazine, 
in that of Lippincott, and in the New York Tribaiic 
and The Nation. The four last chapters in the book, 
which were the earliest published, can now have (in 
some slight degree) only the value of history. Tlie 
lapse of thirteen years will have brought many 
changes to Saratoga, Newport, Quebec, and Niagara. 
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VENICE. 



1882. 



It is a great pleasure to write the word ; but I am 
not sure there is not a certain impudence in pre- 
tending to add anything to it. Venice has been 
painted and described many thousands of times, 
and of all the cities of the world it is the easiest 
to visit without going there. Open the first book 
and you will find a rhapsody about it ; step into 
the first picture-dealer's and you will find three or 
four high-coloured " views " of it. There is nothing 
more to bo said about it. Every one has been there, 
and every one has brought back a collection of 
photographs. There is as little mystery about the 
Grand Canal as about our local thoroughfare; and 
tlie name of St. Mark is as familiar as the postman's 
ring. It is not forbidden, however, to speak of 
familiar things, and I believe that, for the true 
Venice-lover, Venice is always in order. There is 
nothing new to be said about it certainly, but the 
old is better than any novelty. It would be a sad 
day, indeed, when there should be something new 
to say. I write these lines with the full couscious- 

B 
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ness of having no iaformation whatever to offer. I 
do not pretend to enlighten the reader ; I pretend 
only to give a fillip to his memory ; and I hold any 
writer sufficiently justified who is himself in love 
with his topic 

I. 

Mr. Euskin has given it up, that is very true ; 
but it is only after extracting half a life-time of 
pleasure and an immeasurable quantity of fame 
from it. We all may do the same, after it has 
■ served our turn, which it probably will not cease 
to do for many a year to come. Meantime, it is 
Mr. Buskin who, beyond any one, helps ua to enjoy. 
He has, indeed, lately produced several aids to 
depression in the shape of certain little humorous — 
ill -humorous — pamphlets (the series of St. Marias 
Best), which embody his latest reflections on the 
subject of Venice and describe the latest atrocities 
that have been perpetrated there. These latter are 
numerous and deeply to be deplored ; but to admit 
that they have spoiled Venice would be to admit ' 
that Venice may be spoiled — an admission preg- 
nant, as it seems to us, with disloyalty. Fortun- 
ately, one reacts against the Euskinian cont^on, 
and one hour of the l^oon is worth a hundred 
pages of demoralised prose. This queer, late-coming 
prose of Mr. Euskin (including the revised and con- 
densed issue of the Stones of Venice, only one little 
volume of which has appeared or, perhaps, will ever 
appear) is all to be read, though much of it seems 
to be addressed to children of tender age. It is 
pitched in the nursery-key, and might be supposed 
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to emanate from an angry governess. It is, how- 
ever, ail su^estive, and much of it is delightfully 
just There is an inconceivable want of form in 
it, though the author has spent his life in laying 
down the principles of form, and scolding people 
for departing from them ; but it throbs and flashes 
with the love of his subject — a love disconcerted 
and abjured, but which has still some of the force 
of inspiration. Among the many strange things tliat 
have befallen Venice, she has liad the good fortune 
to become the object of a passion to a man of 
splendid genius, who has made her his own, and, 
in doing so, has made her tlie worUrs. There is no 
better reading at Venice, therefore, as I say, than 
Buskin, for every true Venice -lover can separate 
the wheat from the chaff. The narrow theological 
spirit, the moralism d, tout propos, the queer pro- 
vincialities and pruderies, are mere wild weeds in 
a mountain of flowei-s. One may doubtless be very 
happy in Venice without reading at all — without 
criticising or analysing or thinking a strenuous 
thought. It is a city in which, I suspect, there is 
very little strenuous tliinking, and yet it is a city 
in which there must be almost as much happiness 
as misery. The misery of Venice stands there for 
all the world to see ; it is i)art of the sjiectacle — 
a thorough -going devotee of local colour might 
consistently say it is part of the pleasure. The 
Venetitan people have little to call their own — little 
more than the bare privilege of leading their lives 
in the most beautiful of towns. Tlieir habitations 
are decayed; their taxes heavy; their pockets light; 
their opportunities few. One receives an impres- 
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sion, however, that life presents itself to them with 
attractions not accounted for in this meagre train 
of advantages, and that they are on better terms 
with it than many people who have made a hetter 
bargain. They lie in the eunshine ; they dabble in 
the sea ; they wear bright rags ; they fall into atti- 
tudes and harmonies ; they assist at an eternal 
conversazione. It is not easy to say that one would 
have them other than they are, and it certainly 
would make au immense difference should they be 
better fed. The number of persons in Venice who 
evidently never have enough to eat is painfuUy 
large ; but it would be more painful if we did not 
equally perceive that the rich Venetian temperament ■ 
may bloom upon a dog's allowance. Nature has 
beeai kind to it, and sunshine and leisure and con- 
versation and beautiful views form the greater part 
of its sustenance. It takes a great deal to make a 
successful American ; but to make a happy Venetian 
takes oidy a handful of quick sensibility. Tlio 
Italian people iia\'e, at once, tbo good and evil 
fortune to be conscious of few wants; so that if 
the civilisation of a society is measured by the 
number of its needs, as seems to be the common 
opinion to-day, it is to be feared that the cliildren 
of the lagoon would make but a poor figure in a set ' 
of comparative tables. Not theiv misery, doubtless, 
hut the way they elude their misery, is what pleases 
the sentimenta! tourist, wlio is gratified by the sight 
of a beautiful race that lives by the aid of its ima- 
gination. Tlie way to enjoy Venice is to follow 
tlie example of these people and make the most of 
simple pleasures. Almost all tlie pleasures of the 
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place are simple ; this may be maintained even 
under the imputation of ingenious paiwiox. There 
is no simpler pleasure than looking at a fine Titian 
— unless it be looking at a fine Tintoret, or stroll- 
ing into St. Mark's — it is abominable, the way one 
falls into the habit — and resting one's light-wearied 
eyes upon the windowless gloom ; or than floating 
in a gondola, or hanging over a balcony, or taking 
one's coffee at Florian's. It is of these superficial 
pastimes that a Venetian day is composed, and the 
pleasure of the matter is in the emotions to which 
they minister. These, fortunately, are of the finest ; 
otherwise, Venice would be insufferably dulL Read- 
ing Euskin is good ; reading the old records is, 
perhaps, better ; but the best thing of all is simply 
staying on. The only way to care for Venice as 
she deserves it, is to give her a chance to touch 
you often — ^to linger and remain and return. 

II. 

The danger is that you will not linger enough — 
a danger of which the author of these lines had 
known something. It is possible to dislike Venice, 
and to entertain the sentiment in a responsible and 
intellii'ent manner. There are travellers who tliink 
the i)ljice odious, and those who are not of this 
opinion often find themselves wishing that tlie others 
were onlv more numerous. The sentimental tourist's 
oidy (piarrel with liis Venice is that he lias too many 
competitors tlieie. lie likes to be alone; to be 
original; to^ have (to liimself, at lea.st) th(; air of 
making discoveries. The Venice of to-day is a 
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vast TDnseum where the little wicket that admita 
you la perpetually turning and creaking, and you 
march through the inatitutiou witli a lierd of fellow- 
gazers. There is nothing left to diacoi'cr or describe, 
and originality of attitude is completely impossible. 
This is often very annoying; you can only turn 
your back on your • impertinent playfellow and 
curse his want of delicacy. But this is not the 
fault of Venice ; it is the fault of the test of the 
world. The fault of Venice ia that-, though it is 
easy to admire it, it Is not go easy to live in it. 
After you have beeo there a week, and the bloom 
of novelty has rubbed off, you wonder whether you 
can accommodate yourself to the peculiar coodi- 
tions. Your old habits become impracticable, and 
you find yourself obliged to form new ones of an 
undesirable and niiprefitable character. You are 
tired of your gondola (or you think you are), and 
you have seen all the principal pictiirca and beard 
the names of tlie paWi;S aimouuced a dozen times 
by your gondolier, who brings them out almost as 
impressively as if he were an English butler bawl- 
ing titles into a drawing-room. You have walked 
several hundred times round the Piazza, and bought 
several bushels of photographs. You have visited 
the antiquity- mongers whose horrible sign-boartls 
dishonour some of the grandest vistas in the Grand 
Canal ; you have tried the opera and found it very 
bofl ; you have bathed at tJie Lido and found the 
water flat. You have begun to have a shipboard- 
feeling — to regard the PiazKa as an enormous salmm 
and the Riva degli Schiavoni as a promenade-dofk. 
You are obstructed and encaged ; your desire for 
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space is unsatisfied ; you miss your usual exercise. 
You try to take a walk, and you fail, and meantime, 
as I say, you have come to regard your gondola as a 
sort of magnified baby's cradle. You have no desire 
to be rocked to sleep, though you are sufficiently 
kept awake by the irritation produced, as you gaze 
across the shallow lagoon, by the attitude of the 
perpetual gondolier, with his tumed-out toes, his 
protruded chin, his absurdly unscientific stroka 
The canals have a horrible smell, and the everlast- 
ing Piazza, where you have looked repeatedly at 
every article in every shop-window and found them 
all rubbish, where the young Venetians who sell 
bead -bracelets and "panoramas" are perpetually 
thrusting their wares at you, where the same tightly- 
buttoned officers are for ever sucking the same black 
weeds, at the same empty tables, in front of the same 
cafls — the Piazza, as I say, has resolved itself into 
a sort of magnificent tread-mill. This is the state 
of mind of those shallow inquirers who find Venice 
all very well for a week ; and if in such a state of 
mind you take your departure, you act with fatal 
rashness. The loss is your own, moreover ; it is 
not — with all deference to your personal attractions 
— that of your companions who remain behind; 
for though there are some disagreeable things in 
Venice, there is nothing so disagreeable as the visi- 
tors. The conditions are j)eculiar, but your intoler- 
ance of them evaporates before it has had time to 
become a prejudice. Wlien you have called for the 
bill to go, pay it and remain, and you will find on 
the morrow that you are deeply attached to Venice. 
It is by living there from day to day that you feel 
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the fulness of its charm ; that you invite its exqui- 
site influence to sink into your spirit. The place is 
as changeable as a nervous woman, and jou know it 
only when you know all the aspects of its heauty. 
It has high spirits or low, it is pale or red, gray or 
pink, cold or warm, fresh or wan, according to the 
weather or the hour. It is always interesting and 
almost always sad ; but it has a thousand occasional 
graces and is always liable to happy accidents 
Tou become extraordinarily fond of these things; 
you count upon them ; they make part of your life. 
Tenderly fond you become ; there is something inde- 
fina,ble in those depths of personal acquaintance that 
gradually establish themselves. The place seems to 
personify itself, to become humaa and sentient, and 
conscious of your affection. You d&sire to embrace 
it, to caress it, to possess it ; and finiilly, a soft sense 
of possession grows up, and your visit becomes a 
perpetual love-affair. It is very true that if you go 
there, like the author of these liues, about the middle 
of March, a certain amount of disappointment is 
possible. He had not been tliere for several yeais, 
and in the interval the beautiful and helpless city 
had suffered an increase of injury. The barbarians 
are in fidl possession, and you tremble for what 
they m&y do. You are reminded, from the moment 
of your arrival, that Venice scarcely exists any more 
as a city at all ; that it exists only as a battered 
[leep-show and bazaar. There was a horde of savage 
Oermans encamped in the Piazza, and they filled the 
Uucid Palace and the Academy with their uproar. 
The English and Americans came a little later. 
They came in good time, with a great many French, 
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who were discreet enough to make very long repasts 
at the Cafffe Quadri, during which they were out of 
the way. The months of April and May of the 
year 1881 were not, as a general thing, a favour- 
able season for visiting the Ducal Palace and the 
Academy. The valet-de-place had marked them for 
his own, and held triumphaut possession of them. 
He celebrates his triumphs in a terrible brassy 
voice, which resounds all over the place, and has, 
whatever language he be speaking, the accent of 
some other idiom. During all the spring months in 
Venice these gentry abound in the great resorts, and 
they lead their helpless captives through churches 
and galleries in dense irresponsible groups. They 
infest the Piazza; they pursue you along the Riva; 
they hang about the bridges and the doors of the 
caffts. In saying just now that I was disappointed 
at first, I had chiefly in mind the impression that 
assails me to-day in the whole precinct of St. 
Mark's. The condition of this ancient sanctuary 
is surely a great scandal. The pedlars and com- 
missioners ply their trade — often a very unclean 
one — at the very door of the temple ; they follow 
you across the threshold, into the sacred dusk, and 
pull your sleeve, and hiss into your ear, scuffling 
with each other for customers. There is a great 
deal of dishonour about St. Mark's altogether, and 
if Veuice, as I say, has become a great bazaar, this 
exquisite edifice is now the biggest booth. 
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IIL 

It is treated as a booth in all ways, and if it had 
not, somehow, a great spirit of solemnity within it, 
the traveller would soon have little warrant for 
regarding it as a religious affair. The restoration 
of the outer walls, which has lately been so much 
attacked and defended, is certainly a great shock. 
Of the necessity of the work only an expert is, I 
suppose, in a position to judge; but there is no 
doubt that, if a necessity it be, it is one that is 
deeply to be regretted. To no more distressing 
necessity have people of taste lately had to resign 
themselves. Whei*ever the hand of the restorer has 
been laid all semblance of beauty has vanished ; 
which is a sad fact, considering that the external 
loveliness of St. Mark's has been for ages less impres- 
sive only than that of the still comparatively unin- 
jured interior. I know not what is the measure of 
necessity in such a case, and it appears indeed to 
be a very delicate question. To-day, at any rate, 
that admirable harmony of faded mosaic and marble, 
which, to the eye of the traveller emerging from the 
narrow streets that lead to the Piazza, filled all the 
farther end of it with a sort of dazzling, silvery pre 
seuce — to-day this lovely vision is in a way to ^ 
completely reformed and, indeed, well-nigli abolish 
The old softness and mellowness of colour — 
work of the quiet centuries and of the brea^ 
the salt sea — is giving way to large crude p 
of new material, which have the effect of ? 
strous malady rather than of a restoration to 
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They look like blotches of red and white paint 
and dishonourable smears of chalk on the cheeks of 
a noble matron. The face toward the Piazzetta is 
in especial the newest-looking thing conceivable — 
as new as a new pair of boots, or as the morning's 
paper. We do not profess, however, to undertake 
a scientific quarrel with these changes ; we admit 
that our complaint is a purely sentimental one. 
The march of industry in united Italy must doubt- 
less be looked at as a whole, and one must endeavour 
to believe that it is through innumerable lapses of 
taste that this deeply interesting country is groping 
her way to her place among tlie nations. For the 
present, it is not to be denied, certain odd phases 
of the process are more visible than the result, to 
arrive at which it seems necessary that, as she was 
of old a passionate votary of the beautiful, she should 
to-day burn everything tliat she has adored. It 
is, doubtless, too soon to judge her, and there are 
moments when one is willing to forgive her even 
the restoration of St. Mark's. Inside, as well, there 
has been a considerable attempt to make the place 
more tidy ; but tlie general effeet, as yet, has not 
seriously suffered. What I chiefly remember is the 
straightening out of that dark and rugged old pave- 
ment — those deep undulations of primitive mosaic, 
in which the wondering' tourist was thought to per- 
ceive an intended resemblance to tlie waves of the 
ocean. Whether intended or not, the analogy was 
an image the more in a treasure-house of images ; 
but from a considerable portion of the church it 
has now (lisajipeared. Throughout the greater part, 
indeed, the pavement remains tis recent generations 
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have known it — dark, rich, cracked, uneven, spotted 
with porphyry and time- blackened malachite, and 
polished by the knees of innumerable worshippers; 
but in other large sections the idea imitated by the 
restorers is that of the ocean in a d&id calm, and the 
model they have taken, the floor of a London club- 
house or of a New York hotel. I think no Venetian 
and scarcely any Italian cares much for such differ- 
ences ; and when, a year ago, people in England 
were writing to the Tivus about the whole business, 
and holding meetings to protest against it, the dear 
children of the lagoon (so far as they heard, or 
heeded, the rumour) thought them partly busy- 
bodies and partly asses. Busy-bodies they doubt- 
less were, but they took a good deal of disinterested 
trouble. It never occurs to the Venetian mind of 
to-day that such trouble may be worth taking ; the 
Venetian mind vainly endeavours to conceive a 
state of existence in wliich personal questions are 
so insipid that people have to look for grievances 
in the wrongs of brick and marble. I must not, 
however, speak of St. Mark's as if I had the preten- 
sion of giving a description of it, or as if the reader 
desired one. The reader has beeu too well served 
already. It is surely the best-described building 
in the world. Open the SCones of Vcnu:e, open 
Thfophile Gautier's Italia, and you will see. These 
writers take it very seriously, and it is only because 
thei'e is anotlier way of taking it that I venture 
to speak of it ; the way that olfers itself aft«r you 
have been iu Venice a couple of months, and the 
liglit is hot in the great Sc^uarol and you pass in 
under the pictured porticoes with a feeling of habit 
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and friendliness, and a desire for something cool 
and dark. There are moments, after all, when the 
church is comparatively quiet and em]:)ty, when 
you may sit there with an easy consciousness of its 
beauty. From the moment, of course, that you go 
into any Italian church for any purpose but to say 
your prayers or look at the ladies, you rank your- 
self among the trooping barbarians I just spoke of ; 
you treat the place like an orifice in the peep-show. 
Still, it is almost a spiritual function — or, at the 
worst, an amorous one — to feed one's eyes on the 
moulten colour that drops from the hollow vaults and 
thickens the air with its richness. It is all so quiet 
and sad and faded ; and yet it is all so brilliant and 
living. The strange figures in the mosaic pictures, 
bending with the curve of niche and vault, stare 
down through the glowing dimness ; and the bur- 
nished gold that stands behind them catches the 
light on its little uneven cubes. St. Mark's owes 
nothing of its character to the beauty of propoiticm 
or perspective ; there is nothing grandly balanced 
or far-arching ; there ai*e no long lines nor triumphs 
of the perpendicular. The church arches indeed ; 
but it arches like a dusky cavern. Beauty of sur- 
face, of tone, of detail, of things near enough to touch 
and kneel upon and lean against — it is from this 
the eflect proceeds. In this sort of beauty the place 
is incredibly rich, and you may go there every day 
and find afresh some lurking ])i('torial nook. It is 
a treasury of bits, as tlie painUa-s say; and there 
are usually three or four j)ainters, with their easels 
set up in unctMlain equilibrium on the undulating 
floor. It is not easy to catch the real complexion 
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of St. Mark's, and these laudable attempts at por- 
traiture are apt to look either lurid or livid. But, 
if you caunot paiut the old loose-looking mavble 
slabs, the great panels of basalt and jasper, the 
crucifixes, of which the lonely anguish looks deeper 
iu the vertical light, the tabeniaclea whose open 
doors disclose a dark Byzantine image, spotted witli 
dull, crooked gems — if you cannot paiat these things, 
you can at least grow fnnd of them. You grow 
fond even of the old benches of red marble, partly 
worn away by the breeches of many generations, 
and attached to tlie base of those wide pilasters, 
of which the precious plating, delightful in its faded 
brownness, with a faint gray bloom upon it, bulges 
and yawus a little with honourable age. 

rv. 

Even at iirst, when the vexatious sense of the 
city of the Doges having been reduced to earning its 
living as a curiosity-shop was in its keenness, there 
was a groat deal of entertainment to be got from 
lodging on the Diva degli Schiavoni and looking 
out at the far-shimmering lagoon. There was enter- 
tainment indeed in simply getting into the place 
aud observing the queer incidents of a Venetian 
installation. A great many persons contribute in- 
directly to this undertaking, and it is surprising 
how they spring out at you during your novitiate 
to remind yon that tliey are bound up in some 
mysterious manner with the constitution of your 
little establishment. It was an interesting problem, 
for instance, t« trace the subtle connection existing 
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Let ween the niece of the landlady and the occu- 
pancy of the fourth floor. Superficially, it was not 
easily visible, as the young lady in question was a 
dancer at tlie Fenice theatre — or, when that was 
cU)sed, at the Kossini — and might have been sup- 
posed to be absorbed by her professional duties. 
It proved to be necessary, however, that she should 
hover about the premises in a velvet jacket and 
a pair of black kid gloves, with one little wliite 
button ; as also, that she should apply a thick 
coating of powder to her face, which had a charm- 
ing oval and a sweet, weak expression, like that of 
most of the Venetian maidens, who, as a general 
thing (it was not a ])eculiarity of the landlady's 
niece), are fond of besmearing themselves with flour. 
It soon l»ecame plain that it is not only the many- 
twinkling lagoon that you behold from a habitation 
on the Iwiva ; you see a little of everything Venetian. 
Straight across, before my windows, rose the great 
pink mass of San Giorgio Maggiore, w^hich, for an 
ugly Palladian church, has a success beyond all 
rea,son. It is a success of position, of ( olour, of 
the immense detached Campanile, tipped with a 
tall gold angel. I know not whether it is because 
San (jiorgio is so grandly conspicuous, and because 
it Ihos a great deal of worn, faded-looking brickwork ; 
but for many i)ersons the whole place has a kind 
of 8uiru.si(m of rosiness. If we were asked what is 
the leading colour at Venice we shouhl say pink, 
and vet, aRer all, we cannot rememl)er that this 
elegant tint occurs very often. It is a faint, shim- 
mering, airy, watery pink; tl>e bright sea-light seems 
U) (hisli with it, and the pale whitish -green of 
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lagoon and canal to drink it in. Tliere is, indeed, 
in Venice a great deal of very evident brickwork, 
which is never fresii or loud in colour, but always 
burnt out, as it were, always exquisitely mild. There 
are certain little mental pictures that rise before 
the sentimental tourist at the simple mention, written 
or spoken, of the places he has loved. (^Wlien I 
hear, when I see, the magical name I have written 
above these pages, it is not of the great Square that 
I think, with its strange basilica and its high 
arcades, nor of the wide month of the Grand Canal, 
with the stately steps and the well-poised dome of 
the Salute ; it is not of the low lagoon, nor the 
sweet Piazzetta, nor the dark chambers of St. 
Mark's. I simply see a narrow canal in the lieart 
of the city — a patch of green water and a surface of 
pink walL The gondola moves slowly; it gives a 
gixiat, smooth swerve, passes under a bridge, and the 
gondolier's cry, carried over the quiet water, makes 
a kind of splash in the stillnes.s. A girl is passing 
over the little bridge, which has an arch like & camel's 
back, with an old shawl on her head, which makes 
lier look charming; you see lier against the sky as 
you float beneath. The pink of tlie old wall seems to 
fill the whole place ; it sinks even into the opaque 
water. Behind the wall is a garden, out of which 
the long arm of a white June rose — the roses of 
Venice are splendid — has flung itself by way of 
spontaneous ornament. On the other side of this 
small water-way is a great shabby facjade ot Gothic 
windows and balconies — balconies on which dirty 
clothes are hung and under which a cavernous-look- 
ing doorway opens fmm a low flight of Uimy watei;- 
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steps. It is very Lot and still, the canal has a 
queer smell, and the whole place is enchanting. It 
is poor work, however, talking about the colour of 
tilings in Venice. The sentimental tourist is per- 
petually looking at it from his window, when he is 
not floating; about with that dehi»htful sense of 
being for the moment a part of it, which any gentle- 
man in a gondola is free to entertain. Venetian 
windows and balconies are a dreadful lure, and 
while you rest your elbows on these cushioned 
ledges the precious houi-s tiy away. But, in truth, 
Venice is not, in fair weather, a jJace for concen- 
ti-ation of mind. The effort required for sitting down 
to a writing-table is heroic, and the brightest page of 
MS. looks dull beside the brilliancy of your milicic. 
All nature beckons you forth, and murmurs to you 
Bophistically that such houi-s should be devoted to 
collecting impressions. Afterward, in ugly places, 
at unprivileged times, you can convert your impres- 
sions into prose. Foitunately for the present proser, 
the weather was not always fine; the first month 
was wet and windy, and it was better to look at 
the lagoon from an open casement than to respond 
to the advances of persuasive gondoliers. Even 
then, however, there was a constant entertainment 
in the view. It was all cold colour, and the steel- 
gray floor of the lagoon was stroked the wrong way 
by the wind. Then there were charming cool in- 
tervals, when tlie churches, the houses, the anchored 
fishing -boats, the whole gently-curving line of the 
liiva, seemed to be washed with a pearly wliite. 
I^ater it all turned warm — warm to the eye as well 
as to other senses. After the niichlle of May the 

c 
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-whole place was in a glow. The sea took on a 
thousand shades, but they were only infiDitc varia- 
tions of blue, and tbosc rosy walls I just spoke of 
h^an to flush in the thick sunshine. Every patch 
of colour, every yard of weather-stained stucco, 
every glimpse of nestling garden or daub of sky 
above a calU, began to shine and sparkle — began, 
as the painters say, to " compose." The It^oon was 
streaked with odd curreuts, which played auioss it 
like huge, smooth finger-marks. The gondolas mul- 
tiplied and spotted it all over ; every gondola and 
every gondolier looking, at a distance, precisely like 
every other. There is something strange and fas- 
cinating in this mysterious impersonality of the 
gondola. It has an identity when you are in it, 
but, thanks to their all being of the same size, 
shape, and colour, and of the same deportment and 
gait, it has none, or as little as possible, as you 
see it pass before you. From my windows on 
the Kiva there was always tlie same silhouette- — 
the long, black, slender skiff, lifting its head and 
throwing it back a little, moving yet seeming not 
to move, with the grotesquely-graceful figure ou the 
poop. This figure inchncs, as may be, more to the 
graceful or to the grotesque — standing iu the " second 
position" of the dancing-master, but indulging, from 
the waist upward, in a freedom of movemeut which 
that functionary would deprecate. One may say, as 
a general thing, that there is something rather awk- 
ward in the movement of even the most graceful 
gondolier, and something graceful in the movement 
of the most awkward. In the gmceful men of 
course the grace predominates, and nothing can be 
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finer than the large firm way in which, from their 
point of vantage, they throw themselves over their 
tremendous oar. It has the boldness of a plunging 
bird, and the regularity of a pendulum. Sometimes, 
as you see this movement in profile, in a gondola 
that passes you— see, as you recline on your own 
low cushions, the arching body of the gondolier 
lifted up against the sky — ^it has a kind of noble- 
ness which suggests an image ou a Greek frieze. 
The gondolier at Venice is your very good friend — 
if you choose him happily — and on the quality of 
the personage depends a good deal that of your im- 
pressions, lie is a part of your daily life, your 
double, your shadow, your complement. Most 
people, I tliink, either like their gondolier or hate 
him ; and if they like him, like him very much. 
In this case they take an interest in liim after his 
departure ; wish him to be sure of employment, 
speak of him as the gem of gondoliers, and tell their 
friends to be certain to "secure" him. There is 
usually no ditticulty in securing him; there is 
nothing elusive or reluctant about a gondolier. 
They are, for the most part, excellent fellows, and 
the sentimental tourist must always have a kind- 
ness for them. More than the rest of the popula- 
tion, of course, they are the children of Venice; 
they are associated with its idiosyncrasy, with its 
essence, with its silence, with its melancholy. When 
I say they are associated with its silence, I should 
immediately add that they are associated also with 
its sound. Among themselves they are an extra- 
ordinarily talkative company. They cliatter at the 
traf/kcUif where they always have some sharp point 
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under discassioo ; they bawl ncrcisa the caiiiils ; tliey 
bespeak your comniaiula as you approach ; tiiey dt-ly 
each other from al'ur. If you Ijappen to have a 
traghetlo under your window, you arc well aware 
tliat they are a vocal race. I shnuki go even 
forther than I went juwt now, and say tliat the voice 
of the gondolier is, in fact, the sound of Venice. 
There is scarcely any other, and that, indeed, is part 
of the interest of the place. Tliere is no noise there 
save distinctly human noise ; no rumbling, no v!^uo 
uproar, nor rattle of wheels and lioofs. It is all ■ 
articulate, personal sound. One may say, indeed, 
that Venice is, emphatically, the city of convei-sa- 
tion ; people talk all over the place, because there 
is not) ling to interfere with their being heard. 
Among the populace it is a kind of family party. 
The still water carries the voice, and good Venetians 
exchange confidences at a distance of half a mile. 
It saves a world of trouble, and they don't like 
trmible. Tbeii- deli.L;htfid garrulous language helps 
them to make Venetian life a long cvavermxioiie. 
This language, with its soft elisions, its odd trans- 
positions, its kindly contempt for consonants and 
other disagreeables, has in it something peculiarly 
human and accommodating. If your gondolier had 
QO other merit, he would have the merit that he 
speaks Venetian. This may rank as a merit, oven 
— some ]>eojde perhaps would say esi)ecially^when 
you don't understand what he says. But he adds 
to it other graces which make him an agreeable 
feature in your life. The price be sets on his 
services is touchingly small, and he has a happy 
art of being obscijuious, without being, or, at least. 
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without seeming, abject. For occasional liberalities 
he evinces an almost lyrical gratitude. In short, 
he has deliglitfully good manners, a merit which he 
shares, for the most part, with Venetians at large. 
One grows very fond of these people, and the reason 
of one's fondness is the frankness and sweetness of 
their address. That of the Itah'an people, in general, 
has much to recommend it; but in the Venetian 
Tiiauner there is something peculiarly ingratiating. 
One feels that the race is old, that it has a long 
and rich civilisation in its blood, and that if it has 
not been blessed by foitune, it has at least been 
polished by time. It has not a genius for morality, 
and indeed makes few pretensions in that direction. 
It scruples not to rej)resent the false as the true, 
and is liable to confusion in the attribution of pro- 
])erty. It is peculiarly susceptible to the tender 
sentiment, wliicli it cultivates with a graceful dis- 
regard of tlie more rigid formalities. I am not sure 
that it is very brave, and was not struck with its 
behig very industrious. But it has an unfailing 
sense of tlie amenities of life ; the poorest Venetian 
is a natural man of the w-orld. He is IxBtter com- 
pany than persons of his chiss are apt to be among 
the nations of industry and virtue — wliere people 
are also, sometimes, ])erceived to lie and steal. He 
has a great desire to please aiul to be pleased^ 

V. 

In this latter point the cold-blooded stranger 
begins at last to imitate him ; he begins to lead a 
life that is, before all things, good-humoured : unless. 
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indeed, lie allow himself, like Mr. Ttuskin, to be put 
out of his good-humour by Titian and Tiepolo. 
The hours lie spends among the pictures are liis 
best hours in Venice, and I am ashamed of myself 
to have written so much of common things when 
1 might have been making festoons of the names 
of the masters. But, when we have covered our 
page with such fesloons, what more is left to say ? 
When one has said CarpaccJo and Bellini, the 
Tintoret and the Veronese, one has struck a note 
that must he left to resound at will. Everything 
has been said about the mighty painters, and it is 
of little importance to record that one traveller the 
more has found them to his taste, "Went this 
morning to the Aciulemy ; was very much pleased 
with Titian's 'Assumption.'" That honest jihrase 
has doubtless been written in many a traveller's ^ 
diary, and was not indiscreet on the part of its 
autlior. But it appeals little to the general reader, 
and we must, moreover, not expose our deepest 
■feelings. Since I have mentioned Titian's "As- 
sumjitinn," I must say that there are some people 
who have been less pleased with it than the gentle- 
man we have just imagined. It is one of the pos- 
sible disappointments of Venice, and you may, if 
you like, take advantage of your privilege of not 
taring for it. It imparts a look of gi'eat richness 
to the side of the beautiful room of the Academy 
on which it hangs ; but the same room contains 
two or three works less known to fame which are 
equally capable of inspiring a iwission. " The 
' Annunciation ' struck me as coarse and super- 
ficial " : that was once written in a simple-minded 
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traveller's note-book. At Venice, strange to say, 
Titian is altogether a disappointment ; the city of 
his adoption is far from contfiining the best of him. 
Madrid, Paris, London, Florence, Dresden, Munich 
— these are the homes of his greatness. There are 
other painters who have but a single home, and the 
greatest of these is the Tintoret. Close beside him 
sit Carpaccio and Bellini, who make with him the 
dazzling Venetian trio. The Veronese may be seen 
and measured in other places ; he is most splendid 
in Venice, but he shines in Paris and in Dresden. 
You may walk out of the noon-day dusk of Tra- 
falgar Square in November, and in one of the 
chambei*s of the National Gallery see the family of 
Darius rustling and pleading and weeping at the 
feet of Alexander. Alexander is a beautiful young 
Venetian in crimson pantaloons, and the picture 
sends a glow into the cold London twilight You 
may sit before it for an hour, and dream you are 
floating to the water-gate of the Ducal Palace, where 
a certain old beggar, with one of the handsomest 
heads in the world — he has sat to a hundred paintere 
for Doges, and for personages more sacred — has a 
prescriptive right to pretend to pull your gondola 
to the steps and to hold out a greasy, immemorial 
cap. But you nnist go to Vcni(^e, in fact, to see 
the other masters, who form ]^art of your life while 
you are there, and illuminate your view of the 
universe. It is dillicult to cxjmjss one's relation to 
them ; for the whole Venetian art-world is so near, 
so familiar, so much an extension and adjunct of 
the actual world, that it seems almost invidious to 
say one owes more to one of them than to another. 
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Nowhere (not even in Holland, where the corre- 
spondence between the real aspects and the little 
polished canvases is so constant and so exquisite) 
do art and life seem so interfused and, as it were, 
so consanguineous. All the splendour of light and 
colour, all the Venetian air and the Venetian history, 
are on the walls and ceilings of the palaces ; and all 
the genius of the masters, all the images and visions 
they have left upon canvas, seem to tremble in the 
sunbeams and dance upon the waves. That is the 
perpetual interest of the place — that you live in a 
certain sort of knowledge as in a rosy cloud. You 
'don't go into the churches and galleries by way of 
a change from the streets ; you go into them because 
they offer you an exquisite repTOduction of the 
things that surround you. All Venice was both 
model and painter, and life was so pictorial that art 
could not help becoming so. Witli all diminutions 
life is pictorial still, and this fact gives an extra- 
ordinary freshness to one's perception of the great 
Venetian works. You judge of them not as a con- 
noisseur, but aa a man of tiie world, and you enjoy 
them because they are so social and so actual. 
Perhaps, of all works of art that are equally great, 
they tlemand least reflection on the part of the 
spectator — tliey make least of a mystery of being 
enjoyed. Reflection only confirms your admiration, 
but it is almost ashamed to show its head. These 
things speak so frankly and benignantly to the sense 
that we feel there is reason as well in such an 
addi'ess. ISut it is hard, as I say, to express all 
this, and it is painful as well to attempt it — painful, 
\>ecau8e in the memory of vanished honra so filled 
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with beauty the sense of present loss is over- 
whelming. Exquisite liours, enveloped in light and 
silence, to have known them once is to have always 
a teiTible standard of enjoyment Certain lovely 
mornings of May and June come hack with an in- 
effaceable fairness. Venice is not smothered in 
flowers at this season, in the manner of Florence 
and Rome; but the sea and sky themselves seem 
to blossom and rustle. The gondola waits at the 
wave- washed steps, and if you are wise you will take 
your place beside a discriminating companion. Such 
a companion, in Venice, should, of coui-se, be of the 
sex that discriminates most finely. An intelligent 
woman who knows her Venice seems doubly intelli- 
gent, and it makes no woman's i)ercei)tions less keen 
to be aware that she cannot help looking graceful 
as she glides over the waves. The handsome Pas- 
quale, with uplifted oar, awaits your command, 
knowing, in a general way, from observation of your 
habits, that your intention is to go to see a picture 
or two. It perhaps does not immensely matter what 
picture you choose : the whole affair is so charming. 
It is charming to wander through the light and 
shade of intricate canals, with perpetual architecture 
above you and perpetual fluidity beneath. It is 
charming to disembark at the polished steps of a 
little empty campo — a sunny, shabby square, with 
an old well in the middle, an old church on one side, 
and tall Venetian windows looking down. Some- 
times the windows arc tenautless ; sometimes a 
lady in a faded dressing-gown is leaning vaguely 
on the sill. Tliere is always an old man holding 
out his hat for coppers ; there are always three or 
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four small boys dodging possible umbrella-pokes while 
they precede you, in the manner of custodians, to the 
door of the church. 

VL 

The churches of Venice are rich in pictures, and 
many a masterpiece Inrks in the unaccommodating 
gloom of side-chapels and sacristies. Many a noble 
work is perched behind tbo dusty caudles and muslin 
roses of a scantily- visited altar ; some of them, in- 
. deed, are ludden behind the altar, in a darkness 
that can never be explored. The facdities offered 
you for approaching the picture, in such cases, are 
a kind of mockery of your irritated desire. You 
stand on tip-toe on a three-legged stool, you climb 
a rickety ladder, you almost mount upon the 
shoulders of the custode. You do everything but 
see the picture. You see just enough to perceive 
that it is beautiful You catch a ghmpse of a 
divine head, of a fig-tree gainst a mellow sky ; but 
the rest is impenetrable mystery. You renounce 
all hope, for instance, of approaching the magnificent 
Cima da Couegliano in San Giovanni in Bragora; 
and betliinking yourself of the immaculate purity 
that dwells in the works of this master, you re- 
nounce it with chagrin and pain. Behind the high 
altar, in that church, there hangs a Baptism of Christ, 
by Cima, which, I believe, has been more or less 
repainted. You can make the thing out in spots ; 
you can see that it has a fulness of perfection. But 
you turn away from it with a stifi' neck, and pro- 
mise yourself consolation in the Academy and at 
Uie Madonna dell' Orto, where two uoble pictures. 
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by the same hand — pictures as clear as a summei 
twilight — present themselves in better circum- 
stances. It may be said, as a general thing, that 
you never see the Tintoret You admire him, you 
adore him, you think him the greatest of painters, 
but, in the great majority of cases, you don't see 
him. This is partly his own fault ; so many of his 
works have turned to blackness and are positively 
rotting in their frames. At the Scuola di San 
Eocco, where there are acres of the Tintoret, there is 
scarcely anything at all adequately visible save the 
immense "Crucifixion" in the upper story. It is 
true tliat in looking at this huge composition you 
look at many pictures ; it has not only a multitude 
of figures, but a wealth of episodes ; and you pass 
from one of these to the other as if you were " doing " 
a gallery. Surely, no single picture in the world 
contains more of human life ; there is everything 
in it, including the most exquisite beauty. It is 
one of the greatest things of art; it is always 
interesting. There are pictures by the Tintoret 
which contain touches more exquisite, revelations of 
beauty more radiant, but there is no other vision of 
so intense a reality and an execution so splendid. The 
interest, the irnpressiveness, of that whole corner 
of Venice, howevfr melancholy the effect of its 
gorgeous and ill-lighted chambers, gives a strange 
importance to a visit to the Scuola. Notliing that 
all travellers go to sec appears to suffer less from 
the incursions of travellei-s. It is one of the lone- 
liest booths of the bazaar, and the author of these 
lines has always had the good fortune, which he 
wishes to every other traveller, of having it to him- 
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• 

gone to sleep among the sunbeams. There is no 
brighter place in Venice ; by which I mean that, on 
the whole, there is none half so bright. The reflected 
sunshine plays up through the great windows from 
the glittering lagoon, and shimmers and twinkles 
over gilded walls and ceilings. All the history of 
Venice, all its splendid, stately past, glows around 
you in a strong sea -light. Every one here is 
magnificent, but the great Veronese is the most 
magnilicent of all. He swims before you in a silver 
cloud ; he thrones in an eternal morning. The 
deep blue sky burns beliind him, streaked across 
witli milky bars ; the white colonnades sustain the 
richest canopies, under wiiich the first gentlemen 
and ladies in the world both render homage and 
receive it. Tlieir glorious garments rustle in the air 
of the sea, and tlieir sun-lighted faces are the very 
com])lexion of Venice. The mixture of pride and 
piety, of politics and religion, of art and patriotism, 
gives a magnificent dignity to every scene. Never 
was a painter more nobly joyous, never did an artist 
take a greater delight in life, seeing it all as a kind 
of breezy festival and feeling it through the medium 
of perpetual success. He revels in the gold-framed 
ovals of the ceilings, with the fluttering movement 
of an embroidered banner that tosses itself into the 
blue. He was the happiest of i)ainters, and he 
produced the happiest ])icture in the world. The 
" Ilape of Europa " surely deserves this title ; it is 
impossible to look at it without aching with envy. 
Nowhere else in art is such a temperament revealed ; 
never did inclination and o])portunity combine to 
express such enjoyment. The mixture of flowers 
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and gems and brocade, of blooming flesh and shining 
sea and waving groves, of youth, health, movement, 
desire — all this is the brightest vision that ever 
descended upon the soul of a painter. Happy the 
artist who could entertain such a vision ; happy the 
artist who could paint it as the " Eape of Europa " 
is painted. The Tintoret's visions were not so 
bright as that ; but he had several that were radiant 
enough. In the room that contains the " Eape of 
Europa " are several smaller canvases by the greatly 
more complex genius of the Scuola di San Rocco, 
which are almost simple in their loveliness, almost 
happy in their simplicity. They have kept their 
brightness through the centuries, and they shine 
with their neighbours in those golden rooms. There 
is a piece of painting in one of them which is one of 
the sweetest things in Venice, and which reminds 
one afresh of those wild flowers of execution that • 
bloom so profusely and so unheeded in the dark 
corners of all of the Tintoret*s work. " Pallas chas- 
ing away Mars " is, I believe, the name that is given 
to the picture; and it represents in fact a young 
woman of noble appearance administering a gentle 
push to a fine young man in armour, as if to tell 
him to keep his distance. It is of the gentleness 
of this push that I speak, the charming way in 
which she puts out her arm, with a single bracelet 
on it, and rests her young hand, with its rosy fingers 
parted, upon his dark breastplata She bends her 
enchanting head with the effort — a head which has 
all the strange fairness that the Tintoret always sees \ 

in women — and the soft, living, flesh-like glow of all 
these members, over which the brush has scarcely 
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paused in its course, is as pretty an example of 
genius as all Venice can show. But why speak of 
the Tintoret when I can say nothing of the great 
"Paradise," which unfolds its somewhat smoky 
splendour, and the wonder of its multitudinous 
circles, in one of the other chambers ? If it were 
not one of the first pictures in the world, it would 
be about the biggest, and it must be confessed that 
at first the spectator gets from it chiefly an impres- 
sion of quantity. Then he sees that this quantity 
is really wealth ; that the dim confusion of faces is 
a magnificent composition, and that some of the 
details of this composition are supremely beautiful. 
It is impossible, however, in a retrospect of Venice, 
to specify one's happiest hours, though, as one looks 
backward, certain ineffaceable moments start here 
and there into vividness. How is it possible to 
forget one's visits to the sacristy of the Frari, how- 
ever frequent they may have been, and the great 
work of John Bellini which forms the treasure of 
that apartment ? 

VII. 

Nothing in Venice is more perfect than this, and 
we know of no work of art more complete. The 
picture is in three com])artments : the Virgin sits 
in the central division with her child ; two vener- 
able saints, standing close together, occupy each of 
the others. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more finished or more ripe. It is one of those 
things that sum up the genius of a ])ainter, the ex- 
perience of a life, the teaching of a school. It 
seems painted with molten gems, which have only 
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been clarified by time, and it is as solemn as it is gor- 
geous, and as simple as it is deep. John Bellini is, 
more or less, everj'wliere in Venice, and wherever 
he is, he is almost certain to be first — first, I mean, 
in his on'n line ; he paints little else than the 
Madonna and the saints ; he has not Carpaccio's 
care for human life at larpe, nor the Tintoret's, nor 
that of the Veronese. Some of his greater pictures, 
however, where several figures are clustered together, 
have a richness of sanctity that is almost profane. 
There is one of them on the dark side of the room 
at the Academy, containing Titian's " Assnmption," 
which, if we could only see it — its position is an 
incouceivahle scandal — would evidently he one of 
the mightiest of so-called sacred pictures. So, too, 
is the Madonna of San Zaccaria, hung in a cold, 
dim, dreary place, ever so much too high, but so 
mild and serene, and so grandly disposed and 
accompanied, that the proper attitude for even tJie 
most critical amateur, as he looks at it, seems to 
be the bended knee. There is another noble John 
Bellmi, one of the very few in which there is no 
Virgin, at San Giovanni C'i'isostomo — a St Jerome, 
in a red dress, sitting aloft upon the rocks, with a 
landscape of extraordinary purity behind him. The 
absence of the peculiarly erect Madonna makes it an 
interesting surprise among the works of the painter, 
and gives it a somewhat less strenuous air. But it 
has brilliant beauty, and the St. Jerome is a delightful 
old personage. The same cliureh contains anotlier 
great picture, for which he must find a shrine apart in 
ills memoiy ; one of the most interesting things he will 
have seen, if not the most biilliaut. Nothing appeals 
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more to liim tlmn three figures of Venetian ladies 
which occupy the foreground of a smallish canvas of 
Sebastian del Piombo, placed above the high altar 
of San Giovanni Crisostonio. Sebastian was a Vene- 
tian by birth, but few of his productions are to be 
seen in liis native place ; few, indeed, are to be seen 
anywhere. The picture represents the patron-saint 
of the church, accompanied by other saints, and 
by the worldly votaries I have mentioned. These 
ladies stand together on the left, holding in their 
hands little white caskets ; two of them are in pro- 
file, but the foremost turns her face to the spectator. 
This face and figure are almost unique among the 
beautiful things of Venice, and they leave the sus- 
ceptible observer with the impression of . having 
made, or rather having missed, a strange, a danger- 
ous, but a most valuable, acquaintance. The lady, 
who is superbly handsome, is the typical Venetian 
of the sixteenth century, and she remains in the 
mind as the perfect llower of that society. Never 
was there a greater air of breeding, a deeper expres- 
sion of tranquil superiority. She walks like a 
goddess — as if she trod, without sinking, the waves 
of the Adriatic. It is impossible to conceive a 
more perfect expression of the aristocratic spirit, 
either in its jn-ide or in its benignity. This mag- 
nificent creature is so strong and secure that she 
is gentle, and so quiet that, in comparison, all minor 
assumptions of calmness suggi^st only a vulgar alarm. 
r>ut for all this, there are depths of ])ossible dis- 
order in her light-coloured eye. 1 had meant, how- 
ever, to say nothing about her, for it is not right to 
8f>eak of Sebastian when one has not found room 

J) 
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for Carpaccio, These visions come to one, and 
one can neitlier hold tliem nor brush them aside. 
Menioriea of Carpaccio, the magnificent, the delight- 
ful — it is not for want of such visitations, but only 
for want of space, that I have not said of him what 
I would. There is little enough need of it for 
Carpaccio's sake, his fame being brighter to-day — 
thanks to tlie generous himp Mr. Kuakiii has held 
up to it — than it has ever been. Yet there is some- 
tliing ridieulona in tjilking of Venice without making 
him, almost, the refrain. He and the Tintoret are 
the two great realists, and it is hard to say which 
ia the more human, the more various. The Tin- 
toret had the mightier temperament, bnt Carpaccio, 
who liad the advantage of more ueivness and more 
responsibility, sailed nearer to perfection. Here and 
tliere he quite touches it, as in the enchanting picture, 
at the Academy, of St. Ursula asleep in her little 
whit« bed, in her high, clean room, where the angel 
visits lier at dawn ; or in tlie noble St. Jerome in 
his study, at S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni. This latter 
work is a jiearl of sentiment, and I may add. with- 
out being fantastic, a ruby of colour. It unites tlie 
most masterly finish with a kind of universal large- 
ness of feeling, and he who has it well in his memory 
will never hear the name of Carpaccio without a 
throb of almost personal affection. This, indeed, is 
the feeling that descends upon you in that wonder- 
ful little chapel of St. George of the Staves, where 
this most personal and sociable of artists has ex- 
I>ressed all the sweetness of his imagination. The 
place is small ami incommodious, tlie pictures are 
out of sight and ill-lighted, the custodian is rapa- 
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cious, the visitors are mutually intolerable, but the 
shabby little chapel is a palace of art. Mr. Iluskiu 
has written a pamphlet about it which is a real aid 
to enjoyment, though I cannot but think the gener- 
ous artist, with his keen senses and his just feeling, 
would have suffered at hearing his eulogist declare 
that one of his other productions — in the Miiseo 
Civico in Palazzo CoiTer, a delightful portrait of two 
Venetian ladies, with pet animals — is the " finest 
picture in tiie world." It has no need of that to 
be thought admirable ; and what more can a painter 
desire ? 

VIII. 

May in Venice is better than April, but June 
is best of all. Then the days are hot, but not too 
hot, and the nights are more beautiful than the days. 
Then Venice is rosier than ever in the morning, 
and more golden than ever as the day descends. 
It seems to expand and evaporate, to multiply all 
its reflections and iridescences. Then the life of 
its people and the strangeness of its constitution 
become a perpetual comedy, or, at least, a per- 
petual drama. Then the gondola is your sole 
habitation, and you spend days between sea and 
sky. You go to the Lido, though the Litlo has been 
spoiled. When I was first in Venice, in 18G9, it 
was a very natural place, and there was only a 
rough lane across the little island from the land- 
ing-place to the beach. There was a bathing-place 
in those davs, and a n^staurant, which was verv bad, 
but where, in the warm evenings, your dinner did 
not much matter as you sat letting it cool upon 
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the wooden terrace that stretched out into the sea. 
To-day the Lido is a part of united Italy, and has 
been made the victim of villainous improvements, 
A littlo cockney village has sprung up on its rural 
bo.'iom, and a third-rate boulevard leads from Santa 
Elisabetta to the Adriatic, There are bitumen walls 
and ga-s-lamps, lodging-lioiises, shops, and a teatro 
diumo. The bathing- establishment is bigger than 
before, and the restaurant as well ; but it is a com- 
pensation, perhaps, that the cuisine is no better. 
Such as it is, however, you will not scorn oeca- 
Bioually to partake of it on the breezy platform 
under wliich bathers dart and splash, and which 
looks out to wliere the fishing-boats, with sails of 
orange and crimson, wauder along the darkening 
hc)rizon. The beach at the Lido is still lonely and 
beautiful, and you can easily walk away from tiie 
cockney village. The return to Venice in the sun- 
set is classical and indispensable, and those who, 
at that glowing hour, have floated toward the 
towers that rise out of the lagoon, will not easily 
part with the impression. But you indulge in 
larger excursions — you go to Burano and Torcello, 
to Malamocco and Cliio^ia, Torcello, like the Lido, 
has been improved; the deeply interesting littlo 
cathedral of the eighth century, which stood there 
on the edge of the sea, as touching in its ruin, 
with its grassy tliresliold and its primitive mosaics, 
as the bleached bones of a human skeleton washed 
ashore by the tide, has now !>een restored and made 
cheerful, and the chiirm of the place, its strange and 
suggestive desolation, has well-nigh departed. It 
will Btill servo you as a pretext, however, for a day 
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on the lagoon, especially as you will disembark at 
Burauo and admire tlie wonderful fisher-folk, whose 
good looks — and bad manners, I am sorry to say — 
can scarcely be exaggerated. Burano is celebrated 
for the beauty of its women and the rapacity of its 
children, and it is a fact that though some of the 
ladies are rather bold about it, every one of them 
shows you a handsome face. The children assail 
you for coppers, and, in their desire to be satisfied, 
pursue your gondola into the sea. Chioggia is a 
larger Durano, and you carry away from either place 
a half-sad, half-cynical, but altogether pictorial im- 
pression ; the impression of bright-coloured hovels, 
of bathing in stagnant canals, of young girls w^ith 
faces of a delicate shape and a susceptible expres- 
sion, with splendid heads of hair and complexions 
smeared with powder, faded yellow shawls that hang 
like old Greek draperies, and little wooden shoes 
that click as they go up and down the steps of the 
convex bridges; of brown -cheeked matrons with 
lustrous tresses and high tempers, massive throats 
encased with gold beads, and eyes that meet your 
own with a certain traditional defiance. The men 
throughout the islands of Venice are almost as hand- 
some as the women ; I have never seen so many 
good-looking fellow^s. At Bumno and Chioggia 
they sit mending their nets, or lounge at the street 
corners, where convei'sation is always high-pitched, 
or clamour to you to take a boat ; and everywhere 
they decorate the scene with their splendid colour — 
cheeks and throats as richly brown as the sails of 
their fishing-smacks — their sea-faded tatters which 
are always a " costume" — their soft Venetian jargon, 
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and the gallantry witli wliich they wear their hats 
— an article that nowliere sits so well as ou a mass 
of dense Venetian curls. If you are happy, you will 
find yourself, after & June day in Venice (ahout ten 
o'clock), on a balcony that overhangs the Grand 
Canal, with your elbows on the broad ledge, a cigar- 
ette in your teeth, and a little good company beside 
you. The gondohis pass liencath, the watery surface 
gleams liere and there from their lamps, some of 
which are coloured lanterns that move mysteriously 
in the darkness. There are some evenings in June 
when there are too many gondolas, too many lan- 
terns, too many serenades in front of the hotela 
The serenading (in particular) is overdone ; hut on 
anch a balcony as I speak of you needn't suffer from 
it, for in the apartment behind you — an accessible 
refuge — there is more good company, there are mora 
cigarettes. If you are wise yon will step back there 
pi'esently. 



11. 

ITALY REVISITED. 



1877. 



I. 

I WAITED in Paris until after the elections for the 
new Chamber (they took place on the 14th of 
October) ; for only after one had learned that the 
celebrated attempt of Marshal MacMahon and his 
ministers to drive the French nation to the j)olls 
like a flock of huddling sheep, each with the white 
ticket of an oflicial candidate round his neck, had 
not achieved the succ(»ss wliich the energy of the 
process might have promised — only then was it 
possil)le to draw a long breath and deprive the 
republican party of sutth support as might have been 
conveyed in one's sympathetic presence. Seriously 
speaking, too, the weather had been enchanting, 
and there were Italian sensations to be encountered 
without leaving the banks of the Seine. Day after 
doy the air was filled with golden light, and even 
those chalki.sh vistas of the Parisian heaiix quarticrs 
assumed the iridescent tints of autunm. Autumn- 
weather in Europe is often such a very soiry allhir 
that a fair-minded American will have it on his 
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conscience to call attention to a rainless and radiant 
October. 

The eclioes of the electoral strife kept me com- 
pany for a while after starting upon that abbre- 
viated journey to Turin, which, as you leave l*aris 
at night, in a train unprovided with encouragements 
to slumber, is a singular mixture of the odious and 
the charmhig. The charming, however, I think, pre- 
vails ; for the dark half of the journey is, in fact, 
the least interesting. The morning light ushers 
you into the romantic gorges of the Jura, and after 
a big bowl of caf6 an lait at Culoz you may com- 
pose yourself comfortably for the climax of your 
spectacle. The day before leaving Paiis I met a 
French friend who had just returned from a visit to 
a Tuscan country-seat, where lie had been watch- 
ing the vintage. " Italy," he said, " is more lovely 
than words can tell, and France, steeped in this elec- 
toral turmoil, seems no better than a bear-garden." 
Tliat part of the bear-garden through which you 
tmvel as you approach the Mont-Cenis seemed to 
me that day very beautiful. The autumn colouring, 
thanks to the absence of rain, had been vivid and 
crisp, and the vines that swung their low garlands 
between the mulberries, in the neighl>ourhood of 
Chambery, looked like long festoons of coral and 
amber. The frontier station of Modane, on the 
farther side of the Mont-Cenis tunnel, is a very 
ill-regulated place ; but even the most irritable of 
tourists, meeting it on his way southward, will be 
disposed to*consider it good-naturedly. There is far 
too much bustling and scrambling, and the facilities 
afforded you for the obligatory process of ripping 
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open your luggage before the officers of the Italian 
custom-house are much scantier than should 1x3; 
but, for myself, there is something that deprecates 
irritation in the shabby green aud gray uniforms of 
all the Italian ofiicials who stand loafing about and 
watching the northern invad(irs scramble back into 
marching order. Wearing an administrative unifomi 
does not necessarily spoil a man's temper, as in 
France one is sometimes led to believe ; for these 
excellent under-paid Italians c^irry theirs as lightly 
as possible, and their answei*s to your inquiries do 
not in the least bristle with rapiers, buttons, and 
cockades. After leaving Modane you slide straight 
downhill into the Italy of your desire ; and there is 
something very impressive in the way the road edges 
along those great precipices which stand shoulder 
to shoulder, in a long }>er})endicular file, until they 
finally admit you to a distant glimpse of the ancient 
capital of Piedmont 

Turin is not a city to make, in vulgar parlance, 
a fuss al)Out, and I pay an extravagant tribute to 
subjective emotion in speaking of it as ancient 
But if the place is not so peninsular as Florence 
and Rome, at least it is more so than New York 
and Paris; and while the traveller walks about 
the great arcades and looks at the fourth- rate 
shop wiudcnvs, he does not scru])lc to cultivate a 
shameless optimism. Itclatively speaking, Turin is 
diverting ; but thi;re ia, afti*r all, no reason in a 
large collection of shabbily-stuccoed houses, disposed 
in a rigidly rectangular manner, for passing a day of 
deep, still gaiety. The only niason, I am afraid, is 
the old 8ui)erstition of Italy — that property in tlie 
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very look of tlie written word, tlie evocation of a 
myriad images, t)iat makes any lover of the arts 
take Italian sati^f'actious iii<od easier terms than 
any other. Italy is an idea to coujure with, and 
we play tricks upou our credulity even with such 
inferior apparatns as is offered to our hand at Turin. 
I walked about all the morning under the tall porti- 
coes, thinking it sufficient entertainment to take 
note of the soft, wann air, of that colouring of 
things in Italy that is at once broken and har- 
monious, and of the comings and goings, the physi- 
ognomy and manners, of the excellent Turtnese. I 
had opened the old book again ; the old charm was 
in the style; I was in a more delightful worid. I 
saw nothing surpiissingly beautiful or curious ; but 
the appreciative traveller finds a vividness in name- 
less details. And I must add that on the threshold 
of Italy he tastes of one solid and perfectly defin- 
able pleasure, in finding himself among the traditions 
of the grand style in architecture. It must be said 
that we have still to come to Italy to see great 
houses. (I am speaking more particularly of town- 
architecture.) In northern cities there are beautiful 
houses, picturesque and curious houses ; sculptured 
gables that hang over the street, charming bay-win- 
dows, hooded doorways, elegant proportions, and a 
profusion of delicate ornament ; but a goo<l si)ecimea 
of an old Italian palazzo has a nobleness that is nil 
its own. We laugh at Italian " palaces," at their 
peeling paint, their nudity, their dreariness; but 
they have the great palatial quality — elevation and 
extent. They make smaller houses seem beggarly ; 
they lound their great arches and interspace their 
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huge windows with a noble indifference to the cost 
of materials. Tliese grand proportions — the colossal 
basements, the doorways that seem meant for cathe- 
drals, the far-away cornices — impart by contrast a 
humble and bourgeois expression to tliose less exalted 
dwellings in which the air of grandeur depends 
largely upon the help of the upholsterer' At Turin 
my first feeling was rcixlly one of shame for the 
architectural mannei's of our nortliern lands. I 
have heard people who know the Italians well say 
that at bottom they despise all the rest of mankind 
and regard them as barbarians. 1 doubt of it, for 
the Italians strike me as having less national vanity 
than any other people in Europe ; but if the charge 
had its truth there would be some ground fur the 
feeling in the fact that they live in palaces. 

An impression which, on coming back to Italy, I 
find even stronger than when it was fii"st received 
is that of the contrast between the fecundity of the 
great artistic perioil and the vulgarity of the Italian 
genius of to-day. The fii*st f(^w houi-s spent on 
Italian soil are suflicient to renew it, and the pheno- 
menon that I allude to is surely one of the most 
singular in human history. That the people who 
but three huudnid yeai"s ago had the best taste in 
the world should now have the woi'st ; that having 
produced the noblest, loveliest, costli(ist works, they 
should now be given up to the manufacture of 
objects at once ugly and paltry; that the race of 
which Michael Angelo and IJaphael, Leonardo and 
Titian were characteristic should have no other title 
to distinction than third-rate ycnre pictures and 
catchpenny statues — all this is a frequent per- 
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plexity to tLe observer of actual Italian life. The 
flower of art in these latter years has ceased to 
bloom very powerfully anywhere ; but. nowhere 
does it seem so drooping and withered as in the 
shadow of the immortal embodiments of tlie old 
Italian genius. You go into a church or a gallery 
and feast your fancy upon a splendid picture or fin 
exquisite piece of sculpture, and on issuing from the 
door that has admitted you to the beautiful past 
you are confronted with something that lias all 
the effect of a very bad joke. The aspect of your 
lodging (the carpets, the curtains, the upholstery in 
general, with their crude and violent colouring and 
their vulgar material), the third-rate look of the 
shops, the extreme bad taste of the dress of the 
women, the cheapness and baseness of every attem])t 
at decoration in the cafes and railway stations, the 
hopeless frivolity of everything that pretends to be 
a work of art — all this modem crudity runs riot 
over the relics of the great ])criod. 

We can do a thing for the first time but once ; 
it is but once for all that we can have a pleasure 
in its freshness. This is a law which is not on 
the whole, I think, to be regretted, for we sometimes 
learn to know things better by not enjoying them 
too much. It is certain, however, at the same time, 
that a traveller who has worked off the primal fer- 
mentation of his relish for this inexhaustibly inter- 
esting countiy has by no means entirely drained 
the cup. After tliinking of Italy as historical and 
artistic, it will do him no great harm to think of 
her, for a while, as modem, an idea supposed (as a 
geneml thing correctly) to be fatally at variance 
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with tlie Byronic, the Euskinian, the artistic, poetic, 
ffisthetic manner of considering tliia fascinatinj; pen- 
insula. , He may grant — I don't say it is absolutely 
nticessary — that modern Italy is ugly, prosaic, pro- 
vokiogly out of relatiou to the diary and the album ; 
it is nevertheless true that, at tlie point things have 
come to, modem Italy in a manner imposes lierself. 
I had not been many hours in the country before I 
became conscious of this circumstance ; and I may 
add that, the first irritation past, I found myself 
able to accept it. And if we think of it, nothing is 
more easy to understand than a certain displeasure 
on the part of the young Italy of to-day at being 
looked at liy all the world as a kind of soluble 
pigment. Young Italy, preoccupied witli its econo- 
mical and political future, must be heartily tired 
of being admired for its eyelashes and its pose. 
In one of Thackeray's novels tliere is mention of 
a. young artist who sent to the Koyal Academy a 
picture representing " A Cuntadino dancing with a 
Trasteverina at the door of a Locanda, to the music 
of a Pifferaro." It is in this attitude and with 
these conventional accessories that the world has 
hitherto accn fit to represent young Italy, and I do 
not wonder that, if the youth has any spirit, ho 
should at last begin to resent our insufferable 
(esthetic patronage. He lias established a line of 
tram-cars in Eorae, from the Porta del Popolo to the 
Ponte MoUc, and it is on one of these democratic 
vehicles that I seem to sec him taking his trium- 
phant course down the visia of the future. I will 
not pretend to rejoice with hiui any more than I 
really do ; I will not pretend, as the sentimental 
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tourists say about it all, as if it were the setting 
of ail ititaglio or the border of a Eoiuiiu scarf, to 
" like" it Like it or not, as we may, it is evidently 
destined to be ; I see a new Italy in the future 
which in many important respects will equal, if not 
surpass, the most enterprising sections of our native 
land. I'erhaps by that time Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco will bavo acquired a pose, and their suns and 
daughters will dance at the doors of locatuh. How- 
ever this may be, a vivid impression of an accom- 
plislied schism between the old Italy and the new 
is, as the French say, le plus clair of a new visit 
to this ever-suggestive part of the world. The old 
Italy has become more and more of a museum, 
preserved and perpetuated in the midst of the new, 
but without any further relation to it — it must be 
admitted, indeed, that such a relation is consider- 
able — than that of the stock on his shelves to the 
shopkeeper, or of the Siren of the South to the 
showman who stands Ixifore his booth. More than 
once, as we move about nowuflays in the Italian 
cities, there seems to pass before our eyes a vision 
of the coming years. It represents to our satis- 
faction an Italy united and prosperous, but alto- 
gether commercial. The Italy, indeed, that we 
sentimentalise and romance about was an ardently 
mercantile country ; though I suppose it loved not 
its ledgers less, but its frescoes and altar-pieces 
more. Scattered through this brilliantly economical 
community — this country of a tliousand ports — wo 
see 8 large number of beautiful buildings, in which- 
an endless series of dusky pictures are darkening, 
dampening, fading, failing, through the years. At 
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the doors of the beautiful buildings are little turn- 
stiles, at which there sit a great many men in 
uniform, to whom the visitor pays a ten-penny fee. 
Inside, in the vaulted and frescoed chambers, the 
art of Italy lies buried, as in a thousand mauso- 
leums. It is weU taken care of; it is constantly 
copied ; sometimes it is " restored " — as in the case 
of that beautiful boy-figure of Andrea del Sarto, at 
Florence, which may be seen at the gallery of the 
Uffizi, with its honourable duskiness quite peeled 
off and heaven knows what raw, bleeding cuticle 
laid bare. One evening lately, in Florence, in the 
soft twilight, I took a stroll among those encircling 
hills on which the massive villas are mingled with 
tlie vaporous olives. Presently I arrived where three 
roads met at a wayside shrine, in wliich, before 
some pious daub of an old-time Madonna, a little 
votive lamp glimmered through the evening air. 
The hour, the lovely evening, the i)lace, the twink- 
ling taper, the sentiment of the observer, the thought 
that some one had been rescued here from an 
assassin, or from some other peril, and had set up a 
little grateful altar in consequence, in the yellow- 
plastered wall of a tangled 270(lere ; all this led me 
to approach the shrine with a reverent, an emotional 
step. I drew near it, but after a few steps I paused. 
I became conscious of an incongruous odour ; it 
seemed to me that the evening air was charged 
with a perfume which, although to a certain extent 
familiar, had not liitlierto associated itself with 
rustic frescoes and wayside altars. I gently interro- 
gated the atmosphere, and the operaticm left me no 
doubts. The odour was that of petroleum; the 
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barboiir. It was the biggest house I had ever 
entered, and the basement alone would have con- 
tained a dozen American caravansaries. I met an 
American gentleman in the vestibule who (as he 
had indeed a perfect right to be) was annoyed by 
its troublesome dimensions — one was a quarter of 
an hour ascending out of the basement — and desired 
to know whether it was a " fair sample " of the 
Genoese inns. It appeared to be an excellent 
specimen of Genoese architecture generally ; so far 
as I observed, there were few houses perceptibly 
smaller than this Titanic tavern. I lunched in a 
dusky ballroom, whose ceiling was vaulted, frescoed 
and gilded with the fatal facility of a couple of 
centuries ago, and wliich looked out upon another 
ancient house- front, equally huge and equally 
battered, from which it was separated only by a 
little wedge of dusky space (one of the principal 
streets, I believe, of Genoa), out of the bottom of 
which the Genoese populace sent up to the windows 
— I had to crane out very far to see it — a per- 
petual clattering, shuffling, chaffering sound. Issu- 
ing forth, presently, into this crevice of a street, I 
foimd an abundance of that soft local colour for the 
love of which one revisits Italy. It offered itself, 
indeed, in a variety of tints, some of which were 
not remarkable for their freshnt^ss or purity. But 
their combined effect was highly pictorial, and the 
picture was a very rich and various representation 
of southern low-life. Genoa is the crookedest and 
most incoherent of cities; tossed about on the 
sides and crests of a dozen hills, it is seamed with 
gullies and ravines that bristle with those innumer- 
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of tin's, I think, is because (at leiist to foreign eyes) 
the sura of Italian misery is, on the whole, less than 
the sum of the Italian knowledge of life. That 
people should thank you, with a smile of striking 
sweetness, for the gift of twopence is a proof, cer- 
tainly, of an extreme and constant destitution ; but 
(keeping in mind the sweetness) it is also a proof 
of an enviable ability not to be depressed by cir- 
cumstances. I know that this may possibly be 
great nonsense; that half the time that we are 
admiring the brightness of the Italian smile the 
romantic natives may be, in reality, in a sullen 
frenzy of impatience and pain. Our observation 
in any foreign land is extremely superficial, and 
our remarks are happily not addressed to the in- 
habitants themselves, wlio would be sure to exclaim 
upon the imi>udonce of the fjincy- picture. The 
other day I visited a very picturescpie old city upon 
a mountain-top, where, in tlie course of my wander- 
ings, I arrived at an old disused gate in the ancient 
town-walL The gate had not been absolutely for- 
feited ; but the recent completion of a modern road 
down the mountain led most vehicles away to 
another egress. The grass-grown pavement, which 
wound into the plain by a hundred graceful twists 
and plunges, was now given up to ragged contadini 
and their donkeys, and to such wayfarers as were 
not alarmed at the disrepair into which it had 
fallen. I stood in the shadow of the tall old gate- 
way admiring the scene, looking to right and left 
at tlie wonderful walls of the little town, ]>erched 
on tlie edge of a shaggy precij>ice; at the circling 
mountains over against them; at the road dipping 
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downward among the chestnuts and olives. There 
was no one within sight but a young man, who was 
slowly trudging upward, with his coat slung over 
his shoulder and his hat upon his ear, like a 
cavalier in an opera. Like an operatic performer, 
too, be was singing as he came ; the spectacle, 
generally, was operatic, and as his vocal flourishes 
reached my ear I said to myself that in Italy 
accident was always picturesque, and that such a 
figure had been exactly what was wanted to set off 
the landscape. It su^ested in a high degree that 
knowledge of life for which I just now commended 
the Italians. I was turning back, under the old 
gateway, into the town, when the young man over- 
took me, and, suspending his song, a<;ked me if I 
could favour him with a match to light the hoarded 
remnant of a cigar. This request led, as I walked 
back to the inn, to my having some conversation 
with him. He was a native of the ancient city, 
and answered freely all my inquiries as to its 
manners and customs and the state of public 
opinion there. But the point of my anecdote is 
that he presently proved to be a brooding young 
radical and communist, filled with hatred of the 
present Italian government, raging with discontent 
and crude political passion, professing a ridiculous 
hope that Italy wouhi soon have, as France had 
had, her "'89," and declaring that he, for his part, 
would willingly lend a hand to chop off the heads 
of the king and the royal family. He was an 
unhappy, underfed, unemployed young man, who 
took a hard, grim view of everytliing, and was 
operatic only quite in spite of himself. Tliis made 
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it very absurd of nic to have looked at him simply 
as a graceful oniainent to the prospect, an har- 
monious little figure iu the middle distance. " Damn 
the prospect, damn the middle distance ! " would 
have been all his philosophy. Yet, but for the 
accident of my having a little talk with him, I 
should have made him do service, in memory, as an 
example of sensuous optimism ! 

I am bound to say, however, that I believe that a 
great deal of the sensuous optimism that I noticed in 
the Genoese alleys and beneath the low, crowded 
arcades along the port was very real. Hero every 
one was magnificently sunburnt, and there were 
plenty of those queer types, mahogany -colon red, 
bare -chested mariners, witli earrings and crimson 
girdles, that make a southern seaport entertaining. 
But it is not fair to speak as if at Genoa there 
were nothing but low-life to be seen, for the place 
is the residence of some of the grandest people in 
the world. Nor are all the palaces ranged upon 
dusky alleys ; the handsomest and most impressive 
form a splendid series on each side of a couple of 
very proper streets, in which there is plenty of room 
for a coach-and-four to approach the big doorways. 
Many of these doorways are open, revealing great 
marble staircases, with couchant lions for balus- 
trades, and ceremonious courts surrounded by walls 
of sun -softened yellow. One of the palaces is 
coloured a goodly red, and contains, in particular, 
the grand people I just now spoke of. They live, 
indee<l, in the third story ; but here they have 
suites of wonderful painted and gilded chamber, 
in wliich there are many foi*eshort<jned fi-escoes in 
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the vaulted ceilings, and the walls are embossed 
with the most florid mouldings. These distinguished 
tenants bear the name of Vandyke, though they are 
members of the noble family of Brignole-Sale, one 
of whose children (the Duchess of Galliera) has 
lately given proof of nobleness in presenting the 
gallery of the Eed Palace to the city of Genoa. 

III. 

On leaving Genoa I repaired to Spezia, chiefly 
with a view of accomplishing a sentimental pilgrim- 
age, which I, in fact, achieved, in the most agreeable 
conditions. The Gulf of Spezia is now the head- 
quarters of the Italian fleet, and there were several 
big iron-plated frigates riding at anchor in front of 
the town. The streets were filled with lads in blue 
flannel, who were receiving instruction at a school- 
ship in the harbour, and in the evening — there 
was a brilliant moon — the little breakwater which 
stretched out into the Mediterranean offered a pro- 
menade to the naval functionaries. But this fact 
is, from the tourist's point of view, of little account, 
for since it has become prosperous Spezia has grown 
ugly, llie place is filled with long, dull stretches 
of dead wall and great raw expanses of artificial 
land. It wears that look of monstrous, of more 
than Occidental, newness which distinguishes all 
the creations of the young Italian state. Nor did 
I find any great compensation in an immense new 
inn, which has lately been deposited by the edge 
of the sea, in anticipation of a ^^o&s^r/iWa which is 
to come that way some five years hence, the region 
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being in the meantime of the most primitive forma- 
tion. The inn was filled with grave English peop}e, 
who looked respectalile and bored, and there was of 
course a Church of England service in the gaudily- 
frescoed parlour. Neither was it the drive to Porto 
Venere thiit chiefly pleased me — a drive among vinea 
and olives — over the hills and beside the sea, to 
a queer little cnmibiing village on a headland, as 
sweetly desolate and superannuated as the name it 
bears. There is a ruined cliurch near the village, 
which occupies the site (according to tradition) of 
an ancient temple of Venus ; and if Venua ever 
revisits her desecrated shrines she must sometimes 
pause a moment in that sunny stillness, and listen 
to tlie murmur of the tidoless sea at the base of 
the narrow promontory. If Venus sometimes comes 
there, Apollo surely docs as much ; for close to the 
temple is a gateway, surmounted by an inscription 
in Italian and English, which admits you to a curious 
land it must he confessed rather cockueyfied) cave 
among the rocks. It was here, says the inscription, 
that the great Byron, swimmer and poet, " defied the 
waves of the Ligxirian sea." The fact is interesting, 
though not supremely so ; for Byron was always defy- 
ing something, and if a slab had been put up where- 
ever this performance came off, these commemorative 
tablets would be, in many parts of Europe, as thick 
as milestones. No ; the great merit of Spezia, to 
my eye, is that I engaged a boat there of a lovely 
October afternoon, and had myself rowed acn)S8 
the gulf — it took about an hour and a half — to the 
little bay of Leriei, which opens out of it This 
bay of Leriei is charming; the bosky gray -green 
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hills close it in, and on either side of the entrance, 
perched upon a bold Leadland, a wonderful old 
crumbling eastle keeps inetlectual guard. Tlie place 
is classic for all English travellers, for in the middle 
of the curving shore is the now desolate little villa 
in which Shelley spent the last months of his short 
life He was living at Lcrici when he started on that 
short southern ci'uise from which he never returned. 
The house he occupied is strangely shabby, and 
as sad as you may choose to find it. It stands 
directly upon the beach, with scarred and battered 
walls, and a lof^a of several arches opening upon 
a little terrace with a rugged parapet, which, when 
the wind blows, must be drenched with the salt 
spray. The place is very lonely — all overwearied 
with sun and breeze and brine — very close to nature, 
as it was Shelley's passion to be. I can fancy a 
great lyric poet sitting on the terrace, of a warm 
evening, far from England, in the early years of the 
century. In that place, and with his genius, he, 
would, as ft matter of coiirse, have heard in the voice 
of nature a sweetness which only the lyric movement 
could translate It is a place where an English- 
speaking traveller may veiy honestly be sentimental 
and feel moved, himself, to lyric utterance. But I 
must content myself with saying in halting prose 
that I remember few episodes of Italian travel moi-e 
sympathetic, as they have it here, than that perfect 
autumn ailcrnooni the half-hour's station on the 
little battered terrace of the villa ; the climb to the 
singularly picturesque ohl castle that hangs above 
Lerici ; the meditative lounge, in the fading light, 
on the vine-decked platibiiu that looked out toward 
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the sunset and the darkening mountains, and, far 
below, upon the quiet sea, beyond which the pale- 
faced villa stared up at the brightenmg moon. 



IV. 

I had never known Florence more charming 
tlian I found her for a week in that brilliant 
October. She sat in the sunshine beside her yellow 
river like the little treasure-city that she has always 
seemed, without commerce, without other industry 
than the manufacture of mosaic paper-weights and 
alabaster Gupids, without actuality, or energy, or 
earnestness, or any of those rugged virtues which 
in most cases are deemed indispensable for civic 
robustness; with nothing but the little unaug- 
mented stock of her medieval memories, her tender- 
coloured mountains, her churches and palaces, pic- 
tures and statues. There were very few strangers ; 
one s detested fellow siglit-seer was infrequent ; the 
native population itself seemed scanty ; the sound 
of wheels in the streets was but occasional; by 
eight o'clock at night, ap]>areutly, every one had 
gone to bed, and the wandering tourist, still wander- 
ing, had the place to himself — had the tliick 
shadow-masses of the great palaces, and the shafts 
of moonlight striking the polygonal piiviug-stones, 
and the empty bridges, and the silvered yellow of the 
Arno, and the stillness broken only by a homeward 
step, accompanied by a snatch of song from a warm 
Italian voice. My room at the imi looked out on 
the river, and was floodetl idl day with sunshine. 
There was an absui*d orange-coloured paper on the 
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walls ; the Amo, of a line not altf^ether different, 
flowed beneath ; and on the other aide of it rase a 
line of aallow houses, of extreme antiquity, crumb- 
ling and mouldering, bidging and protnidiiig over the 
stream. (I seem to speak of their fronts ; but what 
I saw was their shabby backs, which were exposed 
to the clieerfiil flicker of the river, while the fronts 
stood for ever in the deep, damp shadow of a narrow 
mediteval street.) All this brightness and yellow- 
ness was a jierpetual delight ; it was a part of that 
indefinably charming colour which Florence always 
seems to wear as you look up and down at it from 
the river, from the bridge and quays. This is 
a kind of grave brilliancy — a harmony of high tints 
— which I know not how to describe. There are 
yellow walls and green blinds and red roofs, and 
intervals of brilliant brown and natural -looking 
blue ; but the picture is not spotty nor gaudy, 
thanks to the colours being distributed in lai^^e and 
comfortable miissea, and to its being washed over, 
as it were, by some liappy softness of sunshine. 
The river-front of Florence is, in short, a delightful 
composition. Part of iti charm comes, of course, 
from the generous aspect of those high-based Tuscan 
palaces which a renewal of acquaintance with them 
has again commended to me as the most dignified 
dwellings in the world. Nothing can be finer than 
that look of giving np the whole immense ground- 
floor to simple purposes of vestibule and staircase, 
of court and high-arched entrance; as if this were 
all but a massive pedestal for the real habitation, 
and people were not properly housed unless, to 
begin with, they should be lifted fifty feet above the 
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pavement. The great blocks of the basement ; the 
great intervals, horizontally and vertically, from 
window to window (telling of the height and breadth 
of the rooms within) ; the armorial shiehl hung for- 
ward at one of the angles ; the wide-brimmed roof, 
overshadowing the narrow street; the rich old 
browns and yellows of the walls — these definite 
elements are put together with admirable art. 

Take one of these noble structures out of its 
oblique situation in the town ; call it no longer a 
palace, but a villa ; set it down upon a terrace, on 
one of the hills that encircle Florence, with a row 
of liigh-waistod cyiu'csscs beside it, a grassy court- 
yard, and a view of the Florentine tcnvcrs and the 
valley of the Arno, and you will think it ])erliaps 
even more worthy of your esteem. It was a Sunday 
noon, and brilliantly warm, when I arrived in Flor- 
ence ; and after I had looked from my windows 
a while at that quietly-basking riyer-front I have 
spoken of, I took my way across one of the bridges 
and then out of one of the gates — that immensely 
tall Eonian Gate, in which the space from the top 
of the arch to the cornice (except that there is 
scarcely a cornice, it is all a plain, massive piece of 
wall) is as great (or seems to be) as that from the 
ground to the former point. Then I climbed a 
steep and winding way — much of it a little dull, 
if one likes, being boimded by mottled, mossy 
garden-walls — to a villa on a hill-toj), where I 
found various things that tiuiched me with almost 
too fine a point. Seeing them again, often, for a 
week, both by sunlight and moonshine, I n(;ver 
quite learned not to covet them ; not to feel tliat 
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not being a part of them was somehow to miss aD 
Gxqukite chance. What a tranquil, contented life 
it seemed, with romantic beauty as a part of its 
daily texture ! — the sunny terrace, with its tangled 
podcre heneath it; the bright gray olivea against 
the bright blue aky ; the long, serene, horizontal 
lines of other villas, flanked by their \ipward 
cypresses, disposed upon the neighbouring hilla ; the 
richest little city in the world in a softly-scooped 
hollow at one's feet, and beyond it the most appeal- 
ing of views, the moat majestic, yet the most 
familiar. Within the villa was a great love of art 
aud a painting-room fuU of successful work, so that 
if human life tliere seemed very tranquil, the tran- 
quillity meant simply contentment and devoted 
occupation. A beautiful occupation in that beauti- 
ful position, what could possibly be better ? That 
ia what I spoke juat now of envying — a way of life 
that ia not afraid of a little isolation and tolerably 
quiet days. When such a life presents iteelf in a 
dull or an ugly place, we e.steeui it, we admire it, 
but we do not feel it to be the ideal of good fortune. 
Wlien, however, the people who lead it move as 
&gui'cs in an ancient, noble landscape, and their 
walks and contemplations are like a turning of the 
leaves of history, we aeem to have before us au 
admirable case of virtue made easy ; meaning here 
by virtue, contentment and concentration, the lo\e 
of privacy and study. One need not be exacting if 
one lives among local conditions that are of them- 
selves constantly suggestive. It is true, indeed, 
that I might, after a certain time, grow weary of a 
regular afternoon stroll among the Florentine lanes ; 
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of sitting on low parapets, in intervals of flower- 
topped wall, and looking across at Fiesole, or down 
the rich-hued valley of the Amo ; of pausing at the 
open gates of villas and wondering at the height of 
cypresses and the depth of loggias; of walking 
home in the fading light and noting on a dozen 
westward-looking surfaces the glow of the opposite 
sunset. But for a week or so all this was delight- 
ful. The villas are innumerable, and if one is a 
stranger half the talk is about villas. This one has 
a story ; that one has another ; they all look as if 
they had stories. Most of them are offered to rent 
(many of them for sale) at prices unnaturally low ; 
you may have a tower and a garden, a chapel and 
an expanse of thirty windows, for five hundred 
dollars a year. In imagination, you hire three or 
four ; you take possession, and settle, and live there. 
About the finest there is something very grave and 
stately; about two or three of the best there is 
something even solemn and tragic. From what 
does this latter impression come ? You gather it 
it as you stand there in the early dusk, looking at 
the long, pale-brown faqade, the enormous windows, 
the iron cages fastened upon the lower ones. Part 
of the brooding expression of these great houses 
comes, even when they have not fallen into decay, 
from their look of having outlived their original 
use. Their extraordinary largeness and massiveness 
are a satue upon their present fate. They were not 
built with such a thickness of wall and depth of 
embrasure, such a solidity of staircase and super- 
fluity of stone, simply to aflord an economical 
winter residence to English and American families. 
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I know not whether it was the appearance of these 
stony old villas, wliich seemed ao dumbly conscious 
of a change of manners, tliat threw a tiuge of 
melancJioly over the general prospect ; certain it is 
that, having always found this plaintive note in the 
view of Florence, it seemed to me now particularly 
distinct. " Lovely, lovely, but it makes me blue," 
the fanciful stranger could not but murmur to him- 
self as, in tlie late afternoon, he looked at the land- 
scape from over one of the low parapets, and then, 
with his hands in his pockets, turned away indoors 
to candles and dinner. 



V. 

Bolow, in the city, in wandering about in the 
streets and churches and museums, it was impossible 
not to have a good deal of the same feeling ; but 
here the impression was more easy to analyse. It 
came from a sense of the perfect scparateness of all 
the great productions of the Renaissance from the 
present and the future of the place, from the actual 
life and manners, the native ideal, i have already 
spoken of the way in which the great aggregation 
of beautiful works of art in the Italian cities strikes 
the visitor nowadays (so far as present Italy is con- 
cerned) as the mere stock-in-trade of an impecuQi- 
0U3 but thrifty people. It is this metaphj'sical 
deseitedness and loneliness of the great works of 
architecture and sculpture that deposits a certain 
weight upon the heart ; when we see a great tradi- 
tion broken we feel something of tlie \mn with 
' which wo hear a stifled cry. But regret is one 
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thing and roscntnieiit is anotlior. Seeing one morn- 
ing, in a sliop-wiiidow, the scries of Mornings in 
Florence, jniMishoJ a few years siiic^> by ilr. liuskin, 
I made haste to enter and purchase these amusing 
little books, some passages of which I remembered 
formerly to have read. I could not turn over many 
pages without observing that the " separatcness " 
of the new and old which I just mentioned had 
produced in tlieir author the liveliest iiTitatiou. 
With the more acute phases of tliis sentiment it 
wjis difficult to syiu]>athise, for tlie simple reason, it 
seems to me, that it savours of arrogance to (U;mand 
of any people, as a right of one's own, that they 
shall be artistic. " I>e artistic yourselves ! " is the 
very natural reply that young Italy has at hand for 
English critics and censors. When a peoj^le pro- 
duces beautiful statues and pictures it gives us some- 
thing more than is set <l<)wn in the bond, and we 
must thank it f(>r its generosity ; and when it stops 
producing them or caring for them we may cease 
thanking, but we hardly have a right to begin and 
abuse it. Tlie wreck of Florence, says Mr. IJuskin, 
" is now too ghastlv and heart-breakin;!' to anv human 
soul that remembers the davs of ohl : " and these 
desperate words are an allusion to the fact that the 
little square in front of the cathednd, at the foot of 
Giotto's Tower, with the grand r»a])tistciT on the 
other si<le, is now the resort of a number of hackney- 
coaches and omnibuses. This fact is doubtless 
lamentable, and it would be a hundred times more 
agreeable to see among people who have been made 
the heirs of so priceless a work of ai*t as the sublime 
campanile some such feeling about it as would keep 
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it free even from tlie (lan;;er of defilement A cab- 
stand is a very uj;ly ami dirty tbiiig, and Giotto's 
Tower sliould Lave notlnng in common witli such 
conveniences. But tliere is more tlmn one way of 
taking such things, and a quiet traveller, who lias 
been walking about for a week with his mind full 
of the sweeLness and suggestivenesa of a hundred 
Florentine places, may feel at last, in looking into 
Mr. Kiiskin'a little tracts that, discord for discord, 
there is not much to choose between the importunity 
of the author's personal ill-humour and the incon- 
gruity of horsc-pails and bundles of hay. And one 
may say this without Ixjing at all a partisan of the 
doctrine of the iuevitablencss of new desecrations. 
For my own part, I believe there are few things in 
this line that the new Italian spirit is not ca^Mtble of, 
and not many, indeed, that we are not destined to 
see. Pictures and buildings will not be completely 
destroyed, because in that case foreigners with full 
pockets would cea,se to vi.*it the country, and the 
turn-stiles at the doors of the old palaces and con- 
vents, with the little patented slit for absorbing 
your half-franc, would gi-ow quito rusty, and creak 
with disuse. But it is safe to say that the new 
Italy, growing into an old Italy again, will continue 
to take her elbow-room wherever she finds it. 

I om almost ashamed to say what I did with 
Mr. Buskin's little books. I put them into my 
pocket and l>ctook myself to Santa Maria Novella. 
There I sat down, and after I had looked about for 
a while at the beautiful church, I drew them forth 
one by one, and read the greater part of them. 
Occupying one's self with light literature in a great 
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relij^ious edifice is porluips as bail a piece of profana- 
tion JLs any of those rude dealings wliich Mr. Kuskin 
justly dei)lores ; but a tmveller has to make tlie 
most of odd moments, and J was waiting for a friend 
in whose company I was to go and look at Giotto's 
beautiful frescoes in the cloister of the church. My 
friend was a long time coming, so that I had an 
hour with Mr. lluskin, whom 1 called just now a 
light I'itUratiiur, because in these little Mornings in 
Florence he is for ever making his readcjrs laugh. 
I remembered, of course, where I was ; and, in spite 
of my latent hilarity, I felt that I had rarely got 
such a snubbing. I had really been enjoying the 
good old city of Florence ; but I now learned from 
Mr. Rusk in that this was a scandalous waste of 
charity. I should have gone about with an impre- 
Ciition on my lii)s, 1 should have worn a face three 
yards long. I had taken great pleasure in certain 
frescoes by Ghirlandaio, in the choir of that very 
church ; but it a])j;eared from one of the little books 
that these frescoes were rts naui'ht. I had much 
admired Santa Croce, and I had thought the Duomo 
a very noble affair ; but I had now the most positive 
assurance 1 knew nothing about it. After a while, 
if it was only ill-humour that was needed for doing 
honour to the city of the Medici, I felt that I had 
risen to a proper level ; only now it was Mr. Kuskin 
himself I had lost patience witli, and not the stu[)id 
Urunelleschi and tlie vulgar Ghirlandaio. lndee<l, I 
lost patience altogether, and asked myself by what 
right this informal votary of form i)reteuded to run 
riot through a quiet travellers relish for the noblest 
of pleasures — his wholesome enjoyment of the love- 
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lieat of cities. The little books seemed invidioua 
and insane, and it was only when I remembered 



that I had been under no oldi^alioii to buy them 
tliat I checked myself in repenting; of Iiaviii^ done 
Ba Then, at IJLSt, my fiiend aiTived, and we passed 
t(^ether out of tlie church, and thrciugli the fii-st 
cloister besiile it, into a snjaller enclosufe, wliorc we 
stood a whihi to kiok at the tomb of the Murcbesa 
Strozzi-Riiloltt, upon wliich the great Giotto has 
painted four superb little jiictures. It was easy to 
see the ]iicture3 wcixj superb; but I drew forth oiio 
of my little books af;ain, for I liad observed that 
Mr. Buskin spoke of tlieni. Hereupon I recovered 
my tolerance ; for what conld bo tictter in this case, 
I asked myself, than Mr. lluskin'd remarks? They 
am, in fact, excellent and cliarmJiig, and full of 
appif.ciatiou of the deep and simple beauty of the 
great painter's work. I read them aloud to my 
companion; but my com] Kin ion was rather, as the 
phrase is, "put off" by tliem. One of the frescoes 
{it is a picture of the birth of tJie A'irfjiu) contains 
a fiifure coniinf! thruugh a door. " Of ornament," I 
quote, "tbei'c is only tlie entirely simple oullinc of 
the vase which the Eer\'ant cai-ries ; of colour two or 
three masses of sober rod and pure white, with brown 
and gray. That is all," Mr. lluskin oontiinios. 
"And if you are pleased with this you can see 
Florence. Uut if not, by all means nnuisc yourself 
there, if you lind it ainu.siny, as long as you like; 
you can never see it." You mit never see it. This 
seemed -to my friend insull'erable, and I had to 
shullle away the book again, so that we might look 
at the fresco with the unrallled geniality it deserves. 
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We agreed afterwards, when in a more convenient 
place I read aloud a good many more passages from 
Mr. lluskin's tracts, tliat there are a great many 
ways of seeing Florence, as there are of seeing most 
beautiful and interesting things, and that it is very 
dry and j^edantic to say that the happy vision de- 
pends upon our squaring our toes with a certain 
particular chalk-mark. We see Florence wherever 
and whenever we enjoy it, and for enjoying it we 
fmd a gi'eat many more pretexts than Mr. Kuskin 
seems inclined to allow. My friend and 1 agreed 
also, however, that the little books were an excellent 
purchase, on account of the great charm and felicity 
of nmch of tlieir incidental criticism ; to say nothing, 
as I hinted just now% of their being extremely amus- 
ing. Nothing, in fact, is more comical than the 
familiar asperity of the authors style and the peda- 
gogic fashion in which he pushes and pulls his 
unhappy pupils about, ji^rking their heads toward 
this, rapping their knuckles for that, sending them 
to stand in corners, and giving them Scripture texts 
to copy. But it is neither the felicities nor the 
aberrati<m« of detail, in Mr. Euskin's writings, that 
are the main affair for most readers ; it is the gene- 
ral tone that, as I have said, puts tliem off or draws 
them on. For many persons he will never bear the 
test of being read in this rich old Italy, where art, 
so long as it reiilly lived at all, was sj)ontaneous, 
joyous, irresponsible. If the reader is in daily con- 
tact with those beautiful Florentine wx>rks which do 
still, in a way, force themselves into notice through 
the vulgarity and cruelty of mo«lern ])rofanation, it 
will seem to him that Mr. Ituskin s little books are 
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pitched in the strangest falsetto key. " One may 
read a hundred pages of this sort of thing," said my 
friend, " without ever dreaming that he is talking 
about art. You can say nothing worse about it 
than that." And that is very true. Art is the one 
comer of liuman life in which we may take our 
ease. To justify our presence there the only thing 
that is demanded of us is that we sliall have a 
passion for representation. In other places our 
passions are conditioned and embarrassed ; we are 
allowed to have only so many as are consistent with 
those of our neighbours ; with tlieir convenience and 
well-being, with their convictions and prejudices, 
their rules and regulations. Art means an escape 
from all this. Wherever her brilliant standard floats 
the need for apologies and exonerations is over; 
there it is enough simply that we please or that we 
are pleased. There the tree is judged only by its 
fruits. If these are sweet, one is welcome to pluck 
them. 

One may read a gi*eat many pages of Mr. Euskin 
without getting a hint of this delightful truth ; a 
hint of the not unimportant fact that art, after all, is 
made for us, and not we for art. This idea of the 
value of a work of art being the amount of illusion 
it yields is conspicuous by its absence. And as for 
Mr. liuskin*s world of art being a place where we 
may take life easily, woe to the luckless mortal who 
enters it with any such disposition. Instead of a 
garden of delight, he finds a sort of assize-court, in 
perpetual session. Instead of a place in which 
human responsibilities are lightened and suspended, 
he finds a region governed by a kind of Draconic 
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legislation. His responsibilities, indeed, are tenfold 
increased ; tlie gulf between truth and error is for 
ever yawning at his feet; the pains and penalties 
of this same error are advertised, in apocal}^tic ter- 
minology, upon a thousand sign-posts ; and the poor 
wanderer soon begins to look back with infinite 
longing to the lost paradise of the artless. There 
can be no greater want of tact in dealing with those 
things with which men attempt to ornament life 
than to be perpetually talking about " error." A 
truce to all rigidities is the law of the place ; the 
only thing that is absolute there is sensible charm. 
The gi'im old bearer of the scales excuses herself; she 
feels that this is not her province. Differences here 
are not iniquity and righteousness ; they are sinij)ly 
variations of temperament and of point of view. We 
are not under theological government. 

VI. 

It was very charming, in the bright, warm days, 
to wander from one corner of Florence to -another, 
paying one's respects again to remembered master- 
pieces. It was pleasant also to find tliat memory 
liad played no tricks, and that the beautiful things 
of an earlier year were as l)eautiful as ever. To 
enumerate these beautiful tliini^'s would take a great 
deal of space ; for I never had been more struck with 
the mere quantity of brilliant Florentine work. Even 
giving up the Duoino and Santa ('roce to ]\fr. Ruskin 
as verv ill-ari-au'fed edifices, the list of the Morenthie 
treasures is almost inexhaustible. Those long outer 
galleries of the Ullizi had nevur seemed to me more 
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delectable ; sometimes there were not more tlian two 
or three fijjiirea standing there, Baedeker in Ijaud, to 
break the charming perspectiva One side of tiiis 
upstairs-portico, it will be remembered, is entirely 
composed of glass; a continuity of old-fiishioued 
windows, di-aped with white curtains of rather primi- 
tive fashion, which liaug there till they acquire 
a perceptible " tone." The light, passing through 
tiiem, is softly filtered and diffused ; it rests mildly 
upon the old marbles — chiefly antique Uonian busts 
— which stjind in the naiTow intervals of the case- 
ments. It is projected upon the numerous pictures 
that cover the opposite wall, and that are not by 
any means, as a geneml thing, t)ie gems of the great 
collection ; it imiiaits a faded brightness to tlie old 
ornamental arabesques uimii the {>auited wooden 
ceiling, and it makes a great soft sliining upon the 
marble floor, in which, as you look up and down, you 
see the strolling tourists and the motionless cojij'ists 
almost reflected. I don't know why 1 should find 
all this very pleasant, but, in fact, I have selduiii 
gone into the Ullizi willjout walking the length of 
this third-story cloister, belween the (for the most 
part) thii-d-rate ]iictures and the fadetl cotton cur- 
tains, 'Why is it that in Italy we see a charm in 
thhigs iu regard to which in otlier countries we 
, always take vulgarity for gmnteil ? If in the city 
of New York a great museum ()f tlie arts were to be 
provided, by way of deconition, with a species of 
verandah inclosed on one side by a series of siuull- 
paned windows, drajied in dirty linen, and furnished 
on the other with an array of pictorial feebleuesa, 
the place being surmounted by a thinly -i>ain ted 
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wooden roof, strongly suggestive of summer heat, of 
winter cold, of frequent leakage, those amateurs who 
had had the advantage of foreign travel would be at 
small pains to conceal their contempt. Contemptible 
or respectable, to the judicial mind, this quaint old 
loggia of the Uffizi admitted me into twenty cham- 
bers where I found as great a number of ancient 
favourites. I do not know that I had a warmer 
greeting for any old friend than for Andrea del Sarto, 
that most touching of painters who is not one of the 
first. But it was on the other side of the Arno that 
I found him in force, in those dusky drawing-rooms 
of the Pitti Palace, to which you take your way 
along the tortuous tunnel that wanders through the 
houses of Florence, and is suj)ported by the little 
goldsmiths' booths on the Ponte Vecchio. In the 
ricJi, insufficient light of these beautiful rooms, where, 
to look at the pictures, you sit in damask chairs and 
rest your elbows on tables of malachite, Andrea del 
Sarto becomes peculiarly effective. Before long you 
feel a real affection for him. I>ut the great pleasure, 
after all, was to revisit the earlier masters, in those 
sjHicimens of them chiefly that bloom so unfadingly 
on the big, ])lain walls of the Academy. Fra Angel ico 
and Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, and Tx)renzo di Credi 
are the sweetest and bust of all i)ainters ; as I sat 
for an hour in their conqjauy, in the cold great hall 
of the institution I have menticmed — there are 
shabby rjifters above and an immense expanse of 
brick tiles below, and many l)ad pictures as well as 
good ones — it seemed to me more than ever that if 
one really had to choose one could not do lu/tter 
than choose here. You may sit very quietly and 
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comfortitbly at the Academy, in this big first room — 
at tlie upper eiiil, eapecially, on the left — because 
more than many other places it savours of old Flor- 
ence. More for instance, in reality, than the Bar- 
gello, though the Bargello makes great pretensions. 
Beautiful and picturesque as the Bargello is, it smells 
too strongly of restoration, and, much of old Italy as 
still lurks in its furbished and renovated chambers, 
it speaks even more distinctly of the ill-mannered 
young kingdom that has (as unavoidably as you 
please) lifted down a hundred delicate works ot 
sculpture from the convent-walls where their pious 
authors placed them. If the early Tuscan painters 
are exquisite, I can think of no praise generous 
enough for the sculptors of the same period, Duna- 
tello and Luca della Kobbia, Matteo Civitale and 
Mino da Fiesole, who, as I refreshed my memory of 
them, seemed to me to leave alisolutely nothing to 
be desired in the way of purity of inspiration and 
grace of invention. The Bai^ello is full of early 
Tuscan sculpture, most of the pieces of which have 
come from suppressed convents ; and even if the 
visitor be an ardent liberal, he is uncomfortably 
conscious of the rather brutal process by which it 
has been collected. One can hardly envy young 
Italy the number of dbagreeable things she has had 
to do. 

The railway journey from Florence to Rome bus 
been altered both for the better and for the worse ; 
for the better, in that it has been shortened by a 
couple of hours ; for the worse, iuasniuch an, when 
about half the distance has been traversed, tlie tmiu 
deflects to the west, and leaves the beautiful old 
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cities of Assisi, Perugia, Tenii, Nami, unvisitod. Of 
old, it was jiossible to visit tliese places, in a manner, 
from the window of the train ; even if you did not 
stop, as you probably could not, every time you 
passed, the picturesque fashion in which, like a 
loosened belt on an aged and shrunken person, their 
old red walls held them easily together was some- 
thing well worth noting. Now, however, by way of 
comi)ensation, the express-train to Eome stops at 
0^^4eto, and in consequence ... In consequence 
what ? Wliat is the consequence of an express train 
stopping at Orvieto ? As I glibly wrote that sen- 
tence I suddenly paused, with a sense of the queer 
stuff I was uttering. That an express train would 
graze the base of the horrid purple mountain from 
the apex of which this dark old Catholic city uplifts 
the glittering front of its cathedral — that might have 
been foretold by a keen observer of contemporary 
manners. But that it would really have the gross- 
ness to stop there, this is a fact over which, as he 
records it, a sentimental chronicler may well make 
what is vulgarly called an ado. llie train does stop 
at Orviuto, not very long, it is tnie, but long enough 
to let you out. Tlie same jjhenomenon takes place 
on the following day, when, having visited the city, 
you get in again. I availed myself of both of these 
occasions, having fonncrly neglected to drive to 
Orvieto in a post-chaise. And really, the railway- 
fstiition being in the plain, and the town on the sum- 
mit of an extraordinary hill, you have time to forget 
all about the triumj)hs of steam, while you wind 
upwanls to the city -gate. The position of Orvieto 
is superb ; it is worthy of the " middle distance " of 
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a last-centiiry landscape. But, as every one knows, 
tlie beautiful cathedral is the proper attraction of the 
place, which, indeed, save for this fine niouuTnent, 
and for its craggy and crumbling ramparts, is a 
meanly arranged and, as Italian cities go, not par- 
ticularly impressive little town. I spent a beautiful 
Sunday there, and I looked at the charming church. 
I looked at it a great deal — a great deal considering 
that on the whole T found it inferior to its fame. 
Intensely brilliant, however, is tlie densely carved 
front; densely covered with the fresh est -looking 
mosaics. The old white marble of the sculptured 
portions is as softly yellow as ancient ivory; tlie 
large, exceedingly bright pictures above them Hashed 
and twinkled in the splendid weather. Very beauti- 
ful and interesting are the theological frescoes of Luca 
Signorelli, though I have seen pictures that struck 
me as more attaching. Very enclianting, finally, 
are the clear-faced saints and seraplis, in iflbes of 
pink and azure, whom Era Angelico has paint<;d upon 
the ceiling of the great cliapel, along with a noble 
sitting figure — more expressive of movement than 
most of the creations of this pictorial peace-maker — 
of Christ in judgment. But the interest of the 
catliedral of Orvieto is mainly not the visible result, 
hut the historical process that lies beliind it ; those 
tliree hundred years of devoted popular laboiir of 
which an American scholar has written an admirable 
account' 

> Charles Eliot Norton : Sitidg and Travd in Ita^. 
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It is hard to say exactly wlmt is the profit of com- 
paring one race with another, ami weighing in opposed 
groups the mannei*s and customs of neighbouring 
countries ; but it is certain that as we move about the 
worhl we constantly indulge in this exercise. This is 
esi>eciany the case if we happen to be infected with 
the baleful spirit of the cosmopolite — that uncom- 
fortable consequence of seeing many lands and 
feeling at home in none. To be a cosmopolite is 
not, I think, an ideal ; the ideal should be to be a 
conc(!ntrated patriot. Joeing a cosmopolite is an 
accident, but one must make the best of it. If you 
have lived about, as the phrase is, you have lost 
that stmse of the absoluteness and the sanctity of 
the habits of your fellow-patriots which once made 
you so happy in the midst of them. You have 
seen that there are a gri»at many ^>a/nVc in the 
world, and that each of these is tilled with excellent 
l)eople for whom the local idiosyncrasies are the 
only thuig that is not rather barbarous. 'J'here 
comes a time when one set of customs, wherever it 
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may be found, grows to sccin to you about as jiro- 
viiicial as anotbcr; iind then I auiipose it may bo 
said of you that you liave become a cosmopolite. 
You have formed the habit of conipariDg, of looking 
for points of dilfereiice and of resemblance, for pres- 
ent and absent advantages, for the virtues that go 
with certain defects, and the defects that go with 
certain virtues. If this is poor work coiupareil witli 
the active practice, in the sphere to which a dis- 
criminating Providence has assigned you, of the 
duties of a tax-payer, an elector, a juryman or a 
diuor-out, there is nevertheless somethiug to be said 
for it. It ia good to think well of mankind, and 
tills, on the whole, a cosmopolite does. If you limit 
your generalisations to the sphere I mentioned just 
now, there is a danger that your occasional fits of 
pessimism may be too sweeping. When you are 
out of humour the whole country suffers, liecanse at 
such moments cue is never discriminating, and it 
costs yOH very little bad logic to lump your feliow- 
citizens together. But if you are living about, as I 
say, certain differences imjwse themselves. The 
worst you can say of the human race is, for instance, 
that the Germans aie a detestable people. They 
do not represent the human race for you, as in your 
native town your fellow -citizens do, and your nu- 
flattering judgment has a flattering reverse. If the 
Germans are detestable, you are mentally saying, 
there are those admirable French, or those charming 
Americans, or those interesting English. (Of course 
it is simply by accident that I couple the German 
name here with tlie unfavourable adjective The 
epithets may be transposed at will.) Notldng can 
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■well be more different from anytliing else than the 
English from the French, so that, if you are acquainted 
with both nations, it may be said that on any special 
point your agreeable impression of the one implies 
a censorious attitude toward the other, and vice va'sd. 
This has rather a shocking sound ; it makes the 
cosmopolite appear invidious and narrow-minded. 
But I hasten to add that there seems no real reason 
why even the most delicate conscience should take 
alarm. The consequence of the cosmopolite spirit 
is to initiate you into the merits of all peoples ; to 
convince you that national virtues are numerous, 
though tliey may be very ditlerent, and to make 
downright preference really very hard. I have, for 
instance, every disposition to think better of the 
English race than of any other except my own. 
There are things which make it natural I should ; 
there are inducements, provocatioas, temptations, 
almost bril>e.s. There have been moments when I 
have almost burned my ships behind me, and de- 
clared that, as it simplified matters greatly to pin 
one's faith to a chosen people, I would henceforth 
cease to trouble my head about the lights and 
shades of the foreign character. I am convinced 
that if I had taken this reckless ent(ao:ement, I 
should greatly have regretted it You may find a 
room very comfortable to sit in with the window 
open, and nr)t like it at all when the window has been 
shut If one were to give up the privilege of com- 
paring the English with other people, one would 
very soon, in a moment of reaction, make once for 
all (and most unjustly) such a comjjarison as would 
leave the English nowhere. Compare then, I siiy, 
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as often as the occasion presents itselt The result 
as regards any particular people, and as regards the 
human race at lai'ge, may be pronounced agreeable, 
and the process is both iustructive and entertaining. 
So the author of these observations finds it on 
returning to Paris after living for upwards of a year 
in London. He finds himself comparing, and the 
re-sults of comparison are several disjointed reflections, 
of whieh it may be profitable to make a note. Cer- 
tainly I'iiris is a very old story, and London i.s a 
still older one ; and there is no great reason why a 
journey acrtjss the channel and back should quicken 
one's perspicacity to an iinprece dented degree. I 
therefore will not pretend lo have been looking at 
Piti'is with new eyes, or to have gathered on the 
banks of the Seine a harvest of extraordinary im- 
pressious. I will only pretend that a good many 
old impressions have recovered their freshness, and 
that there is a sort of renovated entertainment in 
looking at the most brilliant city in the world with 
eyes attuned to a different pitch. Never, in fact, 
have those qualities of brightness and gaiety that 
are half the stock -in- trade of the city by the Seine 
seemed to me more uncontestable. The autumn is 
but half over, and Paris is, in common parlance, 
empty. The private houses are closed, the lions 
have returned to the jungle, the Champa Elysees are 
not at all " raondaius." But I have never seen 
Paris more Parisian, in the pleasantest sense of the 
word ; better humoured, more open- windowed, more 
naturally entertaining. A radiant September helps 
the case ; but doubtless the matter is, as I hinted 
above, in a large degree " subjective." For when 
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one coracs to tlie i>oint there is nothing very par- 
ticular just now for l*aris to rub her hands about. 
The Exhibition of 1878 is looming up as large as a 
mighty mass of buildings on the Trocadt'ro can make 
it. These buildings are very magnificent and fan- 
tastical ; they hang over the Seine, in their sudden 
iumiensity and glittering newness, like a palace in 
a fairy-tale. But the trouble is that most people 
appear to regard the Exhibition as in fiict a fairy- 
tale. They speak of the wonderful structures on the 
Champ de Mars and the Trocadero as a predestined 
monument to the folly of a group of gentlemen 
destitute of a sense of the opportune. Tlie moment 
certainly does not seem very well chosen for inviting 
the world to come to Paris to amuse itself. The 
world is too much occupied with graver cares — with 
reciprocal cannonading and chopping, with cutting 
of throats and Imrning of homes, witli murder of 
infants and mutilation of molhei'S, with warding off 
famine and civil war, with lamenting the failure of 
its resources, the dulness of trade, the emi)tiness of 
its pockets, liome is burning altogether too fast 
for even its most irrosponsiljle spirits to tind any 
great satisfaction in liddling. Dut even if there is 
(ivs there very well may bu) a certain s('(?i»ticism 
at headquartei's as to the accom]>lishmont of this 
graceful design, there is no apjiarent hesitation, and 
everything is going forward as rapidly as if mankind 
were breathless with expectation. That familiar 
iigure, the Parisian ovvricr, with his white, chalky 
blouse, his attenuated juirson, his clev(?r fat'c, is more 
familiar than uver, and I suppos(% linding ])lenty of 
work to his hand, is for the time in a comparatively 
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rational state of iniud. He swarms in thousands, 
not only in the region of the Exhibition, but along 
the great thoroughfare — the Avenue de TOpdra — 
which has just been opened in tlie interior of Paris. 
This is an extremely Parisian creation, and as it 
is really a great convenience — it will save a great 
many steps and twists and turns — I suppose it 
should be spoken of \vith gratitude and admiration. 
But I confess that to my sense it belongs primarily 
to that order of benefits which during the twenty 
years of the Empire gradually deprived the streets 
of Paris of nine- tenths of their ancient individuality. 
The deadly monotony of the Paris that M. Hauss- 
mann called into being — its huge, blank, pompous, 
featureless sameness — sometimes comes over the 
wandering stranger with a force that leads him to 
devote the author of these miles of architectural 
commonplace to execration. The new street is 
quite on the imperial system ; it must make the 
late Xapoleon III. smile with beatific satisfaction as 
he looks down upon it from the Bonapartist comer 
of Paradise. It stretches straight away from the 
pompous facade of the Opera to the doors of the 
Thdatre Fran^ais, and it must be admitted that there 
is something fine in the vista that is closed at one 
end by the great sculptured and gilded mass of the 
former building. But it smells of the modern 
asphalt ; it is lined with great white houses that 
are adorned with machine-made arabesques, and 
each of which is so exact a copy of all the rest that 
even the little white porcelain number on a blue 
groimd, which looks exactly like all the other num- 
bers, hardly constitutes an identity. Presently there 
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will be a long succession of milliners* and cliocolate- 
inakers* slio[)s in the basement of this homogeneous 
row, anil the ]^rettv bonnets and bonbonnieres in the 
shining windows will have their ribbons knotted 
with a chic that you must come U) Paris to sec. 
Then tliere will be little glazed sontry-boxes at 
regular intervals along the curbstone, in which 
churlish old women will sit selling half a dozen 
co]»ics of each of the newspapers ; and over the 
hardened bitumen the young Parisian of our day 
will constantly circulate, looking mtlicr pallid and 
wearing very large shirt-cuffs. And the new avenue 
will be a great success, for it will place in sym- 
metrical communicatiou two of the most im])ortant 
establishments in France — the temple of Freucli 
music and the ti*mple of French comedy. 

I said just now that no two things could well be 
more unlike than England and France ; and though 
the remark is not original, I uttered it with the 
spontaneity that it must have on the lips of a traveller 
who, having left either country, has just disembarked 
in the other. It is of course by this time a very 
trite oljservation, but it will continue to be made so 
long as I)Oulognc remains the same lively antithesis 
of Folkestone. An American, conscious of the family- 
likeness diffused over his own huge continent, never 
(piite unlearns his surprise at finding that so little 
of either of these two almost contiguous towns Ims 
rubbed off up<m the other. lie is surprised at 
c<*rtain Knglish ]MM>ple feeling so far away from 
France, and at all French peojile feeling so faraway 
from Kn;^dand. I travelled from JJoulogne the other 
day in the same rail way -carriage with a couple of 
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amiable and inj^euiious youug Britons, who had come 
over to spend ten days in Paris. It was their first 
landini^ in France ; they had never yet quitted their 
native island ; and in the course of a little conversa- 
tion that I had with them I was struck with the 
sciintiness of their information in regard to French 
manners and customs. They were very intcdligent 
lads ; they were apparently fresh from a university ; 
but in respect to the interesting coimtry they were 
about to enter, their minds were almost a blank. 
If the conductor, appearing at the carriage door to 
ask for our tickets, had had the leg of a frog sticking 
out of his pocket, I think their only very definite 
preconception would have been confirmed. I parted 
with them at the Paris station, and I have no doubt 
that tliey very soon began to make precious dis- 
coveries ; and I have alluded to them not in the 
least to throw ridicule upon their " insularity " — 
which indeed, being accompanied with great modesty, 
I thought a very pretty spectacle — but because 
having become, since my last visit to France, a little 
insular myself, I was more conscious of the emotions 
that attend on an arrival. 

The brightness always seems to begin while you 
are still out in the channel, when you fairly begin 
to see the French coast. You pa<?s into a region 
of intenser light — a zone of clearness and colour. 
These properties brighten and deepen as you ap- 
proach the land, and when you fairly stand upon 
that good Boulognese quay, among the blue and red 
douaniers and soldiers, the small ugly men in cerulean 
blouses, the charming fishwives, with their folded 
kerchiefs and their crisp cap-frills, their short striped 
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petticoats, their tightly-drawn stockings, and their 
little clicking sabots — wlieu you look about you at 
the smokeless air, at the i)ink and yellow houses, at 
the white-fronted cafe, close at hand, with its bright 
blue letters, its mirrors and marble-topped tables, 
its white-aproned, alert, undignified waiter, grasping 
a huge coffee-pot by a long handle — when you per- 
ceive all these things you feel the additional savour 
that foreignness gives to the ]>icturesque ; or feel 
rather, I should say, that simple foreignness may 
itself make the pictures(pie ; for certainly the ele- 
ments in the picture 1 luive just sketched are not 
especially exquisite. No matter; you are amused, 
and your amusement continues — being sensibly 
stimulated by a visit to the buflet at the railway- 
station, wliich is better than the refreshment-room 
at Folkestone. It is a pleasure to have people offer- 
ing you soup again, of their own movement ; it is a 
l)l(!asure to find a little pint of I^ordeaux standing 
naturally before your plate ; it is a pleasure to have 
a napkin ; it is a j)leasurc, above all, to take up one 
of the good long sti('ks of French bread — as bread 
is called the staff nf life, the French bake it literally 
in the shape of staves — and break off a loose, crisp, 
crusty morsel. 

There are impressions, certainly, that imi)eril 
your good-humour. No honest Anglo-Saxon can 
like a French railway-station ; and I was on the 
point of adding that no honest Anglo-Saxcm can 
like a French railway-ofTicial. I5ut 1 will not go 
so far as tliat ; for after all I cannot remember any 
great hanu that such a functionary luis ever done 
me — except in locking me up as a malefactor. It 
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is necessary to say, however, that the honest Anglo- 
Saxon, hi a French raihvay-station, is in a state of 
chronic irritation — an irritation arising from his 
sense of the injurious effect upon the genial French 
nature of the possession of an administrative uniform. 
I believe that the consciousness of brass buttons on 
his coat and stripes on his trousers has spoiled many 
a modest and amiable Frenchman, and the sight of 
these aggressive insignia always stirs within me a 
moral i)rotest. I repeat that my aversion to them 
is partly theoretic, for I have found, as a general 
thing, that an inquiry civilly made extracts a civil 
answ^er from even the most oilicial-lookiug personage. 
But I have also found that such a personage's mea- 
sure of the civility due to him is inordinately large ; 
if he places himself in any degree at your service, it 
is apparently from the sense that true greatness can 
afford to unbend. You are constantly reminded 
that you must not presume. In England these 
intimations never proceed from one's " inferiors." 
In France the "administration" is the first thing 
that touches you ; in a little while you get used to 
it, but you feel somehow that, in the process, you 
have lost the flower of your self-respect. Of course 
you are under some obligation to it. It has taken 
you off the steamer at Folkestone ; made you tell 
your name to a gentleman w4th a sword, stationed 
at the farther end of the plank — not a drawn sword, 
it is tnie, but still, at the best, a very nasty weapon ; 
marshalled you into the railway-station ; assigned 
you to a carriage — I was going to say to a seat ; 
transported you to Paris, marshalled you again out 
of the train, and under a sort of military surveil- 
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lance, into an enclosure containing a number of 
human sheep-pens, in one of which it has imprisoned 
you for some half-liour. I am always on the point, in 
these places, of asking one of my gaolers if I may 
not be allowed to walk about on parole. The 
administration at any rate has finally taken you 
out of your pen, and, through the medium of a 
functionary who "inscribes" you in a little book, 
transferred you to a cab selected by a logic of its 
own. In doing all this it has certainly done a 
great deal for you ; but somehow its good offices 
have made you feel sombre and resentful The 
other day, on arriving from London, while I was 
waiting for my luggage, I saw several of the porters 
who convey travellers* impedimenta to the cab come 
up and deliver over the coin they had just received 
fur this service to a functionary posted ad hoc in a 
corner, and aniied with a little book in which he 
noted down these remittances. The pour-haires are 
ai)parently thrown into a common fund and divided 
among the guild of port6rs. The system is doubt- 
less an excellent one, excellently can led out; but 
the sight of the poor round-shouldered man of 
burdens dropping his coin into the hand of the 
official arithmetician was to my fancy but another 
reminder that the individual, as an individual, loses 
by all that the administration assumes. 

AiU'Y living a while in England you observe the 
individual in Paris with quickened attention ; and 
I think it must lui said that at fii-st he makes an 
indifferent figure. You are struck with the race 
being physically and personally a poorer one than 
that great family of largely-modelled, fresh-coloured 
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people you have left upon the other side of the 
channel. I remember that in goiu<^ to England a 
year ago and disembarking of a dismal, sleety Sun- 
day evening at Folkestone, the first thing that struck 
me was the good looks of the i-ailway porters — 
their broad shoulders, their big brown beards, their 
well-cut features. In like manner, landing lately 
at Boulogne of a brilliant Sunday morning, it was 
impossible not to think the little men in num])ered 
caps who were gesticulating and chattering in one's 
path, rather ugly fellows. In arriving from other 
countries one is struck with a certain want of 
dignity in the French face. I do not know, how- 
ever, whether this is anything worse than the fact 
that the French face is expressive ; for it may be 
said that, in a certain sense, to express anything is 
to compromise with one's dignity, which likes to be 
understood without taking trouble. As regards the 
lower classes, at any rate, the impression I speak of 
always passes away ; you perceive that the good 
looks of the French working-people are to be found 
in their look of intelligence. These people, in 
Paris, strike me afresh as the cleverest, the most 
perceptive, and, intellectually speaking, the most 
human of their kind. The Paris auvneVy with his 
democratic blouse, his expressive, demonstrative, 
agreeable eye, his meagre limbs, his irregular, pointed 
features, his sallow complexion, his face at once 
fatigued and animated, his light, nervous organisation, 
is a figure that 1 always encounter again with pleasure. 
In some cases he looks depraved and perverted, but 
at his worst he looks refined ; he is full of vivacity 
of perception, of something that one can appeal to. 
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It takes some courage to say this, perhaps, after 
reading L Assam moir ; but in M. Emile Zola's ex- 
traordinary novel one must make the part, as the 
French say, of the horrible uncleanness of the 
author's imagination. L'Assommoir, I have been 
told, has had great success in the lower walks of 
Parisian life ; and if this fact is not creditable to 
the delicacy of M. Zola's humble readers, it proves 
a good deal in fiivoiir of their intelligence. With 
all its grossness the book in question is essentially 
a literary performance ; you must be tolerably 
clever to appreciate it. It is highly ai)preciated, I 
believe, by the young ladies who live in the region 
of the L'ltin Quarter — those young ladies who thirty 
years ago were called giisettes, and now are called 
I don't know what. They know long passages by 
heart; they repeat them with infinite gusto. '' Ce 
louchon d'AuLju-stine " — the horrible little ^irl with 
a squint, who is always playing nasty tricks and 
do<lging slaps and projectiles in Gervaise's shop, is 
their i)articular favourite ; and it must be admitted 
I that " ce louchon d' Augustine " is, as regards reality, 

a wonderful creation. 

If Parisians, both small and great, have more of 
the intellectual stamp than the i)eople one sees in 
I^)ndon, it is striking, on the other hand, that the 
peojde of the b(»tter sort in Paris look very much 
less " respectable." I did not know till I came 
back to Piiris how us(;d I had grown to the English 
cachet; but I imnuMliatelv found mvself missing it. 
You miss it in the men much more than in the 
women; for the well-to-do Frenchwoman of the 
lower orders, as one sees her in public, in the streets 
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and in shops, is always a delightfully comfortable 
and creditable pei-son. I must confess to tlie 
highest admiration for her, an admiration that 
increases with acquaintance. She, at least, is 
essentially respectable ; the neatness, compact- 
ness, and sobriety of her dress, the decision of 
her movement and accent suggest the civic and 
domestic virtues — order, thrift, frugality, the moral 
necessity of making a good appearance. It is, I 
think, an old story that to the stranger in France 
the women seem greatly superior to the men. 
Tlieir superiority, in fact, appears to be conceded ; 
for wherever you turn you meet them in the fore- 
front of action. You meet them, indeed, too often ; 
you pronounce them at times obtrusive. It is 
annoying when you go to order your boots or your 
shirts, to have to make known your desires to even 
the most neat-waisted female attendant; for the 
limitations to the feminine intellect are, though few 
in number, distinct, and women are not able to 
understand certain masculine needs. Mr. Worth 
makes ladies* dresses ; but 1 am sure there will 
never be a fashionable tailoress. There are, how- 
ever, points at which, from the commercial point 
of view, feminine assistance is invaluable. For 
insisting upon the merits of an article that has 
failed to satisfy you, talking you over, and mak- 
ing you take it; for defending a disputed biU, 
for paying the necessary compliments or supplying 
the necessary impertinence — for all these things 
the neat-waisted sex has peculiar and precious 
faculties. In the commercial class in Paris the 
man always appeals to the woman ; the w^oman 
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always stops forward. The woman always pro- 
poses tlic ooiiditioiis of a bar'^aiii. (lO about and 
look for furnished rooms, vou alwavs oncoiuiLcr a 
concierge and his wife. When you ask tlie price 
of the rooms, thci woman takes the words out of her 
husband's mouth, if indeed lie have not first turned 
to lier with a (piestioning hiok. Slie t;ikes you in 
hand ; she jn'oposes conrlitions ; she tliinks of things 
he wonhl not have thought of. 

What 1 meant just now by my allusion to the 
absence of the " nisi)eet;ibl(j " in the appearance of 
the Parisian ])oi)nlation was that the men do not 
look like g(»nllemen, as so many Englishmen do. 
The average Frenchman th;it one encounters in 
public is of so dillercnt a ty])e from the average 
Kni^lishmnn that vou can easilv brlicvti that to the 
end of tiun' tlu* two will not und(*i*st;ind each other. 
The Freu'lnnaii has always, comparatively speaking, 
a I»o]i<*miaii,em]»ii-ical look; the exi>r(;ssion of his face, 
its colouring, its movement, have not been toned 
down to th(5 neutral complexion of that breeding 
for wliich in English spe<'ch we resiTve tlie epithet 
of *'good.'* II(» is at once mon* artifi(!ial and more 
natural; the former where the Englishman is posi- 
tive, the latter wIkm-c the Englishman is negative. 
lie takes olf his hat with a ilourish to a friend, but 
the Englishman never bows. lb; ties a knot in 
th(» end of a napkin and thrusts it into his shirt.- 
collar, so that, as he sits at breakfast, the napkin 
may S(»rv(i the otli(*e of a ])inafore. Such an opera- 
tion as that sfjems to the Englishman as yiaif as the 
nourishing of om;'s hat is ]Metentij)Us. 

1 sometimes gcj to breakfast at a cafe on the l>oule- 



tJ> thi> f;(5iitlerncii \vlir> uiiiifnuil yon 
iillitiiili; at a Txjinlrm cliil.. Wlin iii 
ijn- llu-y? On flicso |.,j„ls I l,;,v,. i„ 
liiLt llif stl-;ilij;iT"s ilii;i:^iiintinii liuis II 
a niiij<;,sl,ic sDcial order iiiaHsiii;^ itsijlf 
as it usually doea in London. He j^ 
to RHBpeflt that what is behind them i 
fur cxliibil.ion ; whenyjs your Englishr, 
may be the defects of their pti-sonal 
the iiTGgularitiea of their conduct, are 
from the rear by an immense body ol 
jirieties and comforts, of domestic con 
thetilogical ohseirances. But it is i^ 
same in come back to a caf*; of which ; 
raerly been au habitii(5. Adoljihe or Et 
long white aprou and hia larpe imtcnt-lei 
has a perfect recollection of " les liabiti 
sieur." He remembers the table you ) 
wine you drank, the newsjiapcr yoii reac 
you with tlie friendliest of suiileei, and 
•'■--' tim he iiiia luid thi 
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in England, from below upward. Your waiter 
uttci'S a greeting because, after all, something human 
within him prompts him ; his instinct bids him 
say something, and his taste recommends that it 
be agreeable. The obvious reflection is that a 
waiter must not say too much, even for the sake 
of being human. But in France the people always 
like to make the little extra remark, to throw in 
something above the simply necessary. I stop 
before a little man who is selling newspapers at 
a street-comer, and ask him for the Jowtmal des 
Bdbats, His answer deserves to be literally given : 
" Je ne Tai plus, Monsieur ; mais je pourrai vous 
donner quehiuechose b, pen prts dans le meme genre 
— la Bepuhlique Fram^aise" Even a jxjrson of his 
humble condition must have had a lurking sense of 
the comicality of ollcring anything as an ecjuivalent 
for the " genre " of the venerable, classic, academic 
Ddbats. But my friend could not bear to give me 
a naked, monosyllabic refusal. 

There are two things tliat the returning observer 
is likely to do with as little delay as possible. 
One is to dine at some cabaret of which he retains a 
friendly memory ; anotjier is to betake himself to the 
Thdatro P'ran^ais. It is early in the season; there 
are no new pieces ; but I have taken great pleasure 
in seeing some of the old ones. I lost no time in 
going to see Sfademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt in 
AiulromaqTie, Antlromaqiie is not a novelty, but 
Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt has a perennial 
freshness. The play has been revived, to enable 
her to represent not the groat part, the injured and 
passionate Ilermione, but that of the doleful, 
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funereal widow of Hector. This jiart is a poor 
one; it ia immnv and inonotonous, and offers few 
brilliant opjKirtuuitii's. lint the ai'tresa knows how 
to make opportunities, and she has here a very 
sufficient one fur crossing her thin white arms over 
ber nebulous black robes, auil aif^liiny forth in silver 
accents her dolorous rhymes. Her rendering of the 
part is one more proof of her eiugnhtr iittellifteiico 
— of the fineness of her artistic nature. j\s tliero 
is not a great deal to be done with it in the way of 
declamation, she has ma^le the must of its plastic 
aide. She understands tlie art of motion and at^ 
titudc as no one else dues, and lier e.itriuinlinary 
{jersonal grace never fails her. Her Andnimaquo 
has p03tui-es of the most jKietic pictim'squencss — 
something that snj^sts the hiuken stem and diTiop- 
ing head of a flower tliat liad been rudely phuked. 
She bends over her classic confidant like the ligiiro 
of liereavement on a lia-s-rvlief, and she has a 
marvellous manner of lilting and thiDwiiig hack 
her <lelicate amis, locking thorn together, and passing 
them behind her hanging head. 

'J'he Dcmi-Mojule of M. Dumas //fc is not a novelty 
either; but I <niitc iign.'C witlj M. Francistjue Sarcey 
that it is on the whole, in form, the tiist comedy of 
our day, 1 have seen it sevci-al timcw, hut 1 never 
see it without being foi-oibly struck with its merits. 
For the dmnia of our time it must idways remain 
the mtMlel. Tlie interr'st of the story, the quiet art 
with which it is unfolded, the naturalness and 
aobeniess of the means that are used, and hy wliieU 
great effects ju-e produced, the brilliancy and rich- 
ness of the dialogue — all these things make it a 
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singularly ])erfect and interesting work. Of course 
it is admiraMy well played at the Th61tre Franc^ais. 
lladanie d'Ange was originally a part of too great 
amplitude for Mademoiselle Croizette ; but she is 
gradually filling it out and taking possession of it ; 
she begins to give a sense of the " ealme infernal," 
which George Sand somewhere mentions as the 
leading attribute of the charactxir. As for Delau- 
nay, he does nothing better, more vividly and 
gallantly, than Olivier de Jalin. When 1 say 
galhmtry I say it with qualification ; for what a 
Very queer fellow is this same M. de Jalin ! In 
seein<4 the Ik mi -Monde again 1 wits more than 
ever struidv with the oddity of its morality and 
with the way that the ideal of fine (-onduct dillers 
in ililVerent nations. The Dciai-Mumle is the 
history of the eager, the almost heroic, ellbrt of a 
clever and .superior woman, who has been guilty of 
what the French call " faults," to piuss from the 
irregular and ecpiivocal circle to which these faults 
havi* consigncMl her into what is distinctively termed 
*' good society." The only way in which the pjis- 
sage can be ellected is by her marrying an honour- 
able man ; and to induce an honourable man to 
marry her, sIkj must suppress the more discredit- 
able facts of her career. 'Jaking her for an honest 
woman, liaymond de Xanjac falls in love with her, 
and honestly j)r(»j>oses to makci her his wihi. IJut 
Jiavmond de Xanjac has contractt'd an intimato 
friendship with Olivier dc Jalin, and the action of 
th(^ ph»y i"^ more especially l)e Jalin's att(*nipt — a 
successful one — to rescui; his frien«l from the igno- 
miny of a union with Suzanne d'Ange. Jaliu 
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knows a great deal about Iter, fur the simijle reasou 
that he h&s hceu liur lo\'er. Their relatious have 
been most harmonious, but from tlie nioiuent that 
Suzaniio sets her cap at Kaiijac, Olivier declujos 
war. Suzanne struggles hai-d to keep possession of 
her suitor, who is very mucli in love with lier, and 
Olivier spui-es no pains to detach Iiini. It is the 
means tliiit (.)livier uses that excite the wonder- 
ment of tlie Anglo-Saxon s];»cetator. He takes th« 
ground tliat in such a cause all means are fair, and 
when, at the climax of tlie play, he tells a thump- 
ing lie in onlcr to make Matiume d'Aui^e cumpromise 
herself, cximihc her.wlf, he is pronounced by the author 
"le plus hoiinetu homme que je coiiuaisse." Madame 
d'Ange, as I have said, is a BU^K:rior woman ; the 
interest of the play is in her being a superior 
woman. Olivier lias been her lover ; he himself is 
one of the reasons wliy she may not marry Nanjae ; 
he has given her a push along the downwanl patli. 
But it is curious how little this is held by the antlior 
to dis<iualify him from fighting the battle in which 
she is so much the weaker combatjint. An English- 
speaking audience is more "moral" tlian a French, 
more easily scandalised ; and yet it is a singidar 
fact that if the Demi-Morule were rcpreseutetl before 
an English-speaking audience, ita sympathies would 
certainly not go with M, do Jalin. It would 
pronounce him rather a coward. Is it because 
euch an audience, altliougli it has not nearly such a 
pretty collection of pedestals to place under the 
feet of the chanuing sex, has, after all, in dcfiiult (if 
tliis degree of gallantry, a tenderness mow fun- 
damental ? Madame d'Ange hns staineil her- 
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self, and it is doubtless not at all proper that 
such ladies should be led to the altar by honour- 
able young men. The point is not that the 
English-speaking audience would be disposed to 
condone Madame d'Ange's irregularities, but that it 
would remain perfectly cold before the spectacle of 
her ex-lover's masterly campaign against her, and 
quite fail to think it positively admirable, or to 
regard the fib by which he finally clinches his 
victory as a proof of exceptional honesty. The 
ideal of our own audience woidd be expressed in 
some such words as, " I say, that's not fair game. 
Can't you let the poor woman alone 7 " 
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RHEIMS AND LAON : A LITTLE TOUR, 



1877. 



It was a very little tour, but the cliarm of the 
three or four old towns and monuments that it 
embraced, the beauty of the brilliant October, the 
pleasure of reminding one's sell' how much of the 
interest, strength and dignity of France is to be 
found outside of that huge pretentious camvansary 
called Paris (a reminder often needed), these things 
deserve to be noted. I went down to liheims to 
see the famous cathedral, and to reach Kheims I 
travelled through the early morning hours along 
the charming valley of the Marne. The Marne is 
a pretty little green river, the vegetation upon 
whose banks, otherwise unadorned, had begun to 
blush with the early fn^sts in a manner tliat 
suggested the autumnal tints of American scenery. 
The trees and bushes were sc^irlet and orange ; the 
light was splendid and a triHe harsh ; I could have 
fancied myself immersed in an American "fall," if at 
intervals some gray old large-towered church IkkI 
not lifted a sculptured front above a railway-station, 
to dispel the fond illusion. One of these cliurch- 
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fn)iits (I saw it only from the train) is particularly 
impressive ; the little catliedral of Meanx, of wbicli 
the great Bossuet was bishop, and along whose frigid 
nave he set his elo(iuence rolling witli an impetus 
which it has not wholly lost to this day. It w\as 
entertaining, moreover, to enter the country of 
champagne; for Itheims is in the ancient province 
whose later fame is syllabled the world over in 
I)opping corks. A land of vineyards is not usually 
accounted sketchable ; but the country about Eper- 
nay seemed to me to have a charm of its own. 
It strt^tched away in soft undulations that were 
pricked all over with little stakes mulHed in leaves. 
The eflect at a disUmco was that of vast suriaces, 
long, subdued biHows, of pincushion ; and yet it 
was very pretty. Tlie deep blue sky was over the 
scene ; the umhilations were lialf in sun and half 
in shade ; and h(jre and tbere, among their myriad 
bristles, were grou[)S of vintagei-s, wlio, thougli they 
are in reality, doubtless, a prosaic and mercenary 
body of hibourers, yet assumed, to a fancy tliat 
glanced at tliem in the cursory manner permitted 
by the passage of tlie tmin, the apixiarance of 
joyous and disinterested votaries of Bacclius. The 
blouses of the men, the white cajjs of the women, 
were gl(;aming in the sunshine ; they moved about 
crookedly among the tiny vine-poles. I thought 
them full of a charming sugg(\stiveness. Of all thcj 
delightful gifts of France to tlie world, this was one 
of the must agreeable — the keen, living li(piid in 
which the finest flower of sociability is usually 
dipped. It came from these sunny jJaces ; this 
little maze of curling-sticks su]»plied the world with 
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lialf the world's gaiety. I call it little only in 
relation to the immense number of bottles with 
gilded necks in which this gaiety is annually stored 
up. The acreage of the champagne seemed to me, 
in fact, large ; the bristling slopes went rolling away 
to new horizons in a manner that was positively 
reassuring. Making the handsomest allowance for 
the wine manufactured from baser elements, it was 
apparent that this big comer of a province repre- 
sents a very large number of bottles. 

As you draw near to Eheiras the vineyards be- 
come sparser, and finally disappear, a fact not to 
be regretted, for there is something incongruous in 
the juxtaposition of champagne and gothic architec- 
ture. It may be said, too, that for the proper 
appreciation of a structure like the cathedral of 
Rlieims you have need of all your head. As, after 
my arrival, I sat in my window at the inn, gazing 
up at the great faqade, I found something dizzying 
in the mere climbing and soaring of one's astonished 
vision ; and later, when I c^me to wander about in 
the upper regions of the church, and to peep down 
through the rugged lacework of the towers at the 
little streets and the small spots of public places, I 
found myself musing upon the beauty of soberness. 
My window at the Lion d'Or was like a proscenium- 
box at the play; to admire the cathedral at my 
leisure I had only to perch myself in the casement 
with a good opera -glass. I sat there for a long 
time watching the great architectural drama. A 
drama I may call it, for no church -front that I 
have seen is more animated, more richly figured. 
The density of the sculptures, the immense scale of 
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the images, detract, perhaps, at first, in a certain 
sense, from the impressiveuess of the cathedral of 
Eheims ; the absence of lar^e surfaces, of ascending 
lines, deceives you as to the elevation of the front, 
and the dimensions of some of the uj)i>er statues 
bring them unduly near the eye. But little ])y 
little you perceive that this great figured and 
storied screen has a mass proportionate to its 
detail, and that it is the grandest pait of a struc- 
ture which, as a whole, is one of the noblest works 
of mans hands. Most people rcnioinber to have 
seen some priift or some photograph of this heavily- 
charged fa(;ade of IMieinis, which is usually put 
forward as the great examjde of the uin'on of the 
])urity and the possible richness of gothic. I must 
first liave seen some such print in my earliest years, 
for 1 have always thought of Hheims as the typical 
gothic cathedral. 1 had vague associations with it ; 
it srcnuid to me that I had alreadv stood there in 
the little overwhelmed /y/rrctf. One's literary associa- 
tions with llheims are indeed very vivid and impres- 
sive; they Ixigin with the picture of the steel-clad 
Maid pjissing under the deeply-sculptured portal, Nnth 
a banner in her hand which she has no need to 
lower, and while she stands amid the incense and 
the chants, the glitter of anns aiid the glow of 
coloured lights, asking leave of the young king whom 
she has crowned to turn away and tend her flocks. 
And after that there is the sense of all the kings of 
France having travelled down to liheinis in their 
splendour to be consecrated; the great groups 
on the front of the church must have looked down 
on groups almost us stately — groups full of colour 
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and movement — asseniblerl in the square. (Tlie 
S([nare of Jilieinis, it must be confessed, is rather 
shabhy. It is singular that the august ceremony 
of th(^ sfff-re shouUl not have left it,s mark ui)on the 
disposition of the houses, should not have kept 
thorn at a respectful disUuuic. l^uis XIV., smooth- 
ing his plumage ])ef(ire he enttu'ed the church, can 
hardly have had si)ac(*, to swini; tlu^ tvMm oi his 
coronation-robe.) Ihit when in driving into the 
town I reached the small pnM iuct, such as it is, 
and saw the cathedral lift its s[)ireless towers above 
the long rows of its carven saints, the huge wheel 
of its window, the thi-ee great caverns of its portjils, 
with the higli acute pediments above each arch, and 
the sides abutting outward like the beginning of a 
pyramid ; when I looked at all tliis 1 felt that I 
had carried it in my mind fnmi my earliest years, 
and that the stately vision had been implanted 
there by some forgotten glimpse of an old-fixshioned 
w\ater-colour sketch, in which the sky wtis wttshed 
in with expressive splashes, the remot(ir jiarts of 
the church tinted with a fascinating blueness, and 
the foundations represented as encumbered with 
little gabled and cross-timbered houses, inhabited 
by women in red jietticoats and curious caps. 

1 shall not attempt any regular enumeration of 
the great details of the farade of IJheims ; I cannot 
profess even to have fully apprehended them. They 
are a glorious company, and lu?re and there, on its 
high-hung pedestal, one of the figures deta^'lies its»df 
with peculiar ell(»ctiveness. Over the central jwirtal 
sits the Virgin Mary, meekly submitting her head to 
the ponderous crown whicli h(jr Son ])rei)ares to j)lace 
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upon it; the attitude and movement of Christ are full 
of a kind of splendid politeness. The three great door- 
ways are in themselves a museum of imagery, dis- 
posed in each case in five close tiers, the statues in 
each of tlie tiers packed perpendicularly against their 
comrades. The effect of these great hollowed and 
chiselled recesses is extremely striking ; they are a 
proper vestibule to the dusky richness of the interior. 
The cathedral of Eheims, more fortunate than many of 
its companions, appears not to have suffered from the 
iconoclasts of the Ilevolution ; I noticed no absent 
heads nor broken noses. It is very true tliat these 
members may have had adventures to w^hich they 
do not, as it were, allude. But, like many of its 
companions, it is so pressed upon by neighbouring 
houses that it is not easy to get a general view of 
the sides and the rear. You may walk round it, 
and note your walk as a long one ; you may observe 
that the choir of the church travels back almost into 
another quarter of the city ; you may see the far- 
spreading mass lose itself for a while in parasitic 
obstructions, and then emerge again with all its 
buttresses Hying; but you miss that wide margin of 
space and light which should enable it to present 
itself as a consistent picture. Pictures have their 
frames, and poems have their margins ; a great work 
of art, such as a gothic catliedral, should at least 
have elbow-room. You may, however, stroll l)eneath 
the walls of Itheims, along a narrow, dark street^ 
and look up at the mighty structure and see its 
higher parts foreshoilened into all kinds of delusive 
proportions. There is a grand entertainment in the 
view of the church which you obtfiin from the 
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farthennost point to which you may recede from it 
in the rear, keeping it still within sight I have 
never seen a cathedral so magnificently buttressed. 
The buttresses of Rheims are all double ; they have 
a tremendous spring, and are supported upon pede- 
stals surmounted by immense crocketed canopies 
containing statues of wide- winged angels. A great 
balustrade of gothic arches connects these canopies 
one with another, and along this balustrade are 
perched strange figures of sitting beasts, unicorns 
and mermaids, griffins and monstrous owls. Huge, 
terrible gargoyles hang far over into the street, and 
doubtless some of them have a detail which I after- 
wards noticed at Laon. The gargoyle represents a 
grotesque beast — a creature partaking at once of the 
shape of a bird, a fish, and a quadruped. At Laon, 
on either side of the main entrance, a long-bellied 
monster cranes forth into the air with the head of a 
hippopotamus ; and imder its belly crouches a little 
man, hardly less grotesque, making up a rueful 
grimace and playing some ineffectual trick upon his 
terrible companion. One of these little figures has 
plunged a sword, up to the hilt, into the belly of the 
monster above him, so that when he draws it forth 
there will be a leak in the great stone gutter ; an- 
other has suspended himself to a rope that is knotted 
round the neck of the gargoyle, and is trying in the 
same manner to interrupt its functions by pulling 
the cord as tight as possible There was sure to be 
a spirit of life in an architectural conception that 
could range from the combination of clustering 
towers and opposing fronts to this infinitely minute 
play of humour. 
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There is no great play of humour in the interior 
of Rheims, but there is a great deal of beauty and 
solemnity. This interior is a spectacle that excites 
the sensibility, as our forefathers used to say ; but it 
is not an easy matter to describe. It is no descrip- 
tion of it to say that it is four hundred and sixty-six 
feet in length, and that the roof is one hundred and 
twenty-four feet above the pavement ; nor is there 
any very vivid portraiture in the statement that if 
there is no coloured glass in the lower windows, there 
is, per contra, a great deal of the most gorgeous and 
most ancient in the upper ones. The long sweep of 
the nave, from the threshold to the point where the 
coloured light-shafts of the clioir lose themselves 
in the gray distance, is a triumph of perpendicular 
perspective. The white light in the lower part of 
Eheims really contributes to the picturesqueness of 
the interior. It makes the gloom above look richer 
still, and throws that part of the roof which rests 
upon the gigantic piers of the transepts into mysteri- 
ous remoteness. I wandered about for a long time; 
I sat first in one place and then in another ; I 
attached myself to that most fascinating part of every 
great church, the angle at which the nave and tran- 
sept divide. It was the better to observe this 
interesting point, I think, that I passed into the side 
gate of the choir — the gate that stood ajar in the 
tall gilded railing. I sat down on a stool near the 
threshold ; I leaned back against the side of one of 
the stalls; the church was empty, and I lost myself 
in the large perf«.*etion of the place. I lo.-st myself, 
but the beadle found me ; he stood before me, ami 
with a silent, imperious gesture, motioned me to 
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depart. I risked an argumentative glance, where- 
upon he signified liis disj:)leasure, repeated his ges- 
ture, and pointed to an old gentleman with a red 
cape, who had come into the choir softly, without my 
seeing him, and had seated himself in one of the 
stalls. This old gentleman seemed plunged in pious 
thoughts ; I was not, after all, very near him, and 
he did not look as if I disturbed him. A canon is 
at any time, I imagine, a more merciful man than a 
beadle. But of course I obeyed the beadle, and 
eliminated myself from tliis peculiarly sacred precinct 
1 found another chair, and I fell to admiring the 
cathedral again. But this time I think it was with 
a difference — a difference which may serve as an 
excuse for the triviality of my anecdote. Sundry 
other old gentlemen in red capes emerged from the 
sacristy and went into the choir; presently, when 
there were half a dozen, they began to chant, and I 
perceived that the impending vespers had been the 
reason of my expulsion. This was highly proper, and 
I forgave the beadle; but I was not so happy as before, 
for my thoughts had passed out of the architectural 
channel into — what shall I say ? — into the political. 
Here they found nothing so sweet to feed upon. 
It was the 5th of October ; ten days later the elec- 
tions for the new Chamber were to take place — the 
Chamber which was to repLice the Assembly dLssolved 
on til" 16th of May by Marshal MacMahon, on a 
change of " latent " radicalism. Stranj^er thoni^li 
one was, it was impossible not to be much interested 
in the triumph of the republican cause ; it was im- 
possible not to sympathise with this supreme eflbrt 
of a brilliant and generous peoi)le to leaiii the lesson 
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of national self-control and self-government It was 
impossible by the same token, not to have noted and 
detested the alacrity with which the Catholic party 
had rallied to the reactionary cause, and the unction 
with which the clergy had converted itself into the 
go-betweens of Bonapartism. The clergy was giving 
daily evidence of its devotion to arbitrary rule and 
to every iniquity that shelters itself behind the mask 
of " authority." These had been frequent and 
irritating reflections; they lurked in the folds of 
one's morning paper. They came back to me in the 
midst of that tranquil grandeur of Eheims, as I 
listened to the droning of the old gentlemen in the 
red capes. Some of the canons, it was painful to 
observe, had not been punctual ; they came hurrying 
out of the sacristy after the service had begun. 
They looked like amiable and venerable men; their 
chanting and droning, as it spread itself under the 
great arches, was not disagreeable to listen to; I 
could certainly bear them no grudge. But their 
presence there was distracting and vexatious ; it had 
spoiled my enjoyment of their church, in which I 
doubtless had no business. It had set me thinking 
of the activity and vivacity of the great organisation 
to which they belonged, and of all the odious things 
it would have done before the 15 th of October. To 
what base uses do we come at last ! It was tliis 
same organisation that had erected the magnificent 
structure around and above me, and which had then 
seemed an image of generosity and benignant power. 
Such an edifice might at times'make one feel t(i!Klerly 
sentimental towaixl the Catholic church — make one 
remember how many of the great achievements of 
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the past we owe to her. To lapse gently into this 
state of mind seems indeed always, while one strolls 
about a great cathedral, a proper recognition of its 
hospitality ; but now I had lapsed gently out of it, 
and it was one of the exasperating elements of the 
situation that I felt, in a manner, called upon to de- 
cide how far such a lapse was unbecoming. I found 
myself even extending the question a little, and 
picturing to myself that conflict which must often 
occur at such a moment as the present — which is 
actually going on, doubtless, in many thousands of 
minds — between the actively, practically liberal in- 
stinct and what one may call the historic, aesthetic 
sense, the sense upon which old cathedrals lay a 
certain palpable obligation. How far should a lover 
of old cathedrals let his hands be tied by the sanctity 
of their traditions ? How far should he let his 
imagination bribe him, as it were, from action ? This 
of course is a question for each man to answer for 
himself; but as I sat listening to the drowsy old 
canons of Eheims, I was visited, I scarcely know 
why, by a kind of revelation of the anti-catholic 
passion, as it must burn to-day in the breasts of 
certain radicals. I felt that such persons must 
be intent upon war to the death ; how that must 
seem the most sacred of all duties. Can an v tiling, 
in the line of action, for a votary of the radical 
creed, be more sacred ? I asked myself ; and can any 
instruments be too trenchant? I raised my eyes 
again to the dusky splendour of the upper aisles and 
measured their enchanting perspective, and it was 
with a sense of doing them full justice that I gave 
my Active liberal my good wishes. 
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This little operation restored my equanimity, so 
that I climbed several hundred steps and wandered 
lightly over the roof of the cathedral. Climbing 
into cathedral-towers and gaping at the size of the 
statues that look small from the street has always 
seemed to me a rather brutal pastime ; it is not the 
proper way to treat a beautiful building ; it is like 
holding one*s nose so close to a picture that one sees 
only the grain of the canvas. But when once I had 
emei-ged into the upper wilderness of Eheims the 
discourse of a very urbane and appreciative old bell- 
ringer, whom I found lurking behind some gigantic 
excrescence, gave an aisthetic complexion to what 
would otherwise have been a ratlier vulgar feat of 
gymnastics. It was very well to see what a great 
cathedral is made of, and in these high places of the 
immensity of Rheims 1 found the matter very im- 
pressively illustrated. I wandered for half an hour 
over endless expanses of roof, along the edge of 
sculptured abysses, through hugely -timbered attics 
and chambers tliat were in themselves as high as 
churches. I stood knee-high to strange images, of 
unsuspected proportions, and I followed the topmost 
staircase of one of the towers, which curls upward 
like the groove of a corkscrew, and gives you at the 
summit a hint of how a sailor feels at the mastliead. 
The ascent was worth making to learn the fulness 
of beauty of the church, the solidity and perfection, 
the mightiness of arch and buttress, the latent in- 
genuity of detail. At the angles of the balustrade 
which ornaments the roof of the choir are perched a 
series of huge sitting eagles, which from below, as 
you look up at them, produce a gieat effect. They 
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are immense, grim-looking birds, and the sculptor 
has given to each of them a pair of very neatly 
carved human legs, terminating in ttdons. Why did 
he give them human legs ? Why did he indulge in 
this ridiculous conceit ? I am unable to say, but the 
conceit afforded me pleasure. It seemed to tell of 
an imagination always at play, fond of the unex- 
pected and delighting in its labour. 

Apart from its cathedral Ilheims is not an inter- 
esting city. It has a prosperous, modern, mercantile 
air. The streets look as if at one time M. Hauss- 
mann, in person, may have taken a good deal of 
exercise in them ; they prove, however, that a French 
provincial town may be a wonderfully fresh, clean, 
comfortable -looking place. Very ditferent is the 
aspect of the ancient city of Laon, to which you may, 
by the assistance of the railway, tmusfcr youi'self 
from Eheiras in a little more than an hour. Laon 
is full of history, and the place, as you approach it, 
reminds you of a quaint woodcut in the text of an 
ancient folio. Out of the midst of a smiling plain 
rises a goodly mountain, and on the top of the moun- 
tain is perched the old feudal commune, from the 
centre of which springs, with infinite majesty, the 
many-towei*ed cathedral. At Laon you are in tlie 
midst of old France ; it is one of the most interest- 
ing chapters of the past. Ever since reading in the 
pages of M. Thierrj^ the story of the fierce struggle 
for municipal independence waged by this ardent 
little city against its feudal and ecclesiastical lords, 
I had had the conviction that Laon was worthy of a 
visit. All the more so that her two hundred years 
of civic fermentation had been vainly sj)ent, and 
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that in the early part of the fourteenth century she 
had been disfranchised witliout appeal. M. Thierry's 
readers will remember the really thrilling interest of 
the story which he lias selected as the most complete 
and typical among those of which the records of the 
mediaeval communities are full; the complications 
and fluctuations of the action, its brilliant episodes, 
its sombre, tragic (UtwAmcnt, I did not visit Laon 
with the Lettrcs sur PHistoire de France iii my pocket, 
nor had 1 any other historic texts for reference; 
but a vague notion of the vigorous manner in which 
for a couple of centuries the stubborn little town 
had attested its individuality supplied my observa- 
tions with an harmonious background. Nothing can 
well be more picturesque than the position of this 
interesting city. The tourist who has learned his 
trade can tell a " good " place at a glance. The 
moment Laon became visible from the window of 
the train I perceived that Laon was good. And then 
1 had the word for it of an extremely intelligent 
young oflicer of artillery, who shared my railway- 
carriage in coming from Rheims, and who spoke with 
an authority borrowed from three years of garrison- 
life on that windy hill-top. He afHrmed that the 
only recreation it afforded was a walk round the 
ramparts which encircle the town ; people went down 
the hill as little as possible — it wjis such a dreadful 
bore to come up again. But he declared, neverthe- 
less, that, as an intelligent traveller, I should be 
enchanted with the place ; that the cathedral was 
magnificent, the view of the surrounding country 
a perpetual entertainuu'nt, and the little town full 
of originality. After I had spent a day there I 
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thought of this pleasant young officer and his familiar 
walk upon tlic city-wall ; ho gave a point to my in- 
evitable reflections upon the degree to which at the 
present hour, in France, the front of the stage is 
occupied by the army. Inevitable reflections, I say, 
because the net result of any little tour that one may 
make just now is a vivid sense of red trousers and 
cropped heads. Wlierever you go you come upon a 
military quarter, you stumble upon a group of young 
citizens in uniform. It is always a pretty spectacle ; 
they enliven the scene ; they touch it here and there 
with an effusion of colour. But this is not the 
whole of the matter, and when you have admitted 
that it is pictorial to be id ways sous les armes, you 
fall to wondering whether it is not very cxpensiva 
A million of defenders take up a good deal of room, 
even for defenders. It must be very uncomfortable 
to be always defending. How do the young men 
bear it ; how docs France bear it ; how long will she 
be able to keep it up ? Every young Frenchman, 
on reaching maturity, has to give up five years of 
his life to this bristling Minotaur of military service. 
It is hard for a nation of shameless civilians to 
understand how life is arranged among people who 
come into the world with this heavy mortgage upon 
the freshest years of their strength ; it seems like 
drinking the wine of lite from a vessel with a gi'cat 
le^k in the bottom. Is such a regime inspiring, or 
is it demoralising ? Is the effect of it to quicken 
the sentiment of patriotism, the sense of the dangers 
to which one's country is exposed and of what one 
owes to the common cause, or to take the edge from 
all ambition that is not purely military, to force 
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young men to say that there is no use trying, that 
nothing is worth beginning, and that a young fellow 
condemned to pay such a tax as that has a riglit to 
refund himself in any way that is open to him ? 
Eemindcd as one is at every step of the immensity 
of the military burden of France, the most interest- 
ing point seems to me not its economical but its 
moral bearing. Its effect upon the finances of the 
country may be accurately computed ; its effect upon 
the character of the young generation is more of 
a mystery. As the analytic tourist wanders of an 
autumn afternoon upon the planted rampart of an 
ancient town and meets young soldiers strolling in 
couples or leaning against the parapet and looking 
off at the quiet country, he is apt to take the more 
genial view of the dreadful trade of arms. He is 
disposed to say that it teaches its votaries something 
that is worth knowing and yet is not learned in 
several other trades — the hardware, say, or the dry- 
goods business. Five years is a good deal to ask of 
a young life as a sacrifice; but the sacrifice is in 
some ways a gain. Certainly, apart from the ques- 
tion of material defence, it may be said that no 
European nation, at present, can afford, morally, not 
to pass her young men, the hope of the country, 
through the military mill It does for them some- 
thing indispensable ; it toughens, hardcins, solidifies 
them ; gives them an ideal of honour, of some other 
possibility in life than making a fortune. A country 
in which the other trades I spoke of have it all their 
own way appears, in comparison, less educated. 

So I mused, as I strolled in the afternoon along 
the charming old city - wall at Laon ; and if my 
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meditations seem pretentious or fallacious, I must 
say in justice that I Imd been a good while coming 
to them. I had done a great many things first. I 
had climhed up the long straight stiiircase which has 
been dropped like a scaling-ladder from one of the 
town-gates to the bottom of the hill. Laon still has 
her gates as she still has her wall, and one of these, 
the old Porte d'Ardon, is a really precious relic of 
mediaeval architecture. I had repaired to the sign 
of the Hure — a portrait of this inhospitable beast is 
swung from the front of the inn — and bespoken a 
a lodging ; I had spent a long time in the cathedral, 
in it and before it, beside it, behind it ; I had walked 
all over the town, from the citadel, at one end of 
the lofty plateau on which it stands, to the artillery- 
barracks and the channing old church of St. Martin 
at the other. The ciithedral of Laon has not the 
elaborate grandeur of that of Ilheims ; but it is a 
very noble and beautiful church. Nothing can be 
finer than its position ; it would set off any church 
to stand on such a hill -crest. Laon has also a 
facjade of many sculptures, which, however, has suf- 
fered greater violence than that of Ilheims, and is 
now being carefully and delicately restored. Whole 
figures and bas-reliefs have lately been replaced by 
exact imitations in that ft-esh white French stone 
which looks at first like a superior sort of plaster. 
They were far gone, and I suppose the restorer's 
hand was imperiously called for. I do not know 
that it has been too freely used. But half the charm 
of Laon is the magnificent colouring of brownish, 
weather -battered gray which it owes to the great 
exposure of its position, and it will be many a year 
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before the chalky scars and patches will be wrought 
into dusky harmony with the rest of the edifice. 
Fortunately, however, they promise not to be very 
numerous ; the principal restorations have taken 
place inside. I know not what all this labour costs ; 
but I was interested in learning from the old bell- 
ringer at Rheims that the sum voted by the Chamber 
for furbishing up his own church was two millions 
of francs, to be expended during ten years. That is 
what it is to have *' national monuments " to keep 
up. One is apt to think of the fourteenth century 
as a rather ill-appointed and comfortless period ; but 
the fact that at the present time the mere repair of 
one of its buildings costs forty thousand doUara a 
year would indicate that the original builders had 
a great deal of money to spend. Tlie cathedral of 
Laon was intended to be a wonderful cluster of 
towers, but only two of these ornaments — the 
couple above the west front — have been carried to 
a great altitude ; the pedestals of the rest, however, 
detach themselves with much vigour, and contribute 
to the complicated and somewhat fantastic look 
which the church wears at a disUmce, and which 
makes its great effectiveness. The finished towers 
are admirably light and graceful ; with the sky shin- 
ing through their large interstices they suggest an 
imitation of timber in masonry. They have one 
very quaint feature. From their topmost portions, 
at each angle, certain carven lieads of oxen peep 
forward with a startling naturalness — a tribute to 
the patient, i)owerful beasts who dragged the mate- 
rial of the building u[) the long zig-zags of the 
mountain. We perhaps treat our dumb creatures 
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better to-day than was done five Imndrod years ago ; 
fiut I doubt wbetlicr a modern architect, in .settling 
Lis accounts, would have " remembered," as they 
sav, the oxen. 

TJie wliole precinct of the cathcHlral of Kaon 
is j)icturesque. There is a cliarming Palais de 
iFustice beside it, separated from it by a pleasant, 
homely garden, in which, as you walk about, you 
have an (excellent view of the towering back and 
sides of the great church. The I^alais do Justice, 
which is an ancient buihiing, has a line old gotliic 
arca«le, and on the other side, directly upon the city- 
wall, a picturescpie, irregular rc^ar, with a row of 
painted windows, through which, from the snlle 
daudivnc^y the judge on the bench and the jaisoner 
in the dock may enjoy a i»rospert, admonitory, in- 
spiring, or depressing, as the case may be, of the 
expanded country. This great s(\'i-like ]>lain that 
lies beneath the; town on all sides constitutes, for 
Kaon, a striking resend)Iance to those Italian cities 
— Siena, VolteiTa, Terugia — which tlie traveller 
nmiembers so fondly iis a dark silhouette lifted hit^h 
against a glowing sunset. There is something Italian, 
too, in the mingling of rock and rampart in the old 
foundations of the town, and in the generons ver- 
dure in which the.^e are mullled. At one end of 
the hill-top the plateau lu*com(!s a narrow ridge; 
the slope makes a deep indent;! lion, whirh cr>ntri- 
butes to the efliM-t of a tliornuglily Italiiin pichire. 
A line of crooked little red-r(j(>feil houses stands rii 
the edge of this intlentation, with tlirir feet in the 
tanuled verdure that blooms in it; and pbove tluMii 
rises a laige, Horid, deserted-looking church, which 
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you may be sure has a little empty, grass-grown, out- 
of-the-way place before it Ahnost opposite, on 
another spur of the hill, the gray walls of a sup- 
pressed convent peep from among the trees. I 
might have been at Perugia. 

There came in the evening to the inn of the 
Ilure a very worthy man who had veiiielcs to hire. 
The Hure was decidedly a provincial hostelry, and I 
compared it mentally with certain Englisli establish- 
ments of a like degree, of which I had lately had 
observation. In England I should have had a waiter 
in an old evening -suit and a white cravat, who 
would have treated me to cold meat ami bread and 
cheese. There would have been a musty little inn- 
parlour and probably a very gcjod lire in the grate, 
and the festally -attired waiter would have been my 
sole entertainer. At Laon I was in f)erpetiial int(;r- 
course with the Lmdlord and his wife, and a larirc 
body of easy-going, confidential domestics. Our 
intercourse was carried on in an old darksome stone 
kitchen, with shining c(>]»per vessels hanging all 
over the walls, in which I was free to wander about 
and take down my key in one i>liice and rummiig(», 
out my candlestick in another, while the douiostics 
sat at table eating jjut-au-jca. 'J'he landlord cooked 
the dinner ; he wore a white cap and aj)ron ; he 
briKiglit in the lirst dish at the table d'hote. Of 
course there was a table d'hote, with several lamj)s 
and a long array of little dessert-dislies, for the 
benefit of two commercial travtdlers, who tucked 
their napkins into their necks, and the writer of 
these lines. Kverv countrv has its manners. In 
England the benelits — wliutevur they are — repre- 
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sented by the evening dress of the waiter would have 
been most apparent ; in France one was more sensible 
of the blessings of which the white cap and apron 
of the host were a symbol. In England, certainly, 
one is treated more as a gentleman. It is too often 
forgotten, however, that even a gentleman partakes 
of nourishment But I am forgetting my dispenser 
of vehicles, concerning whom, however, and whose 
large red cheeks and crimson cravat, I have left 
myself room to say no more than that they were 
witnesses of a bargain that I should be driven early 
on the morrow morning, in an " AmericAine," to the 
Chd^teau de Coucy. The Amdricaine proved to be 
a vehicle of wliich I should not have been eager to 
claim the credit for my native land ; but with the 
aid of a ragged but resolute little horse, and a driver 
BO susceptible as regards his beast's appearance that, 
referring to the exclamation of dismay with which 
I had greeted it, he turned to me at the end of each 
successive kilometre with a rancorous " Now, do you 
say he can't go ? " — with these accessories, I say, it 
conveyed me more than twenty miles. It was en- 
tertaining to wind down the hillside from Laon in 
the early moniing of a splendid autumn day; to 
dip into the glistening plain, all void of hedges and 
fences, and sprinkled with light and dew ; to jog 
along the straight white roads, between the tall, thin 
poplars; to rattle through the half-waked villages 
and past the orchards heavy with sour-looking crim- 
son apples. Tlic Chateau de Coney is a well-known 
monument ; it is one of the most considerable ruins 
in France, and it is in some respects the most ex- 
traordinary. As you come from Laon a turn in tho 
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roail siiddculy, at last, reveals it to yoiL It is still 
at a distance ; you will not reach it for half an 
hour ; but its huge whit<3 donjon stands up like some 
gigantic lighthouse at sea. Coucy is altogether on 
a grand scale, but tliis colossal, shuiing cylinder is a 
wonder of bigness. As M. VioUet-le-Duc says, it 
seems to have been built by giants for a race of 
giants. The very quaint little town of Coucy-le- 
Chrit<5au nestles at the foot of this strange, half- 
substantial, half-spectral structure ; it was, together 
with a goodly pjirt of the neighbouring country, the 
feudal appanage of those teriible lords who erected 
tlie present indestructible edifice, and whose " boast- 
ful niutto " (I quote from Murray) was 

" Roi je ne suL?, 
Priuce ni comic aiissi ; 
Jc suia le Sire Je Cuiicy." 

Coucy is a sleepy little borough, still girdled with 
its ancient wall, e]iti'rcd by its old gateways, and 
supported on the verdurous Hanks of a li ill-top. I 
interviewed the host of the Golden Ajjple in his 
kitchen; 1 breaklasted — ma foi, fort him, as they 
would sjiy in the indigenous tongue — in his parlour ; 
and then I visitr'd the chateau, whiL-h is at five 
iiiinutf's' walk. I'his very interestin;:' ruin is the 
]»r«)]K.'rty of tlie state, and the state is rei^'esentetl 
by a very civil and intelligent wcjinan, who divests 
tlie trade of custodijin of almost all its grossness. 
Anv feudal ruin is a <:harniinL' allair, and Coucv has 
mui'h of the sweet nielaneholy (»(' ils (;lass. There 
arc^ four great towers, e«)nih'it<.'(l l»y a massive curtain 
and enclosing the tremeniKuis donjon of which I just 
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now spoke. All this is very crumLling and silvery ; 
the enclosure is a tangle of wild verdure, and the 
pigeons perch upon the inaccessible battlements ex- 
actly where the sketcher would wish them. But 
the place lacked, to my sense, the peculiar softness 
and venerableness, the ivied mellowness, of a great 
English ruin. At Coucy there is no ivy to speak 
of; the climate has not caressed and embroidered 
the rugged masses of stone. This is what I meant 
by speaking of the famous donjon as spectral ; the 
teiTn is an odd one to apply to an edifice whose 
walk are thirty-four feet thick. Its vast, pale sur- 
face has not a speck nor a stain, not a clinging weed 
nor a creeping plant. It looks like a tower of 
ivory. 

I took my way from Coucy to the ancient town 
of Soissons, where I found another cathedral, from 
which, I think, I extracted all the entertainment it 
could legitimately yield. There is little other to 
be had at Soissons, in spite of the suggestivencss of 
its name, which is redolent of history and local 
colour. The truth is, I suppose, that Soissons looks 
so new, precisely because she is so old. She is in 
her second youth; she has renewed herselfl The 
old city was worn out ; it could no longer serve ; 
it has been succeeded by another. The new one is 
a quiet, rather aristocratic-looking little ville dc pro- 
vince — a collection of well-conditioned, sober-faced 
abodes of gentility, with high-walled gardens behind 
them and very carefully closed port<is-coch^re in 
front Occasionally a porte-cochere opens; an 
elderly lady in bhick emerges and paces discreetly 
away. An old gentleman has come to the door 
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with her. He is comfortably corpulent ; he wears 
gold spectacles and embroidered slippers. He looks 
up and down the dull street, and sees nothing at all ; 
then he retires, closing the porte-cochfere very softly 
and firmly. But he has stood there long enough to 
give an observant stranger the impression of a 
cautious provincial bourgei»isie that has a solid for- 
tune well invested, and that marries its daughters 
only a bon escierU. This latter ceremony, however, 
whenever it occurs, probably takes place in the 
cathedral, and though resting on a prosaic founda- 
tion must borrow a certain grace from that charm- 
ing building. The cathedral of Soissons has a 
statueless front and only a single tower ; but it is 
full of a certain natural elegance. 
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CHARTRES. 



1876. 



The spring, in Paris, since it has fairly begun, has 
been enchanting. The sun and the moon have 
been blazing in emulation, and the difference be- 
tween the blue sky of day and of night has been as 
slight as possible. There are no clouds in the sky, 
but there are little thin green clouds, little puffs 
of raw, tender verdure, entangled among the branches 
of the trees. All the world is in the streets; 
the chairs and tables which have stood empty all 
win tor before the doors of the cafes are at a pre- 
mium ; the theatres have become intolerably close ; 
the puppet-shows in the Champs Elysdes are the 
only form of dramatic entertainment which seems 
consistent with the season. By way of doing honour, 
at a small cost, to this ethereal mildness, I went 
out the other day to the ancient town of Chartres, 
Avliere I spent several hours, which I cannot con- 
sent to j)ass over as if nothing had happened. It 
is the experience of the writer of these lines, who 
likes nothing so much as moving about to see tlie 
w^orld, that if one has been for a longer time than 
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usual resident and stationary, there is a kind of 
overgrown entertainment in taking the train, even 
for a suburban goal ; and that if one takes it on a 
charming April day, when there is a sense, almost 
an odour, of change in the air, the innocent plea- 
sure is as nearly as possible complete. My accessi- 
bility to emotions of thi3 kind amounts to an in- 
firmity, and the effect of it was to send me down 
to Chartres in a shamelessly optimistic state of mind. 
I was so prepared to be entertained and pleased 
with everything that it is only a mercy that the 
cathedral happens really to be a fine building. If 
it had not been, I should still have admired it in- 
ordinately, at the risk of falling into heaven knows 
what ftsthetic heresy. But I am almost ashamed 
to say how soon my entertainment began. It began, 
I think, with my hailing a little open carriage on 
the Boulevard and causing myself to be driven to 
the Grare de TOuest — far away across the river, up 
the Hue Bonaparte, of art -student memories, and 
along the big, straight Eue de Bennes to the Boule- 
vard Montparnasse. Of course, at this rate, by the 
time I reached Chartres — the journey is of a couple 
of hours — I had almost drained the cup of pleasure. 
But it was replenished at the station, at the buffet, 
from the pungent bottle of wine I drank with my 
breakfast Here, by the way, is another excellent 
excuse for being delighted with any day's excursion 
in France — that wherever you are, you may break- 
fast to your taste. There may, indeed, if the station 
is very small, be no buffet ; but if there is a buflet, 
you may be sure that civilisation — in the persons of 
a sympathetic young woman in a well-made black 
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You perceive Chartres to be a rathe 
vilU tie province, witli x few stinii)' 
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was f^liied to its baso and made their back walls of 
its sculptured sides. Tliese have been phicked 
away, and, relatively speaking, the chnrcli is fairly 
isolated. Lut the little square that surrounds it is 
deplorably narrow, and you flatten your back against 
the opposite houses in the vain attempt to stand off 
and survey the towers. The proper way to look at 
them would be to go up in a balloon and hang poised, 
fare to face with them, in the blue air. There is, 
Ijowever, perha]»s an advantage in being forced to 
stand so directly under them, for this pcsition gives 
you an overwhelming impression of their height. I 
have seen, 1 suj)i)o.se, churches as beautiful as this 
one, but I do not remember ever to have been so 
fascinated by superpositions and vertical effects. 
The endless upward reach of the great west front, 
the clear, silvery tone of its surface, the way three 
or four magnificent features an; made to occu]»y its 
serene exi)anse, its sim])liciry, majesty, and dignity — 
these things crowd upon one's sense with a force 
that makes the act of vision seem for the moment 
almost all of life. The impressions produced by 
architecture hnid tliemselves as little to interpreta- 
tion by anotli(ir medium tis those produced by music. 
Certainly there is an inexpressible harmony in the 
facade of Chaitres. 

The doors are rather low, as those of the English 
catluMhals are apt to be, but (standing three together) 
are set in a deep framework of sculpture — rows of 
arching grooves, filled with aduiirable little images, 
standing with their heels on each other's heads. The 
cliurch, as it now exists, (jxcept tlie northern tower, 
dates from the middle of the thirteenth centurv, and 
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these closely-packed figures are full of the grotesque- 
ness of the period. Above the triple portals is a 
vast round-topped window, in three divisions, of the 
grandest dimensions and the stateliest effect Above 
this window is a circular aperture, of huge circum- 
ference, with a double row of sculptured spokes 
radiating from its centre and looking on its lofty field 
of stone as expansive and symbolic as if it were 
the wheel of Time itself. Higher still is a little 
gallery with a delicate balustrade, supported on a 
beautiful cornice and stretching across the front 
from tower to tower; and above this is a range of 
niched statues of kings — fifteen, I believe, in number. 
Above the statues is a gable, with an image of the 
Virgin and Child on its front, and another of Christ 
on its apex. In the relation of all these parts there 
is such a high felicity that while on the one side the 
eye rests on a great many large blanks there is no 
approach on the other to poverty. The little gallery 
that I have spoken of, beneath the statues of the 
kings, had for me a peculiar charm. Useless, at its 
tremendous altitude, for other pui-poses, it seemed 
intended for the little images to step down and walk 
about upon. "When the great fa^jade begins to glow 
in the late afternoon light, you can imagine them 
strolling up and down their long balcony in couples, 
pausing with their elbows on the balustrade, resting 
their stony chins in their hands, and looking out, 
with their little bliink eyes, on the great view of the 
old French monarchy they once ruled, and which 
now has passed away. The two great towel's of the 
cathedral are among the noblest of their kind, lliey 
rise in solid simplicity to a height as gi'eat as the 
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eye often troubles itself to travel, and then suddenly 
they begin to execute a magDiiiccnt series of feats 
in architectural gymnastics. This is especially true 
of the northern spire, which is a late creation, dating 
from the sixteenth centur}^ The other is relatively 
quiet ; but its companion is a sort of tapering bou- 
quet of sculptured stone. Statues and buttresses, 
gargoyles, arabesques and crockets pile themselves 
in successive stages, until the eye loses the sense 
of eveiything but a sort of architectural lacework. 
The pride of Chartres, after its front, is the two 
portals of its transepts — gi-eat dusky porches, in 
three divisions, covered with more images tlian I 
have time to talk about. Wherever you look, along 
the sides of the church, a time-worn image is niched 
or perched. The face of each flying buttress is 
garnished with one, with the features quite melted 
away. 

The inside of the cathedral corresponds in vast- 
ness and grandeur to the outside — it is the perfection 
of gothic in its prime. But I looked at it rapidly, 
the place was so intolerably cold. It seemed to 
answer one's query of what become^s of the winter 
when the spring chases it away. The winter here- 
alx>uts has sought an asylum in Chartres cathedral, 
where it has found plenty of room and may reside 
in a state of excellent preservation until it can 
safely venture abroad again. I supposed I had been 
in cold churches before, but the delusion had been 
an injustice to the temperature of Chartres. The 
nave was full of the little padded chairs of the 
local bourgeoisie, whose faith, I hope for their com- 
fort, is of the good old red-hot complexion. In a 
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higher temperature I should have done more justice 
to the magnificent old glass of the windows — which 
glowed through the icy dusk like the purple and 
orange of a winter sunset — and to the immense 
sculptured external casing of the choir. This latter 
is an extraordinary piece of work. It is a high gothic 
screen, shutting in the choir, and covered with ela- 
borate bas-reliefs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, representing scenes from the life of Christ 
and of the Virgin. Some of the figures are admir- 
able, and the eflTect of the whole great semicircular 
wall, chiselled like a silver bowl, is superb. There 
is also a crypt of high antiquity and, I l)elieve, gi'eat 
interest, to be seen ; but my teeth chattered a respect- 
ful negative to the sacristan who offered to guide me 
to it It was so agreeable to stand in the warm 
outer air again, that I spent tlie rest of the day in it 
Although, besides its cathedral, Chartres has no 
very rare architectural treasures, the place is pictorial, 
in a shabby, third-rate, poverty-stricken degree, and 
my observations were not unremunerative. There 
is a little church of Saiut-Aignan, of the sixteenth 
century, with an elegant, decixyed facade, and a small 
tower beside it, lower than its own roof, to which it 
is joined, in unequal twinship, by a single long but- 
tress. Standing there with its crumbling Renaissance 
doorway, in a kind of grass-grown alcove, it reminded 
me of certain monuments that the tourist encounters 
in small Italian towns. Most of the streets of 
Chartres are crooked lanes, winding over the face of 
the steep hill, the summit of the hill being occupied 
by half a dozen little open scjuares, which seem like 
reservoirs of the dulness and stillness that How 
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tlirougli tlic placa In the midst of one of them 
rises an old dirty brick obelisk, conmiemorating the 
glories of the young General Marceau, of the first 
Eepublic — " Soldier at 16, general at 23, he died at 
27." Such memorials, when one comes upon them 
unexpectedly, produce in the mind a series of circular 
waves of feeling, like a splash in a quiet pond. 
Chartres gives us an impression of extreme antiquity, 
but it is an antiquity that has gone down in the 
world. I saw very few of those stately little hotels, 
with pilastered fronts, which look so well in the 
silent streets of provincial towns. The houses are 
mostly low, small, and of sordid aspect, and though 
many of them have overhanging upper stories, and 
steep, battered gables, they are ratlier wanting in 
character. I was struck, as an American always is 
in small French and English towns, with the im- 
mense number of shops, and their brilliant appear- 
ance, which seems so out of proportion to any visible 
body of consumers. At Chartres the shopkeepers 
must all feed upon each other, for, whoever buys, 
the whole population sells. This population appeared 
to consist mainly of several hundred brown old 
peasant women, in the seventies and eighties, with 
their faces cross-hatched with wrinkles and their 
quaint white coifs di-awn tiglitly over their weather- 
blasted eye-brows. Labour-stricken grandams, all 
the world over, are the opposite of lovely, for the 
toil that wrestles for its daily bread, morsel by 
morsel, is not beautifying; but I thought I had 
never seen the possibilities of female ugliness so 
variously embodied as in the crones of Chartres. 
Some of them were leading small children by the 
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hand — little red -cheeked girls, in the close black 
caps and black pinafores of humble French infancy — 
a costume which makes French children always look 
like orphans. Others were guiding along the flinty 
lanes the steps of small donkeys, some of them 
fastened into little carts, some with well-laden backs. 
These were the only quadrupeds I perceived at 
Chartres. Neither horse nor carriage did I behold, 
save at the station the omnibuses of the rival inns — 
the " Grand Monarque" and the " Due de Chartres'* 
— which glare at each other across the Grande 
Placa A friend of mine told me that a few years 
ago, passing through Chartres, he went by night to 
call upon a gentleman who lived there. During his 
visit it came on to rain violently, and when the hour 
for his departure arrived the rain had made the 
streets impassable. There was no vehicle to be had, 
and my friend was resigning himself to a soaking. 
" You can be taken of course in the sedan-chair," 
said his host with di<'nitv. The sedan-chair was 
produced, a couple of serving- men giiisped the 
handles, my friend stepped into it, and went swing- 
ing back — through the last century — to the " Grand 
Monarque." This little anecdote, I imagine, still 
paints Chartres socially. 

Before dinner I took a walk on the ]>1 anted 
promenade which encircles the town — the Tour-de- 
ville it is called — much of which is extremely pic- 
turesque. Chartres has lost her walls as a whole, 
but here and there they survive, and play a desultory 
part in holding the town together. In one jJace the 
rampart is really magnificent — smooth, strong and 
lofty, cui'tained with ivy, and supporting on its 
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summit an old convent and its garden. Only one 
of the city -gates remains — a narrow arch of the 
fourteenth century, flanked by two admirable roimd 
towers, and preceded by a fosse. If you stoop a 
little, as you stand outside, the arch of this hoary 
old gate makes a capital setting for the picture of 
the interior of the town, and, on the inner hill-top, 
against the sky, the large gray mass of the cathedral 
The ditch is full, and to right and to left it flows 
along the base of the mouldering wall, through 
which the shabby backs of houses extrude, and 
which is garnished with little wooden galleries, 
lavatories of the town's soiled linen. These little 
galleries are filled with washerwomen, who crane 
over and dip their many-coloured rags into the 
yellow stream. The old patched and interrupted 
wall, the ditch with its weedy edges, the spots of 
colour, the white-capped laundresses in their little 
wooden cages^-one lingers to look at it alL 
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It is quite in the nature of things that a Parisian 
correspondence should have flagged during the last 
few weeks ; for even the most brilliant of capitals, 
when the summer has fairly begun to be summer, 
affords few topics to the chronicler. To a chronicle 
of small beer such a correspondence almost literally 
finds itself reduced. The correspondent consumes a 
goodly number of those magnified tliimblefuls of this 
fluid, known in Paris as "bocks," and from the 
shadiest corner of the coolest cafe he can discover 
watches the softened bitumen grow more largely 
interspaced. There is little to do or to sec, and there- 
fore little to write about. There is in fact only one 
thing to do, namely, to get out of Paris. The lively 
imagination of the correspondent anticipates Ids 
departure and takes flight to one of the innumerable 
w-atering-places whose charms at this season are set 
forth in large yellow and pink placards on all the 
empty walls. They order this matter, like so many 
othei-s, much better in France. Here you have not, 
as in America, to hunt up the " summer retreat " 
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about which you desire information in a dense alpha- 
betical list in the columns of a newspaper ; you are 
familiar with its merits for weeks before you start 
— you have seen them half a dozen times a day 
emblazoned on the line of your customary walk, over 
the hand and seal of the company that runs, as we 
should say in America, the Casino. If you are de- 
tained in Paris, however, after luckier mortals have 
dei)arted — your reflections upon the fate of the luck- 
less mortals who do not dcjiart at all are quite another 
question, demanding another chapter — it does not 
perhaps make you much happier to peruse these 
lyrical advertisements, which seem to flutter with 
the breezes of Houl<:^ate and Etretat. You must take 
your consolation where you can find it, and it must 
be added thfit of all great cities l^aris is the most 
tolerable in hot weather. It is true tliat the asphalt 
liquifies, and it is true that the brilliant limestone 
of which the city is built reflects the sun with un- 
comfortable fierceness. It is also tme that of a 
summer evening you pay a penalty for living in the 
best -lighted capital in the world. The inordinate 
amount of gas in the streets makes the atmosphere 
hot and thick, so tliat even under the dim constel- 
lations you feel of a July night as if you were in a 
big music-hall. If you look down at such a time 
upon the central portions of l^aris from a high window 
in a remoter quarter, you see them wrapped in a lurid 
haze, of the devil's own brewing. But, on the other 
hand, there are a hundred facilities fur remaining out 
of doors. You are not obliged to sit on a " stoop " 
or on a curb-stone, as in New-York. The Boulevards 
are a long chain of cafes, each one with its little 
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promontory of cliairs and tables projecting into the 
sea of asphalt. These promontories are doubtless not 
exactly islands of the blessed, i>eopled though some 
of them may be with sirens addicted to beer, but 
they may help you to pass a hot evening. Then you 
may dine in the Champs Elysdes, at a table spread 
under the trees, beside an ivied wall, and almost 
believe you are in the country. This illusion, im- 
perfect as it is, is a luxury, and must be paid for 
accordingly ; the dinner is not so good as at a restau- 
rant on the Boulevard, and is considerably dearer, 
and there is after all not much difference in sitting 
with one's feet in dusty gravel or on a sanded floor. 
But the whole situation is more idyllic. I indulged 
in a cheap idyl the other day by taking the penny 
steamer down the Seine to Auteuil (a very short sail), 
and dining at what is called in Parisian parlance a 
gumgctte on the bank of the stream. It was a very 
humble style of entertainment, but the most ambi- 
tious pursuit of pleasure can do no more than succeed, 
and this was a success. The Seine at Auteuil is wide, 
and is spanned by a stately viaduct of two tiers of 
arches, which stands up against the sky in a pic- 
turesque and monumental manner. Your table is 
spread under a trellis which scratches your head — 
spread chiefly with fried fish — and an old man who 
looks like a political exile comes and stands before 
it and sings a doleful ditty on the respect due to 
white hairs. You testify by the bestowal of copper 
coin the esteem with which his own inspire you, and 
he is speedily replaced by a lad with one arm, who 
treats you to something livelier : 

" A la bonne heiire ; imilez-moi de 9a ! " 
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You eventually return to Paris on the top of a tram- 
car. It is a very different affair to go out and dine 
at the Bois de Boulogne, at the charming restaurant 
which is near the cascade and the Longchamp race- 
course. Here are no ballad-singers, but stately trees 
majestically grouped and making long evening sha- 
dows on a lawn, and irreproachable tables, and car- 
riages rolling up behind high -stepping horses and 
depositing all sorts of ladies. The drive back through 
the wood at night is most charming, and the coolness 
of the air extreme, however hot you may still be 
certain to find the city. 

The best thing, therefore, is not to go back. I 
write these lines at an inn at Havre, before a window 
which frames the picture of the seaward path of the 
transatlantic steamers. One of the great black ships 
is at this moment j)ainted on the canvas, very near, 
and beginning its outward journey. I watch it to 
the right-hand ledge of the window, which is as far 
as so poor a sailor need be expected to follow it. The 
hotel at Havre is called, for mysterious reasons, 
" Frascati " — reasons which I give up the attempt to 
fathom, so uudiscoverable are its points of analogy 
with the lovely village of the same name which nestles 
among the olives of the Human hills, llie locality 
has its charms, however. It is very agreeable, for 
instance, at the end of a hot journey, to sit down to 
dinner in a great open cage, hung over the Atlantic, 
and, while the sea-breeze cools your wine, watch the 
swiftly-moving ships pass before you like the figures 
on the field of a magic lantern. It is pleasant also 
to open your eyes in the early dawn, before the light 
is intense, and without moving your head on the 
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pillow, enjoy the same clear vision of the ocean high- 
way. In the vague dusk, with their rapid gliding, 
the passing vessels look like the ghosts of wrecked 
ships. Most seaports are picturesque, and Havre is 
not the least so ; but my enjoyment has been not of 
my goal, but of my journey. 

My head is full of the twenty-four hours I have 
just passed at Eouen, and of the charming sail down 
the Seine to Honfleur. Eouen is a city of very 
ancient renown, and yet I confess I was not prepared 
to find a little town of so much expression. The 
traveller who treads the Eouen streets at the pre- 
sent day sees but the shadow of their former cha- 
racteristics ; for the besom of M. Haussmann has 
swept through the city, and a train of *' embellish- 
ments " has followed in its track. The streets have 
been widened and straightened, and the old houses 
— gems of mediaeval domestic architecture — which 
formed the peculiar treasure of the place, have been 
more than decimated. A great deal remains, how- 
ever, and American eyes are quick to make discov- 
eries. The cathedral, the churches, the Palais de 
Justice, are alone a splendid group of monuments, 
and a stroll through the streets reveals a collection of 
brown and sculptured faijades, of quaintly-timbered 
gables, of curious tuiTets and casements, of door- 
ways which still may be called rich. Every now 
and then a considerable stretch of duskiness and 
crookedness delights the sentimental tourist who is 
to pass but a coui)le of nights at Eouen, and who 
does not care if his favourite adjective happen to 
imply another element which also is spelled with a 
p. It is nothing to him that the pictui'csque is 
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pestiferous. It is everything to him that the great 
front of the cathedral is magnificently battered, 
heavy, impressive. It has been defaced immensely, 
and is now hardly more than a collection of empty 
niches. I do not mean, of course, that the wanton 
tourist rejoices in the absence of the statues which 
once filled them, but up to the present moment, at 
least, he is not sorry that the facjade has not been 
restored. It consists of a sort of screen, pierced in 
the centre with a huge wheel-wmdow, crowned with 
a pyramid of chiselled needles and spires, flanked 
with two turrets capped with tall empty canopies, 
and covered, generally, with sculptures — friezes, 
statues, excrescences. On each side of it rises a 
great tower; one a rugged mass of early Norman 
work, with little ornament save its hatcbeted closed 
arches, and its great naked base, as huge and white 
as the bottom of a chalk-cliff; the other a specimen 
of sixteenth century gothic, extremely flamboyant 
and ccjnfounding to the eye. The sides of the 
cathedral are as yet more or less imbedded in cer- 
tain black and dwarfish old houses, but if you pass 
around them by a long detour, you arrive at two 
superb lateral porches. The so-called Portail dcs 
Libraires, in esi)ecial, on the northern side, is a 
magnificent affair, sculptured from summit to base 
(it is now restored), and preceded by a long fore- 
court, in which the guild of booksellers used to hold 
its musty traffic. From here you see the immense 
central tower, perched above the junction of the 
transepts and the nave, and crowned with a gigantic 
iron spire, lately erected to replace one which was 
destroyed by lightning in the early part of the cen- 
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tury. This gaunt pyramid has the drawback, to 
American eyes, of resembling too much the tall fire- 
towers which are seen in transatlantic cities, and its 
dimensions are such that, viewed from a distance, it 
fairly makes little llouen look top-lieavy. Behind 
the clioir, within, is a beautiful lady-chapel, and in 
this chapel are two enchanting works of art. The 
larger and more striking of these is the tomb of the 
two Cardinals d*Amboise, uncle and nephew — the 
elder, if I mistake not, minister of Louis XII. It 
consists of a shallow, oblong recess in the wall, lined 
with gilded and fretted marble, and corniced with 
delicate little statues. Within the recess the figures 
of the two cardinals are kneeling, with folded hands 
and ruggedly earnest faces, their long robes spread 
out behind them with magnificent amplitude. They 
are full of life, dignity, and piety ; they look like 
portraits of Holbein transferred into marble. The 
base of the monument is composed of a series of 
admirable little images re[)resenting the cardinal and 
other virtues, and the eflect of the whole work is 
wonderfully grave and rich. The discreet traveller 
will never miss an opportunity to come into a great 
church at eventide — the hour when his fellow- 
travellers, less discreet, are lingering over the table 
d'hote, when the painted windows glow villi a 
deeper splendour, when the long wand of the 
beadle, slowly tap])ing the pavement, or the shuille 
of the old sacristan, has a ghostly resonance along 
the empty nave, and three or four work-weary 
women, before a dusky chapel, are mumbling for the 
remission of unimaginable sins. At this hour, at 
lUmen, the tomb of the Duke of Brezc?, husband of 
Diana of Poitiers, placed opposite to the monument 
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I have just described, seemed to me the most beauti- 
ful tiling in the world. It is presumably the work 
of the deli<j;htful Jean Goujon, and it bears the 
stamp of his graceful and inventive talent. The 
deceased is lying on his back, almost naked, Tvith a 
part of his shroud bound in a knot about his head — 
a realistic but not a repulsive image of death. At 
his liead kneels the amiable Diana, in sober gar- 
ments, all decency and devotion ; at his feet stands 
tlie Virgin, a cliarming young woman with a charm- 
ing child. Above, on another tier, the subject of 
the monument is represented in the fulness of life, 
dressed as for a tournament, bestriding a high-step- 
ing war-horse, riding forth like a Koland or a 
Galahad. The architecture of the tomb is exceed- 
ingly graceful and the subordinate figures admirable, 
but the image of the dead Duke is altogether a 
masterpiece. The other evening, in the solemn 
stillness and the fading light of the great cathedral, 
it seemed irresistibly human and touching. The 
spectator felt a sort of impulse to smooth out the 
shroud and straighten the helpless hands. 

The second church of Eouen, Saint- Guen, the 
beautiful and harmonious, has no monuments of this 
value, but it offers within a higher interest than the 
Cathedral. Without, it looks like an English abbtiy, 
scra])ed and restored, disencumbered of huddling 
ncighboui-s and sun'ounded on three sides by a beauti- 
ful garden. Seen to this excellent advantage it is 
one of the noblest of churches ; but within, it is one 
of the most fascinating. My taste in architecture 
greatly resembles my opinions in fruit ; the particu- 
lar melon or pear or peach that 1 am eating appeai-s 
to me to place either peaches, pears, or melcsw^^ 
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beyond all other succulent thinj^. In the same 
way, in a fine building the present impreasion is the 
one that convinces me most. This is deplorable 
levity ; yet I risk the affirmation A propos of Saint- 
Ouen. I can imagine no happier combination of 
lightness and majesty. Its proportions bring tears 
to the eyes. I have left myself space only to 
recommend the sail down the Seine from Rouen to 
tlie mouth of the stream; but I recommend it in 
the higliest terms. The heat was extreme and the 
little steamer most primitive, but the river is as 
enteitaining as one could wish. It makes an infinite 
number of bends and corners and angles, rounded 
off by a charming vegetation. Abnipt and rocky 
hills go with it all the way — hills with cornfields 
lying in their hollows and deep woods crowning 
their tops. Out of the woodland peep old manors, 
and beneath, between the hills and the stream, are 
lugh-that<;hed farmsteads, lying deep in their meadows 
and orchards, cottages pallisaded with hollyhocks, 
gray old Norman churches and villas flanked with 
big horse-chestnuts. It is a land of peace and 
plenty, and remarkable to Anglo-Saxon eyes for the 
English-looking details of its scenery. I noticed a 
hundivd places where one miglit have been in Kent 
as well as in Normandy. In fact it is almost bt;tter 
than Kent, for Kent has no Seine. At the last the 
river becomes unmistakably an arm of the sea, and 
as a river, therefore, less interesting. But crooked 
little Honfleur, with its miniature i^ort, clinging to 
the side of a cliff as luxuriant as one of the head- 
lands of the Mediterranean, gratifies in a high degree 
the tourist with a propensity for sketching. 
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The coast of Normandy and Picardy, from Trouville 
to Boulogne, is a chain of stations balnSaires, each 
with its particular claim to patronaga The grounds 
of the claim are in some cases not especially obvious ; 
but they are generally found to reside in the fact 
that if one's spirits, on arriving, are low, so also are 
tlie prices. There are the places that are dear and 
brilliant, like Trouville and Dieppe, and places that 
are cheap and dreary, like F(5camp and Cabourg. 
Then there are the places that are both cheap and 
pleasant This delightful combination of qualities 
may be found at the modest plage from wliich I write 
these lines. At Etrctat you may enjoy some of the 
finest cliff-scenery it has been my fortune to behold, 
and you may breakfast and dine at the principal 
hotel for the sum of five and a half francs a day. 
You may engage a room in the town over the 
butcher's, the baker's, the cobbler's, at a rate that 
will depend upon your talent for driving a bargain, 
but that in no case will be exorbitant. Add to this 
that there are no other oj>poitunities at Etretat to 
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spend money. You wear old clothes, you walk about 
in canvas shoes, you deck your head with a fisher- 
man's cap (when made of white flannel these articles 
may be extolled for their coolness, convenience, and 
picturesquenass), you lie on tlie pebbly strand most 
of the day, watching the cliffs, the waves, and the 
bathers; in the evening you converse with your 
acquaintance on the terrace of the Casino, and you 
keep monkish hours. Though Etretat enjoys great 
and desen'ed popularity, I see no symptoms of the 
decline of these simple fashions — no menace of the 
invasion of luxury. A little more luxuiy, indeed, 
might be imported without doing any harm ; though 
after all we soon learn that it is an idle enough pre- 
judice that has hitherto prevented us from keeping 
our soap in a sugar-dish and regarding a small rock, 
placed against a door, as an edicient substitute for a 
key. FKmi a Parisian point of view, Etretat is cer- 
tainly primitive, but it would be affectation on the 
part of an American to pretend that he was not 
agi'ceably surprised to find a "summer resort," in 
which he had been warned that he would have to 
rough it, so elaborately appointed and organised. 
Etretat may be ])riniitive, but Etretat is French, and 
therefore Etretat is " administered." 

Like most of the French watering-places, the 
place has a limited past. Twenty years ago it was 
but a cluster of fishing-huts. A group of artists and 
literary peojJe were its first colonists, and Alphonse 
Karr became the mouthpiece of their enthusiasm. In 
vulgar j)hiase, he wrote up Etretat, and he lives in 
legend, at the present hour, as the gennts loci. The 
main street is named after him ; the gable of the 
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chief inn — the classic Hdtcl Blanquct — ^is adorned 
with a coloured medallion representing his cropped 
head and long beard ; the shops are stocked with his 
photographs and with pictures of his villa. Like 
the magician wlio has evoked the spirit, he has made 
his bow and retired; but the artistic fraternity, his 
disciples, still haunt the place, and it enjoys also the 
favour of theatrical people, three or four of whom, 
having retired upon their laurels, possess villas here. 
From my open window, as I write these lines, I look 
out beyond a little cluster of clean housetops at the 
long green flank of the down, as it slopes to the 
village from the summit of the cliff. To the riglit 
is the top of an old storm-twisted grove of oaks, in 
the heart of which stands a brown old farmhouse ; 
then comes the sharp, even outline of the down, with 
its side spotted with little flat bushes and wrinkled 
with winding paths, along which here and there I 
see a bright figure moving ; on the left, above the 
edge of the clifl* stands a bleak little chapel, dedi- 
cated to our Lady of the fishing-folk. Just here a 
])rovoking chimney starts up and cuts off my view 
of the downward plunge of the cliff, showing me, 
with a bar of blue ocean beyond, but a glimpse of 
its white cheek — its fantastic profile is to the left. 
But there is not far to go to see without impedi- 
ments. Three minutes' walk along the Kue Alphonse 
Karr, where every house is a shop, and every shop 
has lodgers above it, who scramble bed ward by a 
ladder and trap-door, brings you to the little pebbly 
bay where the clifTs are perpendicular and the foreign 
life of Etretat goes f()r\var<l. At one end are the 
small fishing-smacks, with their green sides and their 
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black sails, resting crookedly upon the stones ; at the 
other is the ('asino, and the two or three tiers of 
bathing-houses on the slope of the beach in front of 
it. This beach mav be said to be Etretat. It is so 
steep and stony as to make circulation impossible ; 
one's only course is to plant a camp-chair among the 
stones or to look for a soft spot in the pebbles, and 
to abide in the position so chosen. And yet it is the 
spot in Etretat most sacred to tranquil j)leasure. 

Tlie French do not treat their beaches as we do 
ours — as places for a glance, a dip, or a trot, places 
animated simply during the balneary hours, and 
wrapped in natural desolation for the rest of the 
twenty-four. They love them, they adore them, they 
take possession of them, they live upon them. The 
peoi)le here sit upon the beach from morning to night ; 
whole families come early and establish themselves, 
with umbrellas and rugs, books and work. The 
ladies get sunburnt and don't mind it; the gentle- 
men smoke interininablv ; the children roll over on 
the pointed pebbles and stare at the sun like young 
eagles. (The children's lot I rather commiserate; 
they have no wooden si)ade3 and pails ; they have 
no sand to delve and grub in ; they can dig no 
trenches and canals, nor see the creeping tide flood 
them.) The great occupation and amusement is the 
bathing, which has many entertaining features (I 
allude to it as a spectacle), especially for strangers 
who keep an eye upon national idiosyncrasies. The 
French take their bathing very seriously; supple- 
mented by opura-boufle in the evening at the Casino, 
it is their most ja-eferred form of communion with 
nature. The spectatoi's and the bathers commingle 
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in graceful promiscuity; it is the freedom of the 
goldeu age. The whole beach becomes a large 
family party, in which the sweetest familiarities 
prevaiL There is more or less costume, but the 
minimum rather than the maximum is found the 
more comfortable. Bathers come out of their dress- 
ing-houses wrapped in short white sheets, which they 
deposit on the stones, taking an air-bath for some 
minutes before entering the water. Like everything 
in France, the bathing is excellently managed, and 
you feel the firm hand of a paternal and overlooking 
government the moment you issue from your hut. 
The Government will on no consideration consent to 
your being rash. There are six or eight worthy old 
sons of Neptune on the beach — perfect amphibious 
creatures — who, if you are a new-comer, immediately 
accost you and demand pledges that you know how 
to swim. If you do not, they give you much ex- 
cellent advice, and keep an 'eye on you while you 
are in the water. They are moreover obliged to 
render you any service you may demand — to pour 
buckets of water over your head, to fetch your, bath- 
ing-sheet and your slippers, to carry your wife and 
children into the sea, to dip them, clieer them, sustain 
them, to teach them how to swim and how to dive, 
to liover about, in short, like ministering and trickling 
angels. At a short distance from the shore are two 
boats, freighted with sundry other marine divinities, 
who remain there perpetually, taking it as a personal 
oflcuco if you venture out too far. 

The French themselves have every pretext for 
venturing, being in general excellent swimmers. 
Every one swims, and swims indefatigably — men. 
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women, and children. I have been esj^ecially struck 
with the prowess of the ladies, who take the neatest 
possible headers from the two long plunging-boards 
which are rigged in the water upon high wheels. 
As you recline upon the beach you may observe 
Mademoiselle X. issue from her cabin — Mademoi- 
selle X., the actress of the Palais lioyal Theatre, 
whom you have seen and applauded behind the 
footlights. She wears a bathing-dress in which, as 
regards the trousers, even what I have called the 
minimum has been appreciably scanted; but she 
trips down, surveying her liberated limbs. " (Test 
convenable, fesptre, Jiein V* says Mademoiselle, and 
trots up the spring-board which projects over the 
waves with one end uppermost, like a great see-saw. 
She balances a moment, and then gives a great aerial 
dive, executing on the way the most graceful of 
somersaults. This performance the star of the 
Palais Eoyal repeats during the ensuing hour, at 
intervals of five minutes, and leaves you, as you lie 
tosvsiiig little stones into the water, to consider the 
curious and delicate question why a lady may go so 
far as to put herself into a single scant clinging 
garment and take a straight leap, head downward, 
before three hundred spectators, without violation of 
propriety — and why impropriety sliould begin only 
when she turns over in the air in such a way that 
for five seconds her head is upwards. The logic ot 
the matter is mysterious ; whito and black are 
divided bv a hair. But the fact remains that virtue 
is on one side of the hair and vice on the other. 
There are some days here so still ami radiant, how- 
ever, that it seems as if vice itself, steeped in such 
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an air and sncli a sea, might be diluted into inno- 
cence. The sea is as blue as melted sapphires, and 
the rugged white faces of tlie bordering cliffs make 
a silver frame for the picture. Every one is idle, 
amused, good-natured ; the bathers take to the water 
as easily as mermen and mermaids. The bathing- 
men in the two bateaux de surveillance have in their 
charge a freight of rosy children, more or less chub- 
bily naked, and tliey have nailed a gay streamer and 
a rude nosegay to their low mastheads. The swim- 
mers dip and rise, circling round the boats and play- 
ing with the children. Every now and then they 
grasp the sides of the boats and cling to them in a 
dozen harmonious attitudes, making one fancy that 
Eugene Delacroix's great picture of Dante and Virgil 
on the Styx, with the damned trying to scramble 
into Charon's bark, lias been repainted as a scene 
on one of the streams of Paradise. The swimmers 
are not the damned, but the blessed, and the demon- 
strative French Iwibies are the cherubs. 

The Casino at Etretat is a modest but respectable 
establishment, with a sufficiently capacious terrace, 
directly upon the beach, a cafd, a billiard-room, a 
ballroom — which may also be used as a theatre, a 
reading-room, and a salon de conversation. It is in 
very good taste, without any attempt at gilding or 
mirrors ; the ballroom, in fact, is quite a ma.ster- 
piece,.with its chanu of effect produced simply by 
unpainted woods and haj)])y proportions. Three 
evenings in the week a blond young man in a white 
necktie plays waltzes on a grand ]>iano; but the 
effect is not that of an American " hop," owing to 
the young ladies of France not being jxirmitted to 
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dance in public places. Tliey may only sit wistfully 
beside their mammas. Imagine a " hop" at which 
sweet seventeen is condemned to immobility. The 
burden of the gaiety is sustained by three or four 
rosy English maidens and as many of their Ameri- 
can sisters. On the other evenings a weak little 
operatic troupe gives light specimens of the Ijrric 
drama, the privilege of enjoying which is covered 
by your subscription to the Casino. The French 
hurry in joyously (four times a week in July and 
August !) at the sound of the bell, but I can give 
no report of the performances. Sometimes I look 
through the lighted windows and see, on the dimin- 
utive stage, a short-skirted young woman with one 
hand on her heart and the other persuasively ex- 
tended. Through the hot unpleasant air comes a 
little ghost of a roulade. I turn away and walk on 
the terrace and listen to the ocean vocalising to the 
stars. 

But there are (by daylight) other walks at Etretat 
than the terrace, and no account of the place is com- 
plete without some commemoration of the admirable 
cliffs. They are the finest I have seen ; their fan- 
tastic needles and buttresses, at either end of the 
little bay, give to careless Etretat an extreme dis- 
tinction. In spite of there being no sands, a per- 
sistent admirer of nature will walk a long distance 
upon tlic tiresome sen-margin of pebbles for the sake 
of being under them and visiting some of their quiet 
caves and embrowned recesses, varnished by the 
ocean into splendid tones. Seen in this way from 
directly below, they look stupendous ; they hold up 
their heads with attitudes quite Alpine. They are 
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marvellously white and straight and smooth ; they 
have the tint and something of the surface of time- 
yellowed marble, and here and there, at their sum- 
mits, they break into quaint little pinnacles and 
turrets. But to be on the top of them is even 
better ; here you may walk over miles of grassy, 
breezy down, with tlie woods, contorted and sea- 
stunted, of old farmsteads on your land-side (the 
farmhouses here have all a charming way of being 
buried in a wood, like the castle of the Sleeping 
Beauty), coming every little wliile upon a weather- 
blackened old shepherd and his flock (their conver- 
sation — the shepherds' — is delightful), or on some 
little seaward-plunging valley, holding in its green 
hollow a diminutive agricultural village, curtained 
round from the sea-winds by a dense stockade of 
trees. So you may go southward or northward, 
without impediment, to Havre or to Dieppe. 



VIII. 
FKOM NORMANDY TO THE PYRENEES. 

1876. 

The other day, before the first fire of winter, when 
the deepening dusk had compelled me to close my 
book and wheel my chair closer, I indulged in a 
retrospect. The objects of it were not far distant, 
and yet they were already interfused with the mellow 
tints of the past. In the crackling flame the last 
remnant of the summer appeared to shrink up and 
vanish. But the flicker of its destruction made a 
sort of fantastic imagery, and in the midst of the 
winter fire the summer sunshine seemed to glow. 
It lit ujj a series of visible memories. 



One of the first was that of a perfect day on the 
coast of Normandy — a warm, still Sunday in the 
early part of August. From my pillow, on waking, 
I could look at a strip of blue sea and a great cube 
of white cliff. I obsciTed that the sea had never 
been so brilliant, and that the cliff was shining as if 
it had been painted in the night. I rose and came 
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forth with the sense that it was • the finest day of 
summer, and that one ought to do something uncom- 
mon by way of keeping it. At Etretat it was un- 
common to take a walk ; the custom of the country 
is to lie all day upon the pebbly strand, watching, 
as we should say in America, one's fellow-boarders. 
Your leisurely stroll, in a scanty sheet, from your 
bathing-cabin into the water, and your trickling pro- 
gress from the water back into your cabin, form, as a 
general thing, the sum total of your pedestrianism. 
For the rest you remain horizontal, contemplating 
the horizon! To mark the day with a white stone, 
therefore, it was quite sufficient to stretch my legs. 
So I climbed the huge grassy cliff which shuts in 
the little bay on the right (as you lie on the beach, 
head upw-ard), and gained the bleak white chapel of 
Notre Dame de la Garde, which a lady told me she 
was sure was the original of Matthew Arnold's 
"little gray church on the windy shore." Tliis is 
very likely ; but the little church to-day was not 
gray, neither was the shore windy. 

I had occasion, by the time I reached the sum- 
mit, to wish it had been. Deep, sUent sunshine 
filled tlie air, and the long grass of the downs stood 
up in the light without a tremor. The downs at 
EtreUit are magnificent, and the way they stretched 
off toward Dieppe, with their shining levels and their 
faintly-sliaded dells, was in itself an irresistible in- 
vitation. On the land-side they have been some- 
what narrowed by cultivation ; the woods, and farms, 
and grain-fields here and there creep close enough to 
the edge of the cliff almost to see the shifting of the 
tides at its base. But cultivation in Normandy is 
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itsdf picturesque, and the pedestrian rarely need re- 
sent its encroachments. Neither walls nor hedges 
nor fences are anywhere visible ; the whole land lies 
open to the breezes and to his curious footsteps. 
This universal absence of barriers gives an air of 
vastness to the landscape, so that really, in a little 
French province, you have more of the feeling of 
being in a big coimtry than on our own huge conti- 
nent, which bristles so incongruously with defensive 
palings and dykes. Norman farmhouses, too, with 
their mossy roofs and their visible beams making all 
kinds of triangles upon the ancient plaster of their 
walls, are very delightful things. Hereabouts they 
have always a dark little wood close beside them ; 
often a chJnaie, as the term is — a fantastic little 
grove of tempest-tossed oaks. The trees look as if, 
some night, when the sea-blasts were howling their 
loudest and their boughs were tossing most wildly, 
the tumult had suddenly been stilled and they had 
stopped short, each in the attitude into which the 
storm was twisting it. The only thing the storm 
can do with them now is to blow them straight. 
The long, indented coast-line had never seemed to 
me so cliarming. It stretched away into the light 
haze of the horizon, with such lovely violet spots in 
its caves and hollows, and such soft white gleams on 
its short headlands — such exquisite gi-adations of 
distance and such capricious interruptions of per- 
spective — that one could only say tluit tlie land was 
really trying to smile as intensely as the sea. The 
smile of the sea was a positive simper. Sucli a 
glittering and twinkling, such a softness and blue- 
ness, such tiny little pin-points of foam, and such 
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delicate little wrinkles of waves — aU this made the 
ocean look like a flattered portrait 

The day I speak of was a Sunday, and tliere were 
to be races at Fecamp, ten miles away. Tlie agreeable 
thing was, of course, to walk to Fecamp over the grassy 
downs. I walked and walked, over the levels and the 
dells,having land and ocean quite to myself. Here and 
tlici*e I met a shepherd lying flat on his stomach in 
the sun, whUe Ids sheep, in extreme dishabille 
(shearing-time being recent), went huddling in front 
of me as I approached. Far below, on the blue 
ocean, like a fly on a table of lapis, crawled a little 
steamer, carrying people from Etretat to the races. 
I seemed to go much faster, yet tlie steamer got to 
Fecamp before me. But I stojiped to gossip with a 
shepherd on a grassy hillside, and to admire certain 
little villages which are nichetl in small, transverse, 
seaward-sloping valleys. The shepherd told me that 
he had been farm-servant to the same master for 
five-and-thirty years — ever since the age of ten; and 
that for thirty-five suimners he had fed his flock upon 
those downs. I don't know whether his sheep were 
tired of their diet,but he professed himself very tired of 
his life. I remarkeil that in fine weather it must be 
charming,and he observed, withhumility,thatto thirty- 
five summers tliere wentacertain numberof rainy days. 

The walk to Fecamp would be quite satisfactory 
if it were not for the fomh. The fonds are the 
transverse valleys just mentioned — the channels, for 
the most part, of sinall water-courses which dischai'ge 
themselves into the sea. The downs subside, pre- 
cii)itately, to the level of the l)each, and then slowly 
lift their grassy shoulders on the other side of the 
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gully. As the cliffs are of immense height, these 
indentations are profound, and drain off a little of 
the exliilaration of the too elastic pedestrian. The 
first fond strikes him as delightfully picturesque, 
and he is down the long slope on one side and up 
the gigantic hump on the other before he has time to 
feel hot. But the second is greeted with that tem- 
pered emprcssemeTit with which you l)ow in the street 
to an acquaintance whom you have met half an hour 
before ; the third is a stale repetition ; the fourth is 
decidedly one too many, and the fifth is sensibly 
exasperating. The/a;i4s, in a word, are very tire- 
some. It was, if I remember rightly, in the bottom 
of the last and widest of the series that I discovered 
the little town of Yport. Every little fishing-village 
on the Norman coast has, witliin the last ten years, 
set up in business as a Watering-place; and, though 
one might fancy that nature had condemned Yport 
to modest obscurity, it is plain she has no idea of 
being out of the fashion. But she is a miniature 
imitation of her rivals. She has a meagre little 
wood behind her and an evil-smelling beach, on 
which bathing is possible only at the highest tide. 
At the scorching midday hour at which I inspected 
her she seemed absolutely empty, and the ocean, 
beyond acres of slippery seaweed, looked very far 
away. She has everything that a properly appointed 
station de bains should have, but everything is on a 
Lilliputian scale. The whole place looked like a 
huge Niiremburg toy. There is a diminutive hotel, 
in which, properly, the head -waiter should be a 
pigmy and the cliumbermaid a sprite, and beside it 
there is a Casino on the smallest jKjssible scale. 
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Everything about the Casino is so consistently 
mici-oscopic, that it seems a matter of course that 
the newspapers in the reading-room slioiild be printed 
in the very finest type. Of course there is a reading- 
room, and a dancing-room, and a cafe, and a billiard- 
room, with a bagatelle-board instead of a table, and 
a little terrace on which you may walk up and 
down with very short steps. I hope the prices are 
as tiny as everything else, and I suspect, indeed, 
that Yport honestly claims, not that she is attractive, 
but that she is cheap. 

I toiled up the perpendicular cliff again, and took 
my way over the grass, for another hour, to F(5camp, 
where I found the peculiarities of Yport directly 
revei-sed. The place is a huge, straggling village, 
seated along a wide, shallow bay, and adorned, of 
course, with the classic Casino and the row of hotels. 
But all this is on a very brave scale, though it is 
not manifest that the bravery at Fecamp has won a 
victory; and, indeed, the local attractions did not 
strike me as irresistible. A pebbly beach of im- 
mense length, fenced off from the town by a grassy 
embankment; a Casino of a bald and unsociable 
aspect ; a principal inn, with an interminable brown 
facade, suggestive somehow of an asylum or an 
almshouse — such are the most striking features of 
this particular watering-place. There are magni- 
ficent cliffs on each side of the bay, but, as the 
French say, without impropriety, it is the devil to 
get to them. There was no one in the hotel, in the 
Casino, or on the beach ; the whole town being in 
the act of climbing the farther cliff, to reach the 
downs on wliich the races were to be held. The 
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green hillside Wcos black with trudging spectators 
and the long sky-line was fretted with them. When 
I say there was no one at the inn, I forget the 
gentleman at the door, who informed me positively 
that he would give me no breakfast ; he seemed to 
have stayed at home from the races expressly to give 
himself this pleasure. But I went farther and fared 
better, obtaining a meal of homely succulence in an 
unfashionable tavern, in a back street, where the 
wine was sound, the cutlets were tender, and the 
serving-maid was rosy. Then I walked along — 
for a mile, it seemed — through a dreary, gray grand'- 
rue, where the sunshine was hot, the odours were 
portentous, and the doorsteps garnished with aged 
fishwives, retired from business, whose plaited linen 
coifs gave a value, as the painters say, to the brown 
umber of their cheeks. I inspected the harbour 
and its goodly basin — with nothing in it — and 
certain pink and blue houses which surround it, and 
then, joining the last stragglers, I clambered up the 
side of the cliff to the downs. 

The races had already begun, and the ring of 
spectators was dense. I picked out some of the 
smallest people, looked over their heads, and saw 
several young farmers, in parti-coloured jackets and 
very red in the face, bouncing up and down on 
handsome cart-horses. Satiated at last with this 
diversion, I turned away and wandered down the 
hill again ; and after strolling through the streets of 
Fecamp, and gathering not a little of the wayside 
entertainment that a seaport and fishing-town always 
yields, I rej^aired to the Abbey-church, a monument 
of some importance, and almost as great an objects 
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of pride in the town as the Casino. The Abhey of 
Fecamp was once a very rich and j>owerful estab- 
lishment, but nothinf^ remains of it now save its 
church and its trappiMine, The cliurch, which is 
for the jnost part early gothic, is very stately and 
interesting, and the truppistine, a distilled liquor of 
the Chartreuse family, is much prized by people who 
take a little fAixBS after their collee. 13v the time I 
had done with the Abbey the townsfolk had slid 
en masse down the clilT ajijain, the vellow aftornoon 
had come, and the holidav-takers, before the wine- 
shops, made long and lively shailows. I hired a 
sort of two-wheeled gig, without a hood, and drove 
back to Etretat in the rosy stage of evening. Tlie 
gig dandkni me up and down in a fashion of wliich 
I had been imconscious since I left off baby-clothes ; 
but the drive, through the charming Norman 
country, over roads which lay among the peaceful 
meadows like paths across a jjark, wjis altogether 
delightful. The sunset gave a dcei>er mellowness 
to the standing crojis. and in the grassiest corner of 
the wavside villii'^cs the voung men and maidens 
were dancing like the figures in vignette-illustrations 
of classic poets. 

11. 

It was another i)i('ked day- -you see how fively 
I i>ick them — when I wt-nt to breakfast at Saint- 
Jouin, chez la brlhi Krnestine. Tlie beautiful 
Krnestintj is as hospitaljle as sIk; is fair, and to 
contfm]»late her cliiuius Vini bave onlv tr) order 
breakfast. They shine forth the more brilliantly in 
proportion as your onler is lilxiral, and E)rne.^line is 
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beautiful accordinfr as your bill is large. In this 
case she coiues aud smiles, really very handsomely, 
round your table, and you feel some hesitation in 
accasing so well-favoured a person of extortion. 
She keeps an inn at the end of a lane which diverges 
from the high road between Etretat and Havre, and 
it is an indispensable feature of your " station " at 
the former place that you choose some fine morning 
and seek her hospitality. She has been a celebrity 
these twenty years, and is no longer a simple maiden 
in her flower ; but twenty years, if they have 
diminished her early bloom, have richly augmented 
her musSc, This is a collection of all the verses 
and sketches, the autogmphs, photograplis, mono- 
graphs, trinkets, presented to the amiable hostess by 
admiring tourists. It covers the walls of her 
sitting-room and fills half a dozen big albums which 
you look at while breakfast is being prepared, just 
as if you were awaiting dinner in genteel society. 
Most Frenchmen of the day whom one has heard of 
appear to have called at Saint-Jouin, and to have 
left their homages. Eiich of them has turned a 
compliment with pen or pencil, and you may see in 
a glass case on the parlour wall what Alexandre 
Dumas fils thought of the landlady's nose, and how 
several painters measured her ankles. 

Of course you must make this excursion in good 
company, aud I affirm that I was in the very best. 
The company prefers, equally of course, to have its 
breakfast in the orchard in front of the house ; 
which, if the repast is good, will make it seem 
better still, and if it is poor, will carry off its poor- 
ness. Clever innkeepers should always make their 
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victims (in tolenil)le weather) eat in the garden. I 
forget whether Ernestiue's hreakfiist was intrinsically 
good or bad, but I distinctly reiuember enjoying it, 
and making everything welcome. Everything, that 
is, save the party at the other table — the Paris 
actresses and the American gentlemen. The com- 
bination of these two classes of persons, individually 
so delightful, results in certain phenomena which 
seem less in harmony with appleboughs and summer 
breezes than with the gas-lamps and thick perfumes 
of a cabinet j^drticiUier ; and yet it was characteristic 
of this odd mixture of things that Mademoiselle 
Ernestine, coming to chat with her customei*s, should 
bear a beautiful infant on her arm, and smile with 
artless pride on being assured of its filial resem- 
blance to herself. She looked handsomer than ever 
as she caressed this startling attribute of presumptive 
spinsterhood. 

Saint-Jouin is close to the sea and to the finest 
cliffs in the world. One of my companions, who 
had laden the carriage with the implements of a 
painter, went off into a sunny meadow to take the 
portrait of a windmill, and I, choosing the better 
portion, wandered through a little green valley with 
the other. Ten minutes brought us to the edge 
of the clifls, which at this ])oint of the coast are 
simply sublime. I had suj)j)()Sed the white sea- 
walls of Etretat the finest thing possible in this way, 
but the huge red poi|)hyritic-looking masses of Saint- 
Jouin have an even grainier character. I have 
rjirely seen a landscape more ** i)laslic." They are 
strange, fantastic, out of k«*eping with the country, 
and for some rather arbitrary rea.son suggested to 
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me a Spanish or even an African prospect. Cer- 
tain sun-scorched precipices in Spanish sierras must 
have very much the same warmth of tone and de- 
solation of attitude. The great distinction of the 
cliffs of Saint-Jouin is their extraordinary double- 
ness. Falling to an immense depth, they encounter 
a certain outward ledge, or terrace, where they 
pause and play a dozen fantastic tricks, such as 
piling up rocks into the likeness of needles and 
watch-towers ; then they plunge again, and in an- 
other splendid sweep descend to the beach. There 
was something very impressive in the way their evil 
brows, looking as if they were stained with blood 
and rust, were bent upon the indifferent — the sleep- 



ing — sea. 



III. 



In a month of beautiful weather at Etretat, every 
day was not an excursion, but every day seemed 
indeed a picked day. For that matter, as I lay 
on the beach watching the procession of the easy- 
going hours, I took a good many mental excursions. 
The one, perhaps, on which I oftenest embarked, 
was a comparison between French manners, French 
habits, French types, and those of my native land. 
These comparisons are not invidious ; I do not con- 
clude against one party and in favour of the other ; 
as the French say, je constate simply. The French 
people about me were " spending the summer," just 
as I had so often seen my fellow-countrymen spend 
it, and it seemed to me, as it had seemed to me at 
home, that this operation places men and women 
under a sort of monstrous magnify iug-glass. The 
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human figure has a higlier relief in the country than 
in town, and I know of no place where psycho- 
logical studies prosper so much as at the seaside. 
I shall not pretend to relate my observatious in the 
order in which* they occurred to me (or indeed to 
relate them in full at all) ; but I may say that one 
of the foremost was to this effect — that the summer- 
question, for every one, had been more easily settled 
than it usually is in America. The solution of the 
problem of where to go had not been a thin-petalled 
rose, plucked from among particularly sharp-pointed 
thorns. People presented tliemselvcs with a calm- 
ness and freshness very different from the haggard- 
ness of aspect which announces that the American 
citizen and his family have " secured accommoda- 
tions/' This impression, with me, rests perhaps on 
the fact that most Frencliwomen turned of thirty — 
the average wives and mothers — are so comfortably 
endowed with flesh. I have never seen such rich- 
ness of contour as among the mature ha'yjneuscs of 
Etretat. The lean and desiccated person into whom 
a dozen years of matrimony so often converts the 
blooming American girl is not emulated in France. 
A majestic plumpness flourished all around me — 
the plum]>ness of triple chins and deeply dimpled 
hands. 1 mused upon it, and I discovered that it 
was the result of the best breakfasts and dinners in 
the world. It was the corpulence of ladies who are 
thoruughly well fed, and who never walk a step 
that they can spare. The assiduity with which the 
women of America measure the length of our 
democratic pavements is doubtless a factor in their 
frequent absence of redundancy of outline. As a 
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"regular boarder" at tlie Hotel Blanquet — pro- 
nounced by Anglo-Saxon visitors Blanket — I found 
myself initiated into the mysteries of the French 
dietary system. I assent to the common tradition 
that the French are a temperate people, so long as 
it is understood in this sense — that they eat no 
more than they want to. But their wants are very 
comprehensive. Their capacity strikes me as enor- 
mous, and we ourselves, if we are less regulated, 
are certainly much more slender consumers. 

The American breakfast has, I believe, long been 
a subject of irony to the foreign observer ; but the 
American breakfast is an ascetic meal compared 
with the French dijeHn^T'db-lu-fourchette. The latter, 
indeed, is simply a dinner without soup ; it differs 
neither generically nor specifically from the evening- 
repast. If it excludes soup, it includes eggs, pre- 
pared in a hundred forms ; and if it proscribes 
ehamj)agiie, it admits beer in foaming pitchers, so 
that the balance is fairly preserved. I think that 
an American will often sufler vicariously from the 
reflection that a French family which sits down at 
lialf-past eleven to fish and entr(5es and roasts, to 
asparagus and beans, to salad and dessert, and cheese 
and coffee, proposes to do exactly the same thing at 
half-past six. But we may be sure at any rate that 
the dinner will be as good as the breakfast, and that 
the breakfast has nothing to fear from prospective 
comparison with the dinner; and we may further 
reflect that in a country where the pleasjiires of the 
table are thorouglily organised, it is natural that 
they should be prolonged and reiterated. Nothing is 
more noticeable among the French than their superior 
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intelligence in dietary matters ; every one seems 
naturally a judge, a dilettante. They have analysed 
tastes and savours to a finer point than we ; they 
are aware of dillerences and relations of which we 
take no heed. Observe a Frenchman of any age 
and of any condition (I have been quite as much 
struck with it in the very young men as in the old), 
as he orders his breakfast or his dinner at a Parisian 
restaurant, and you will perceive tliat the operation 
is much more solemn than it is apt to Ikj in New 
York or in London. Monsieur has, in a word, a 
certain ideal for a particular repast, and it will 
make a difference in his happiness whetlier the 
kidneys, for instance, of a certain style, are chopped 
to the ultimate or only to the penultimate smallness. 
His directions and admonitions to the waiter are 
therefore minute and exquisite?, and elocjuently 
accentuated by the pressure of thumb and fore- 
finger ; and it must be added that the imagination 
of the waiter is usually quite worthy of the refined 
communion opened U) it. 

This subtler sense of quality is observable even 
among those classes in which in other countries it 
is generally forestalled by a depressing conscious- 
ness on the su])j(ict of quantity. Observe your 
concierge and his wife at their mid-day meal, as 
you pass up and down stairs. They are not satisfy- 
ing nature upon green Uia and ])otatoes ; they are 
seated before a repast which has been reasoned out, 
which, on its modest scale, is served in courses, and 
has a beginning, a middle, an end. I will not say 
that the French sc^nse of comfort is confined to the 
philosophy of nutrition, but it is certainly here that 
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it is most highly evolved. Froncli people must 
have a good dinner and a good hed ; Init tliey are 
willing that the bed should he stationed and the 
dinner be eaten in tlie most insufi'erable corners. 
Your porter and his wife dine with a certain dis- 
tinction, and sleep soft in tlieir lodge ; but their 
lodge is in all probability a fetid black hole, five 
I'jct square, in which, in England or in America, 
people of their talents would never consent to live. 
The French are willing to abide in the dark, tcj huddle 
together, to forego privacy, to let bad smells grow 
great among them. They have an accursed passion for 
coquettish furniture; for cold, brittle clmirs,for tables 
with scalloped edgas, for ottomans without backs, for 
fireplaces muilled in plush and fring(^ A French 
bedroom is a bitter mockery — a gliastly attempt to 
serve two masters wliicdi succeeds in being agreeable 
to neither. It is a thing of traps and delusions, 
constructed on tlui jussumjjtion that it is inelegant 
to l»e known to wash or to sleep, and yet ])ervaded 
with suggestions of uncleanness compared with 
which the matutinal " tub," well en eruinice, is a 
delightful syml>ol (»f purity. This comes of course 
from that supreme French quality, the source of half 
the charm of the French mind Jis well as of all its dry- 
ness, the genius for economy. It is wasting a room 
to let it be a bedroom alone; so it must be tricked 
out ingeniously as a sitting-room, and ends by being 
(in many cases) insufferable both by night and by 
day. l>ut allowing all weight to tlu^se latter reHec- 
tions, it is still very possible that th(^. French have 
the better pait. If you are W(?ll f(Ml, you can per- 
haps afford to be ill lodged ; whereas enjoyment of 
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tlie most commodious apartments is incompatible 
with inanition and dyspepsia. 

If I had not cut short my mild retrospect by 
these possibly milder generalisations, I should have 
touched lightly upon some of the social phenomena 
of which the little beach at Etretat was the scene. 
I should have narrated that the French, at the sea- 
side, are not " sociable " as Americans afTect to l)o 
in a similar situation, and I shoidd subjoin that at 
Etretat it was very well on the whole that they 
should not have been. The immeasurably greater 
simplicity of composition of American society makes 
sociability with us a comparatively untaxed virtue; but 
anything like an equal exercise of it in France would 
be attended with alarming drawbacks. Sociability 
(in the American sense of the word) in any aristo- 
cratic country would indeed be very much like an 
attempt to establish visiting relations between birds 
and fishes. At Etretat no making of acquaintance 
was to be perceived ; people went about in compact, 
cohesive groups, of natural formation, governed 
doubtless, internally, by humane regulations, but 
presenting to the world an impenetrable defensive 
front. The groups usually formed a solid phalanx 
around two or three young girls, compressed into 
the centre, the preservation of whose innocence was 
their chief solicitude. These groups were doubtless 
wisely constituted, for with half a dozen cocolU.% in 
scarlet petticoats, scattered ov(?r th(i sunny, harmless- 
looking beach, what were mammas and duennas to 
do ? I used to j)ity the young ladies at first, for 
this i)erpetual application of the leading-string; but 
a little reflection showed me that the French have 
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ordered this as well as they have ordered everything 
else. The case is not nearly so hard as it would be 
with us, for there is this immense difference between 
the lot of the jeune flit and her American sister, 
that the former may as a general thing be said to 
be certain to marry. " Alas, to marry badly," the 
Anglo-Saxon objector may reply. But the objection 
is precipitate ; for if French marriages are almost 
always arranged, it must be added that they are in 
the majority of cases arranged successfully. There- 
fore, if a jcune JUle is for three or four years tied 
with a very short rope apd compelled to browse 
exclusively upon the meagre herbage which sprouts 
in the maternal shadow, she has at least the comfort 
of reflecting that, according to the native phrase, on 
s^occupe cU la viarier — that measures are being care- 
fully taken -to promote her to a condition of un- 
bounded liberty. Whatever, to her imagination, 
marriage may fail to mean, it at least means freedom 
and consideration. It does not mean, as it so often 
means in America, being socially shelved — and it is 
not too much to say, in certain circles, degraded ; it 
means being socially launched and consecrated. It 
means becoming that exalted personage, a mdre de 
famille. To be a vidre de famille is to occupy not 
simply (as is mostly the case with us) a sentimental, 
but really an official position. The consideration, 
the authority, the domestic pomp and circumstance 
allotted to a French mamma are in striking contrast 
with the amiable tolerance which in our own social 
order is so often the most lilwral measure that the 
female parent may venture to expect at her children's 
hands, and which, on the pait of the young lady of 
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eighteen who represents the family in society, is not 
unlrequently tempered by a conscientious severity. 
All tliis is worth waiting for, especially if yon have 
not to wait very long. MademoLselle is married 
certainly, and married early, and she is sufficiently 
well informed to know, and to be sustained by the 
knowledge, that the sentimental expansion which 
may not take place at present will have an open 
tield after her marriage. That it shouhl precede her 
marriage seems to her as unnatural as that she 
should put on her shoes before her stockings. And 
besides all this, to browse in the maternal shadow is 
not considered in the least a hardship. A young 
Frencli girl who is hlen-Hcv^c — an exi)ression which 
means so much — will be sure to cimsider her 
motluir's com])any the most delightful in the world, 
and to think tliat the herbage wliich sprouts about 
this lady's petticoats is peculiarly tender and suc- 
cul(^nt. It may be fanciful, but it often seems to 
me that the tone with which such a young girl says 
Mn hitre has a peculiar intensity of meaning. 1 am 
at h^ast not wrong in aflirming that in tlie accent 
with whicli tlie mamma — e.^^pecially if she be of the 
well-rounded order alluded to above — si>eaks of Ma 
Jillc there is a kind of sacerdotal dignity. 

IV. 

After this came two or three* ])icturcs of quite 
another complexion — ])icturcs of wliich a long green 
valley, almost in the centre of France, makes the 
gftneral setting. The valK*y itself, indeed, forms one 
delightful picture, although the country which sur- 
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rounds it is by no means one of the regions that 
place themselves on exJiibition. It is the old terri- 
tory of the Glitinais, which has much history, but no 
renown of beauty. It is very quiet, deliciously rural, 
immitigably French ; the typical, average, " pleasant " 
France of history, literature, and art — of art, of 
landscape-art, perhaps, especially. Wherever I look 
I seem to see one of the familiar pictures on a 
dealer's wall — a Lambinet, a Troyon, a Daubigny, a 
Diaz. The Lambinets perhaps are in the majority ; 
the mood of the landscape usually expresses itself 
in silvery lights and vivid greens. The history of 
this part of France is the history of the monarchy, 
and its language is, I won't say absolutely the classic 
tongue, but a nearer approach to it than any local 
patois. The peasants deliver themselves with rather 
a drawl, but their French is as consecutive as that 
of Ollendorf. 

Each side of the long valley is a continuous 
ridge, which offers it a high, wooded horizon, and 
through the middle of it there flows a charming 
stream, wandering, winding and doubling, smothered 
here and there in rushes, and spreading into lily- 
coated reaches, beneath the clear shadow of tall, 
straight, light-leaved trees. On each side of the 
stream the meadows stretch away flat, clean, magni- 
ficent, lozenged across with rows of lateral foliage, 
under which a cow-maiden sits on the grass, hooting 
now and then, nasally, to the large-uddered browsers 
in front of her. There are no hedges nor palings 
nor walls ; it is all a single estate. Occasionally in 
the meadows there rises a cluster of red-roofed hovels 
— each a diminutive village. At other points, at 
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about liiilf an hour's walk apart, are three charming 
old houses. The chateaux are extremely different, 
but, both as pictures and as dwellings, each lias its 
points. They are very intimate with each other, so 
that these points may be amicably discussed. The 
points in one case, however, are remarkably strong. 
The little old castel I mention stands directly in the 
attenuated river, on an island just great enough to 
hold it, and the garden-flowers grow upon the farther 
bank. This, of course, is a most delightful affair. 
But I found something very agreeable in the aspect 
of one of the othei's, when I made it the goal of cer- 
tain of those walks before breakfast, which of cool 
mornings, in the late summer, do not fall into the 
category of ascetic pleasures. (In France, indeed, if 
one did not do a great many things before breakfast, 
the work of life would be but meagrely performed.) 
The dwelling in question stands on the top of 
the long ridge which encloses the comfortable valley 
to the south, being by its position quite in the midst 
of its appurtenant acres. It is not particularly " kept 
up," but its quiet rustiness and untrimmedness only 
help it to be familiar. A grassy plateau approaches 
it from the edge of the hill, bordered on one side by 
a short avenue of horse-chestnuts, and on the other 
by a dusky wood. Beyond the chestnuts are the 
steep-roofed, yellow-walled farm -buildings, and 
under cover of the wood a stretch of beaten turf, 
where, on Sundays and holidays, the farm-ser\^ants 
play at bowls. Directly before the house is a little 
square garden, enclosed by a low parapet, which is 
interrupted by a high gateway of mossy pillars and 
iron arabesques, the whole of it muffled in creeping 
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rulons confidence. I don't mean that they told her 
all their secrets, but they told her a good many ; if 
the French peasant is a simpleton, he is a very 
shrewd simpleton. At any rate, of a Sunday morn- 
ing in August, when he is stopping at home from 
work and has put on his best jacket and trousers, 
and is loafing at the door of his neighbour's cabin, 
he is a very charming person. The peasantry in 
the region I speak of had admirably good manners. 
The cun5 gave me a low account of their morals, by 
which he meant, on the whole, I susj)ect, that they 
were moderate church-goers. But they have the 
instinct of civility and a talent for conversation ; 
they know how to play the host and the entertainer. 
By " he," just now, I meant she quite as much ; it 
is rare that, in speaking superlatively of the French, 
in any connection, one does not think of the women 
even more than of the men. They constantly strike 
the foreigner as a stronger expression of the qualities 
of the race. On the occasion I speak of the first 
room in the very humble cabins I successively 
visited — in some cases, evidently, it was the only 
room — had been set into irreproacliable order for the 
day. It had usually a fine brownness of tone, gen- 
erated by the high cliimney-place, with its swinging 
pots, the important bed, in its dusky niche, with its 
flowered curtains, the big-bellied earthenware in the 
cupboard, the long-legged clock in the corner, the 
thick, quiet light of the small, deeply-set window, 
the mixture, on all things, of smoke-stain and the 
polish of horny hands. Into the midst of this ** la 
Itabillon " or " la mere Leger " brings forward her 
chairs and begs us to be seated, and, seating her- 
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briefest of village-names and seeing how it looks in 
])rint But it may be elongated at will, and yet bo 
only improved. If you wish to be very si)ecHi(!, 
you may call it Gy-les-Nonnains — (iy of the I.ittlc 
Nuns. I went with my hostess, another morning, 
to call upon M. le Cure, who himself opentid his 
garden door to us (there was a crooked little bhuk 
cross perched upon it), and, lifting his rusty cftlottc, 
stood there a moment in the sunshine, smiling a 
greeting more benignant than his wonls. 

A rural 'prcdtyUrt is not a very sumi)tuous d winn- 
ing, and M. le Cures little dmwing-room reniindcMl 
me of a Yankee parlour {jriiimH the subscript ion - 
books from Hartford on the centre-table) in some 
out-of-the-way corner of New Kiigland. Uut he 
took us into his very diminutivci giinhui, and sIiowcmI 
us an ornament that would not have ilouiishcd in 
the shadow of a Yankee pjuloiir — a rude stone 
image of the Virgin, whicli h(; had bf-conn* |)ossesscd 
of I know not how, and for whicli he. was buililing 
a sort of niche in the wall. The work was uoin*; 
on slowly, for he must take th(i labour as h(^ could 
get it; but he a]»pealed to his visitors, with a smile 
of indulgent irony, for an assurance that his little 
structure would not make too bad a figure. One of 
them told him that she would send him some 
white (lowers to set out round the statue ; wbere- 
uj)on he clas])ed his hands together over his snuff- 
box and exi)ress(Hl cheerful views of the world we 
live in. A couple of days aft(jrward he came to 
breakfast, and of course arrived early, in his new 
cassock and band. I found him in tluj billiard- 
room, walking up and down alone and reading his 
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breviary. The combination of the locality, the per- 
sonage and the occupation, made me smile; and I 
smiled again when, after breakfast, I found him 
strolling about the garden, puffing a cigarette. Of 
course he had an excellent appetite; but there is 
something rather cruel in those alternations of diet 
to which the French parish priest is subjected. At 
home he lives like a peasant — a fact which, in 
itself, is not particularly cruel, inasmuch as he has 
usually — or in many cases — been brought up to 
that life. But his fellow -peasants don't breakfast 
at the chateau and gaze down the savoury vistas 
opened by cutlets k la Soubise. They have not the 
acute pain of relapsing into the stale atmosphere of 
bread and beans. Of course it is by no means 
every day, or every week even, that M. le CurcS 
breakfasts at the chateau; but there must never- 
theless be a certain uncomfortable crookedness in his 
position. He lives like a labourer, yet he is treated 
like a gentleman. The latter character must seem 
to him sometimes to have rather a point of irony. 
But to the ideal curd, of course, all characters are 
equal ; he thinks neither too ill of his bad break- 
fasts nor too well of his good ones. I won't say 
that the excellent man I speak of is the ideal cure, 
but I suspect he is an approach to it; he has a 
gmin of the epicurean to an ounce of stoicism. In 
the garden-path, beside the moat, while he puffed 
his cigarette, he told me how he had held up his 
head to the Prussians ; for, hard as it seemed to 
believe it, that pastoral valley had been occupied by 
ravaging Teutons. According to this recital, he had 
spoken his mind civilly, but very distinctly, to the 
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group of officers who bad made themselves at home 
in his dwelling — had informed them that it grieved 
liim profoundly that he was obliged to meet them 
standing there in his soutane, and not out in the 
fields with a musket in his hands and a dozen 
congenial spirits at his side. The scene must have 
been dramatic. The first of the officers got up from 
table and asked for the privilege of shaking his 
hand. " M. le Cur^/* he said, " j'estime hautement 
votre caractfera" 

Six miles away — or nearer, by a charming shaded 
walk along a canal — was an ancient town with a 
legend — a legend which, as a child, I read in my 
lesson -book at school, marvelling at the woodcut 
above it, in which a ferocious dog was tearing a 
strange man to pieces, while the king and his 
courtiers sat by as if. they were at the circus. I 
allude to it chiefly in order to mention the name of 
one of its promenades, which is the stateliest, beyond 
all comparison, in the world ; the name, I mean, 
not tlie street. The latter is called the Promenade 
des Belles Maniferes. Could anything be finer than 
that ? With what a sweep gentlemen must once 
have taken ofif their hats there ; how ladies must 
once have curtsied, regardless of gutters, and how 
])eople must have turned out their toes as they 
walked I 

V. 

My next impressions were gathered on the 
margin of a southern sea — if the Bay of Biscay in- 
deed deserve so sympathetic a name. We gene- 
rally have a mental image beforehand of a place on 
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establishment frequented by gentlemen who look at 
ladies' windows with telescopes. There are Casinos 
and Casinos, and that of Biarritz is, in the summary 
French phrase, " impossibla" Except for its view, 
it is moreover very unattractive. Perched on the 
top of a cliff which has just space enough to hold 
its immense brick foundations, it has no garden, no 
promenade, no shade, no place of out-of-door reunion 
— the most indispensable feature of a Casino. It 
tunis its back to the Pyrenees and to Spain, and 
looks out prettily enough over a blue ocean to an 
arm of the low French coast 

Biarritz, for the rest, scrambles over two or three 
steep hills, directly above the sea, in a promiscuous, 
many -coloured, noisy fashion. It is a watering- 
place pure and simple ; every house has an ex- 
pensive little shop in the basement and a still more 
expensive set of rooms to let above stairs. The 
houses are blue and pink and green ; they stick to 
the hillsides as they can, and being near Spain, you 
try to fancy they look Spanish. You succeed, per- 
haps, even a little, and are rewarded for your zeal 
by finding, when you cross the border a few days 
afterward, that the houses at San Sebastian look 
strikingly French. Biarritz is bright, crowded, 
irregular, filled with many sounds, and not without 
a certain second-rate pictorial quality ; but it 
struck me as common and cockneyfied, and my vision 
travelled back to modest little Etretat, by its north- 
em sea, as to a very much more downy couch. 
Tlic south-western coast of France has little of the 
exquisite charm of the Mediterranean shore. It 
has of course a southern expression which in itself 
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is always delightful. You see a brilliant, yellow 
sun, with a pink-faced, red-tiled house staring up at 
it. You can see here and there a trellis and an 
orange -tree, a peasant -woman in a gold necklace, 
driving a donkey, a lame beggar adorned with ear- 
rings, a glimpse of blue sea between white garden- 
walls. But the superabundant detail of the French 
Riviera is wanting ; the softness, luxuriousness, 
enchantment. 

The most pictorial thing at Biarritz is the Basque 
population, which overflows from the adjacent Spanish 
provinces and swarms in the crooked streets. It 
lounges all day in the public places, sprawls upon 
the curbstones, clings to the face of the cliffs, and 
vociferates continually a shrill, strange tongue, which 
has no discoverable affinity with any other. The 
Basques look like hardier and thriftier Neapolitan 
lazzaroni ; if the superficial resemblance is striking, 
the difference is very much in their favour. Although 
those specimens which I observed at Biarritz ap- 
peared to enjoy an excess of leisure, they had nothirfg 
of a shiftless or beggarly air, and seemed as little 
disposed to ask favours as to confer them. The roads 
leading into Spain were dotted with them, and here 
they were coming and going as if on important busi- 
ness — the business of the abominable Don Carlos 
himself. They stnick me as a very handsome race. 
The men are invariably clean-shaven ; smooth chins 
seem a positively religious observance. They wear 
little round maroon-coloured caps, like those of sailor- 
boys, dark stuff shirts, and curious white shoes, made 
of strips of rope laid together — an article of toilet 
which makes them look like honorary members of 
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base-ball clubs. Tliey sling their jackets cavalier- 
fashion, over one shoulder, hold their heads very 
hi<:5h, swing their arms very bravely, step out very 
lightly, and, when you meet them in the country at 
eventide, charging down a hillside in companies of 
half a dozen, make altogether a most impressive 
appearance. With their smooth chins and childish 
caps, they may be taken, in the distance, for a lot of 
very naughty little boys ; for they have always a 
cigarette in their teeth. 

The best thing at Biarritz is your opportunity for 
driving over into Spain. Coming speedily to a con- 
sciousness of this fact, I found a charm in sitting in 
a landau and rolling away to San Sebastian behind 
a coachman in a high glazed hat with long streamers, a 
jacket of scarlet and silver and a pair of yellow 
breeches and jack-boots. If it has been the desire 
of one's heart and the dream of one's life to visit 
the land of Cervantes, even grazing it so lightly as 
by a day's excursion from Biarritz is a matter to en- 
courage visions. Everything helping — the admirable 
scenery, the charming day, the operatic coachman, 
the smooth-rolling carriage — I am afraid I became 
more visionary than it is decent to tell of. You move 
toward the magnificent undulations of the Pyrenees, 
as if you were going to plunge straight into them ; 
but in reality you travel beneath them and beside 
them, pass between their expiring spurs and the sea. 
It is on proceeding beyond San Sebastian that you 
seriously attack them. But they are already ex- 
tremely vivid — none the less so that in this region 
they abound in suggestions of the recent Carlist war. 
Their far-away peaks and ridges are crowned with 

N 
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lonely Spanish watch-towers, and their lower slopes 
are dotted with demolished dwellings. It was here- 
abouts that the fightinji; was most constant. But the 
healing powers of nature arc as remarkable as the 
destructive powers of man, and the rich September 
landscape appeared already to have forgotten the 
injuries of yesterday. Everything seemed to me a 
small foretaste of Spain ; I discovered an unreason- 
able amount of local colour. I discovered it at Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz, the last French town, in a great brown 
church, filled with galleries and boxes, like a play- 
house — the altar and choir, indeed, looked very much 
like a proscenium ; at Bohebie, on the Bidassoa, the 
small yellow stream which divides France from Spain, 
and which at this point offers to view the celebrated 
Isle of Pheasants, a little bushy strip of earth adorned 
with a decayed commemorative monument, on which, 
in the seventeenth century, the affairs of Louis XIV. 
and the Iberian monarch were discussed in ornamental 
conference ; at Fuentarabia (glorious name), a mould- 
ering relic of Spanish stateliness; at Hendaye, at 
I run, at Kenteria, and finally at San Sebastian. At 
all of these wayside towns the* houses show marks of 
Alphonsist bullets (the region was strongly Carlist) ; 
but to be riddled and battered seems to carry out 
the meaning of the pompous old escutcheons carven 
above the doorways, some of them covering almost 
half the house. It struck me, in fact, that the nar- 
rower and shabbier was the poor little dusky dwelling, 
the grander and more elaborate was this noble adver- 
tisement. But it represented knightly prowess, and 
pitiless time had taken up the challenge. I found 
it a luxury to ramble through the narrow single 
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street of Irun and Eenteria, between the strange- 
coloured houses, the striped awnings, the universal 
balconies and the heraldic doorways. 

San Sebastian is a lively watering-place, and is 
set down in the guide-books as the Biarritz or the 
Brighton of Spain. It has of course a new quarter 
in the provincial- elegant style (fresh stucco caf6s, 
barber- shops, and apartments to let), looking oui 
upon a planted promenade and a charming bay, 
locked in fortified heights, with a narrow portul to 
the ocean. I walked about for two or three hours and 
devoted most of my attention to the old quarter, the 
town proper, which has a great frowning gate upon 
the harbour, through which you look along a vista of 
gaudy house -fronts, balconies, awnings, surmounted 
by a narrow strip of sky. Here the local colour was 
richer, the raannere more naif. Here too was a church 
with a flamboyant Jesuit facjade and an interior redo- 
lent of Spanish Catholicism. There was a life-sized 
effigy of the Virgin perched upon a table beside the 
great altar (she appeared to have been walking abroad 
in a procession), which I looked at with extreme 
interest. She seemed to me a heroine, a solid Spanish 
person, as perfect a reality as Don Quixote or Saint 
Theresa. She was dressed in an extraordinary splen- 
dour of laces, brocades and jew^els, her coiffure and 
complexion were of the finest, and she evidently 
would answer to her name if you should speak to 
her. Clustering up the stati'liost title I could think 
of, I addressed her as Dona Maria of the IlolyOfiice; 
whereupon she looked round th(^ great dusky, per- 
fumed church, to see whether we were alone, and 
then she dropped her fringed eyelids and held out 
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her hand to be kissed. She was the sentiment of 
Spanish Catholicism; gloomy, yet bedizened, emotional 
as a woman and meclianical as a dolL After a mo- 
ment I grew afraid of her, and went slinking away. 
After this I didn't really recover my spirits until I 
had the satisfaction of hearing myself addressed as 
" Caballero." I was liailed with this epithet by a 
ragged infant, with sickly eyes and a cigarette in his 
lips, who invited me to cast a copper into the sea, 
that he might dive for it; and even with these 
limitations, the sensation seemed worth the cost of 
my excursion. It appeared kinder, to my gratitude, 
to make the infant dive upon the pavement 

A few days later I went back to San Sebastian, 
to be present at a bull -fight; but I suppose my 
right to descant upon this entertainment should be 
measured less by the gratification it afforded me than 
by the question whether there is room in literature 
for another chapter on this subject. I incline to 
think there is not ; the national pastime of Spain is 
the best-described thing in the world. Besides, there 
are other reasons for not describing it. It is ex- 
tremely disgusting, and one should not describe 
disgusting things — except (according to the new 
school) in novels, where they have not really occurred, 
and are invented on purpose. Description apart, 
one has taken a certain sort of pleasure in the bull- 
fight, and yet how is one to state gracefully that one 
has taken pleasure in a disgusting thing? It is a 
hard case. If you record your pleasure, you seem 
to exaggerate it and to calumniate your delicacy ; 
and if you record nothing but your displeasure, you 
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feel as if you were wanting in suppleness. Thus 
much I can say, at any rate, that as there had been 
no bull-fights in that part of the country during the 
Carlist war, the native dilettanti (and every man, 
woman, and child of them comes under this denomi- 
nation) returned to their precious pastime with 
peculiar zest The spectacle, therefore, had an un- 
usual splendour. Under these circumstances it is 
highly effective. The weather was beautiful; the 
near moimtains peeped over the top of the vast open 
arena, as if they too were curious ; weary of disem- 
bowelled horses and posturing espadas, the spectator 
(in the boxes) might turn away and look through an 
unglazed window at the empty town and the cloud- 
shadowed sea. But few of the native spectators 
availed themselves of this privilege. lieside me sat a 
blooming matron, in a white lace manttlla, with three 
very juvenile daughters ; and if these ladies some- 
times yawned they never shuddered. For myself, I 
confess that if I sometimes shuddered I never yawned. 
A long list of bulls was sacrificed, each of whom had 
pretensions to originality. The banderillos, in their 
silk stockings and embroidered satin costumes, 
skipped about with a great deal of attitude; the 
espada folded his arms within six inches of the bull's 
nose and stared him out of countenance; yet I thought 
the bull, in any case, a finer fellow than any of his 
tormentors, and I thought his tormentors finer fellows 
than the spectators. In truth, we were all, for the 
time, rather sorry fellows together. A bull -fight 
will, to a certain extent, bear looking at, but it will 
not bear thinking of. There was a more innocent 
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effect iQ what I saw afterward, when we all came 
away, Id the late afternoon, as the Bhadows were at 
their longest: the bright-coloured southern crowd, 
spreading itself over the grass, and the women, with 
mautillaa and fans, and the Andalusian gait, strolling 
up and down before the mountains and the sea. 



AN ENGLISH EASTER. 
1877. 



It may be eaid of the English, as is said of the 
couQcil of war in Sheridan's farce of The Critic by 
one of the spectators of the rehearsal, that when 
they do agree, their unanimity is wonderfuL They 
differ among themselves greatly just now as regards 
the machinations of Kussia, the derelictions of 
Turkey, the merits of the Eeverend Arthur Tooth, 
the genius of Mr. Henry Irving, and a good many 
other matters ; hut neither just now nor at any 
other time do they fail to conform to those social 
observances on which respectability has set her seal. 
England is a country of curious anomalies, and this 
has much to do with her being so interesting to 
foreign observers. The English individual character 
is very positive, veiy independent, very much made 
up according to its own sentiment of things, very 
prone to startling eccentricities ; and yet at the same 
time it has beyond any other this peculiar gift of 
squaring itself with fashion and custom. In no 
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arm, and making its offspring march before, and so, 
for decency's, resj)ectability*s, propriety's sake, tak- 
ing its way to a place of woi'ship appointed by the 
State, in which it i-epeats the fornmlas of a creed 
to which it attaches no positive sense, and listens 
to a sermon over the length of which it explicitly 
haggles and grumbles — in this exhibition there is 
something very striking to a stranger, something 
which he hardly knows whether to regard as a great 
force or as a great infirmity. He inclines, on the 
whole, to pronounce the spectacle sublime, because 
it gives him the feeling that whenever it may be- 
come necessary for a pciople trained in these 
manoeuvres to move all together under a common 
direction, they will have it in them to do so with 
tremendous weight and cohesiveness. We hear a 
good deal about the eftect of the Prussian military 
system in consolidating the German people and 
making them available for a particular purpose ; but 
I really think it not fanciful to say that the military 
punctuality which characterises the English observ- 
ance of Sunday ought to be appreciated in the 
same fashion. A nation which has passed through 
the mill will certainly have been stamped by it 
And here, as in the German military service, it is 
really the whole nation. When I spoke just now 
of paterfamilias and his entourage I did not mean 
to limit the statement to him. The young un- 
maiTied men go to church, the gay bachelors, the 
irresponsible members of society. (That last epithet 
must be taken with a grain of allowance. No one 
in England is literally irresponsible , that perhaps 
is the shortest wav of descrihiuj' the nation. 
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Every one is free and every one is responsible. 
To say what it is people are responsible to is of 
course a great extension of the question : briefly, to 
social expectation, to propriety, to morality, to 
"position," to the classic English conscience, which 
is, after all, such a i)owerful factor. With us there 
is infinitely less responsibility ; but there is also, 
I think, less freedom.) 

The way in which the example of the more 
luxurious classes imposes itself upon the less luxu- 
rious may of course be noticed in smaller matters 
than church-goiug ; in a great many matters which 
it may seem trivial to mention. If one is bent 
npon observation, nothing, however, is trivial. So 
I may cite the practice of banishing the servants 
from the room at breakfast. It is the fashion, 
and accordingly, through the length and breadth of 
England, every one who has the slightest pretension 
to standing high enough to feel the way the social 
breeze is blowing conforms to it. It is awkward, 
unnatuRil, troubl(»some for those at table, it involves 
a vast amount of leaning and stretdiing, of waiting 
and pel ambulating, and it has just tliat vice ngainst 
which, in Englisli history, all great movements have 
been made — it is arbitrary. liut it flourishciS for 
all that, and all genteel people, looking into each 
other's eyes with the despenition of gentility, agree 
to endure it for gentility's sake. My instance may 
seem feiible, and I speak honestly wlien I say I 
might give others, forming part of an immense body 
of prc»scriptive usage, to which a society possessing 
in the largest manner, l)otli by teniporament and 
education, the sense of the " inalienable " rights and 
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couiforta of the individual, contrives to accommodate 
itself. I do not mean to say that usage in England 
is always uncomfortable and arbitrary. On the con- 
trary, few strangers can be unfamiliar with that 
sensation (a most agreeable one) which consists in 
[)erceiving in the rigidity of a tradition which has 
struck one at first as mechanical, a reason existing 
in the historic " good sense " of the English raca 
The sensation is frequent, though in saying so I do 
not mean to imply that even superficially the pre- 
8unii)tion is against the usages of English society. 
It is not, for instance, necessarily against the custom 
of which I had it moiti csixicially in mind to speak 
in writing these lines. The stranger in London is 
forewarned that at F-aster all the world goes out of 
town, and that if he have no mind to ha left as 
lonely as Marius on the ruins of Carthage, he, too, 
had better make arrangements for a temi)orary 
absence. It must be iulniitted that there is a sort 
of unexpectedness in this proinj>t re-emigration of a 
body of j)eo])le who, but a week before, were appar- 
ently devoting much enei^gy to settling down for 
tlie season. Half of them have but lately come 
back from the country, where they have been spend- 
ing the winUjr, and they have just had tinui, it may 
be sup]M)sed, to collect the scattered thrciids of 
town -life. Presently, however, the tlnxiads are 
dropped and society is disjM.'rs«ul, as if it had taken 
a falsii start. It departs ns Holy Week draws to 
a close, and remains al)sent for tlie following ten 
days. AVhere it goes is its own alVair; a good deal 
of it goes to Paris. Spending hist winter in that 
city, 1 reniemlKjr how, when I w<jke up on Easter 
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Monday and looked out of my window, T found the 
street covered, ovcruiglit. with a sort of snow-fall of 
disembarked Britons. They made, for other people, 
an uncomfortable week of it. Ones customary talJe 
at the restaurant, one's habitual stall at the Theali-e 
Fran^ais, one's usual fiacre on the cab-stand, wei-e 
very apt to have siifVeretl pre-emption. I believe 
that the i)ilgrimage to Paris was this year of the 
usual proportions ; and you may be sure that people 
who did not cross the Channel were not without 
invitations to quiet old j)Iaces in the countr\', where 
the pale, fresh primroses were l)eginning to liglit up 
the dark turf and the purple bloom of the bare tree- 
masses to be freckled here and there with verdure. 
In England country-life is the obverse of the medal, 
town-life the reverse, and when an occasion comes 
for quitting London there are few members of what 
the French call the " easy class " who have not a 
collection of dull, moist, venlant resorts to choose 
from. Dull I call them, and 1 fancy not without 
reason, though at the moment I s])eak of, their dul- 
ness must have been mitigal(»d by the unintermittent 
presence of the keenest and livelii.st of east winds. 
Even in mellow English country homes Kister-tide 
is a jjeriod of rawness and atmospheric acridity — 
the moment at which the frank hostility of winter, 
which has at last to give up the game, turns to 
peevishness and spite. This is what makes it arbi- 
trar}', as I said just now, for " easy " peoi)le to go 
forth to the wind-swept lawns and the shivering 
parks. 13ut nothing is more striking to an American 
than the frecjuency of English holidays and the largo 
way in which occasions for " a Lttle change " are 
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made use of. All this speaks to Americans of three 
things which they are accustomed to see allotted in 
scantier measure. The English have more time 
tlian we, they have more money, and they have a 
much higher i-elish for active leisure. Leisure, 
fortune, and the love of sport — these things are 
implied in English society at every turn. It was 
a very small number of weeks Inifore Easter that 
rarliamcnt met, and yet a ten days* recess was 
already, from tlie luxurious Parliamentary i)oint of 
view, a necessity. A short time hence we shall be 
having the Whitsuntide holidays, which I am told 
are even more of a season of revelry than Easter, 
and from tliis point to midsummer, when everything 
stops, it is an easy journey. The men of business 
and the professional men partake in equal measure 
of these agreeable diversions, and I was interested 
in hearing a lady whose husband was an active 
member of the bar say that, thougli he was leaving 
town with her for ten days, and thou;j:h Easter 
was a very nice " little bn;ak," they really 
amuscMl themsidvc's more during tlie later festival, 
which woulil come on toward the end of May. 
I thought this highly ]»robabh», and adniirud so 
dramatic an interfusion of work and play. If my 
])hrase has a slightly ironical sound, this is purely 
accidcMital. A large aiJjKitite for holidays, the 
ability not oidv to tuke them but to know what to 
d«> with tlKiUi when taken, is the sign of a robust 
]»(*o]»le, and judged by this nn^asure we Americiins 
aro nither incompetent. Such holidays as we take 
ai(j takfu v«.'ry often in Europi^ where it is some- 
times noticeable that our privilege is rather heavy 
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on our hands. Acknowledgment made of English 
industry, however (our own stands in no need of 
compliments), it must be added that for those same 
easy classes I just spoke of things are very easy 
indeed. The number of persons obtainable for 
purely social purposes at all times and seasons is 
infinitely greater than among ourselves ; and tlie 
ingenuity of the arrangements permanently going 
forward to disembarrass them of their superfluous 
leisure is as yet in America an undeveloped branch 
of civilisation. The young men who are preparing 
for the stern realities of life among the gray- green 
cloisters of Oxford are obliged to keep their terms 
but half the year; and the rosy little cricketers of 
Eton and Harrow are let loose uj^on the parental 
home for an embarrassing number of months. 
Ilaj^pily the parental home is apt to be an aifair 
of gardens, lawns, and i)arks. 

11. 

Passion "Week, in Tx)ndon, is distinctly an ascetic 
period ; there is really an approach to sackcloth and 
ashes. Private dissipation is suspended ; most of 
the theatres and music-halls are closed ; the huge 
dusky city seems to take on a still sailder colouring 
and a sort of liusli steals over its mighty uproar. 
At such a time, for a stmnger, .Tx)ndon is not cheer- 
ful. AiTiving there, during tlie past winter, about 
Christmas- time, I encountered three British Sundays 
in a row — a spectacle to strike terror into the 
stoutest heart. A Sunday and a " bank-holiday," 
if I remember aright, had joined hands with a Christ- 
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mas-day, and produced the portentous phenomenon 
to which I allude. I betrayed, I suppose, some 
apprehension of its oppressive character, for I remem- 
ber being told in a consolatory way that I needn't 
fear; it would not come round again for another 
year. This information was given me on the 
occasion of that surprising inteiTuption of one's 
relations with the laundress which is apparently 
characteristic of the period. I was told that all the 
washerwomen were intoxicated, and that, as it would 
take them some time to revive, I must not count 
upon a relay of " fresh things." I shall not forget 
the impression made upon me by this statement; I 
had just come from Paris and it almost sent me 
spinning back. One of the incidental agr&ments of 
life in the latter city had been the knock at my 
door on Satui-day evenings of a chaimiiig young 
woman with a large basket covered with a snowy 
napkin on her arm, and on her head a frilled and 
iluted muslin cap, which was an irresistible adver- 
tisement of her art. To say that my admirable 
hlmichisscusc was not in liquor is altogether too gross 
a comj)lini(jnt ; but 1 wiis always grateful to her for 
her russet cheek, her fnmk, expressive eye, her talk- 
ative smile, for the way her charming cap was poised 
upon her crisp, dense hair, aud her well-made dress 
was fitted to her well-made waist. I talked with 
her; I could talk with her; and as she talked she 
moved about aud laid out her linen with a delight- 
ful modest ease. Then lier light step carried her off 
again, talking, to the door, and with a brighter smile 
aud an "Adieu, monsieur!" she closed it behind her, 
leaving one to think how stupid is prejudice and how 
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poetic a creature a washerwoman may be. London, 
in December, was livid with sleet and fog, and 
against this dismal background was ofTered me the 
vision of a horrible old woman in a smoky bonnet, 
lying prone in a puddle of whisky ! She seemed 
to assume a kind of symbolic significance, and she 
almost frightened me away. 

I mention this trifle, which is doubtless not 
creditable to my fortitude, because I found that the 
information given me was not strictly accurate, and 
that at the end of three months I had another army 
of London Sundays to face. On this occasion, how- 
ever, nothing occuiTcd to suggest again the dreadful 
image I have just sketched, though I devoted a good 
deal of time to observing the manners of the lower 
orders. From Good Friday to Eiister Monday, in- 
clusive, they were very much en Evidence, and it was 
an excellent occasion for g(;Lling an impression of 
the l^ritish populace. Gentility had retired to the 
background, and in the West Phid all the blinds were 
lowered ; the streets were void of carriages, and well- 
dressed pedestrians were Kire ; but the " masses " 
were all abroad and making the most of their holi- 
day, and I strolled about and watched them at tlidr 
gambols. The heavens were most unfavourable, but 
in an English "outing" there is always a margin 
left for a drenching, and throughout the vast smoky 
city, beneath the shifting gloom of the sky, the 
grimy crowds troo])ed about with a kind of weather- 
l)roof stolidity. The parks were fnll of them, the 
railway stations overflowed, and the Thames em- 
bankment was covered. The " massos," I think, are 
usually an entertaining spectacle, even when observed 
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through the distorting medium of London bad 
weather. There are indeed few things in their way 
more impressive than a dusky London holiday ; it 
suggests a variety of reflections. Even looked at 
superficially, the British capital is one of the most 
interesting of cities, and it is peihaps on such 
occasions as this that I have most felt it^ interest. 
London is ugly, dusky, dreary, more destitute than 
any European city of graceful and decorative inci- 
dent ; and though on festal days, like those I speak 
of, the populace is massed in large numbers at 
certain points, many of the streets are empty enough 
of human life to enable you to perceive their intrinsic 
want of charm. A Christmas-day or a Good Fri<lay 
uncovers the ugliness of London. As you walk 
along the streets, having no fellow -pedestrians to 
look at, you look up at the brown brick house-walls, 
corroded with soot and fog, pierced with their straight 
stiff window-slits, and finished, by way of a cornice, 
with a little black line resembling a slice of curb- 
stone. There is not an accessory, not a touch of 
architectuml fancy, not the narrowest concession to 
beauty. If I were a foreigner it would make me 
rabid ; being an Anglo-Saxon I find in it what 
Thackeray found in Baker Street — a delightful proof 
of English domi^stic virtue, of the sanctity of the 
British home. There ai*e miles and miles of these 
edifying monuments, and it would seem that a city 
made up of them should have no claim to that 
larger effectiveness of which I just now spoke. 
London, however, is not made up of them ; there 
are architectural combuiations of a stiitelier kind, 
and the impression moreover does not rest on details. 

o 
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Loudon is pictorial in spite of details — from its dark- 
green, misty parks, the way tlie light comes down 
lejiking and filtering from its cloud-ceiling, and the 
softness and richness of tone which objects put on 
in such an atmosphere as soon as they hegiu to 
i*ecede. Nowhere Ls there such a i)lay of light and 
shade, such a struggle of sun and smoke, such aerial 
gradations and confusions. To eyas addicted to such 
ccmtemplations this is a constant diversion, and 
yet this is only part of it. What completes the elVect 
of the place is its apj)cal to the feelings, made in so 
many ways, but made above all by agglomenited 
immensity. At any given point London looks huge; 
even in narrow corners you have a sense of its huge- 
ness, and petty places accpiire a certjiin interest from 
their Ixjing parts of so mighty a whole. Nowhei'e 
else is so much human life giithered together, and 
nowhei'e does it press upon you with so many 
suggestions. These are not all of an exhilarating 
kind ; far from it. But they are of every possible 
kiml, and that is the interest of Ix)ndon. Those 
that were most forcible during the showery Piister 
season were cerUiin of the more peqjlexing jind 
de])ressing ones ; but even with these was mingled 
a brighter strain. 

I walked down to We^stminster Abl)ey on Good 
Friday aftcu-noon — walked from Piccadilly across the 
Green Park and through that of St. James. Tlie 
parks were densely filled with the poi)ulace — the 
elder people shuflliug about the w^alks and the poor 
little smutty-faced chihlren s])rawling over (lie dark 
damp turf. When I rea(;hed the Abbey I found a 
dense group of people about the entrance, but I 
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squeezed my way through them and succeeded in 
reaching the tlireshold. Beyond tliis it was impos- 
sible to advance, and I mav iuld that it Wiis not 
desirable. I put my nose into the church and 
prom])tly withdrew it. Tlie crowd was terribly 
compact, and beneath the gothic arches the odour 
was not that of incense. I slowly eliminated my- 
self, with that very modified sense of disappointment 
that one feels in London at being cn»wdcd out of a 
pUice. This is a frequent disappointment, for you 
very soon find out that there are, selfishly speaking, 
too many people. Human life is cheap ; your 
fellow-mortals are too numen)us. Wherever you go 
you make the oKservation. Go to the theatre, to a 
concert, to an exhibition, to a reception; you always 
find that, before you amve, there are peojde enough 
in the field. You are a tight fit in your place, wher- 
ever you find it ; you have t(M) many coni])anions 
and competitoi-s. Vcmi feel yourself at times in 
danger of thinking meanly of the luiman f>ersonality; 
numerosity, as it weie, swallows up quality, and per- 
p'iual association is rather irritating. This is the 
n;ason wliy the? p(;rfection of luxury in England is to 
own a " ]>sirk " — an artificial solitud(i. To get one's 
self into tlie middle of a few hundred acres of oak- 
8tudd(»d turf and to kt-ep off the crowd by the bivadth, 
at l(»ast, of this giu'ssy cincture, is to enjoy a comfort 
whicli (iircumstances make peculiarly precious. J hit 
I w;dk<*d back through the jirofane ])leasure-gn»unds 
of l^mdon, in the midst of '* supcrlhious herds," 
and I found that enteitainment whicli I never fail 
to derive from a great English assenibhig<j. The 
English are, to my eyes, so much the handsomest 
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pco])lG in Europe tlmt it t;iki'3 some effort of tlio 
iniaginntion t") believe tlmt tln> fact requires proof. 
I never see a lar;;o number of them witliout fueling 
tliia inipr«asion confiiiued ; though I hasten to add 
that I have soiniitimea f(;lt it to be rather shaken 
in the proscsnce of a limited group. I susjiect that 
a great English crowd would yield a latter percent- 
(ii;o of handsome faces and figures tliau any other. 
With regard to the upper class I siiiipose this in 
generally granted ; but I should extend it to the 
whole people. Certainly, if the English populace 
strike the observer by their gwxl looks, they mnst be 
very goo<l-looking indeed. TJiey are as ill-dressed 
as their betters arc well-drcsscd, and their garments 
have that soyty-looking surface wliieli has nothing 
in common with some of the moi-e romantic forma 
of i")voity. It is the hanl prose of misery — an 
wgly luid hopeless imitation of rcspectjilile attire. 
This is especLully notieenble in tlie battered and lie- 
draggted bonnets of the women, which look as if their 
husbands had stamped on thorn in hobnailed boots, 
as a hint of what is in store for their wearers. Then 
it i.i not too mueh to say that two-thinis of the 
Loudon laces, among the " masses." bear in soma 
degree or other the tmees of alcoholic action. The 
pro|)ortion of flushed, enipur])led, eruptive counten- 
ances is very striking ; and the ugline.'^s of the sight 
is nut diminished by the fact that many of the faces 
thus disfigiu-ed were evidently meant to please. A 
very large allowance is to be made, too, for the 
people who bear the distinctive stamp of that physi- 
cal und mental degradation which comes fmm tins 
slums and purlieus of Ibis dusky Itabylou — the 
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pallid, Stunted, misbegotten, and in every way miser- 
able iij^ires. These people swaim in every London 
crowd, and I know of none in any other place that 
suggest an equal degree of misery. But when these 
abatements arc made, the observer is still liable to 
be struck by the frequency of well-moulded faces 
and bodies well put together; of strong, straight 
brows and handsome mouths and noses, of rounded, 
finished chins and well-poised heads, of admirable 
complexions and well-disposed limbs. 

The capacity of an Englishwoman for being hand- 
some strikes me as absolutely unlimited, and even 
if (I repeat) it is in the luxurious class that it is 
most freely exercised, yet among the daughters of 
the people one sees a great many fine points. Among 
the men fine points are strikingly numerous — espe- 
cially among the younger ones. Here the same dis- 
tinction is to be made — the gentlemen are certainly 
handsomer than the vulgarians. But taking one 
young Englisliman with another, they are physically 
very well turned out. Their features are finished, 
composed, as it were, more harmoniously than those 
of many of their nearer and remoter neighbours, and 
their figures are apt to bo both powerful and com- 
j)act. They present to view very much fewer acci- 
dental noses and inexpressive mouths, fewer sloping 
shoulders and ill-planted heads of hair, than their 
American kinsmen. Speaking always from the side- 
walk, it may be said tliat as the si>ring increases in 
London and the symptoms of the season multiply, 
the beautiful young men who adorn the West End 
pavements, and who advance l)efore you in couples, 
arm-in-arm, faii'-haired, gi-ay-eyed, athletic, slow- 
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strolling, ambrosial, are among the most brilliant 
features of the brilliant period. I have it at heart 
to add that if the English are handsomer than our- 
selves, they are also very much uglier. Indeed I 
think that all the European peoples are uglier than 
the American; we are far from producing those 
magnificent types of facial eccentricity which flourish 
among older civilisations. American ugliness is on 
the side of physical poverty and meanness ; English 
on that of redundancy and monstrosity. In America 
there are few grotesques ; in England there are many 
— ^and some of them have a high pictorial value. 

Ill, 

The element of the grotesque was very noticeable 
to me in the most striking collection of the shabbier 
English types that I had seen since I came to Lon- 
don. The occasion of my seeing them was the 
funeral of Mr. George Odger, whicli befell some four 
or five weeks before the Easter period. Mr. George 
Odger, it will be remembered, was an English radical 
agitator of humble origin, who had distinguished 
himself by a perverse desire to get into Parliament. 
He exercised, I believe, the useful profession of shoe- 
maker, and he knocked in vain at the door that 
opens but to the refined. But he was a useful and 
honourable man, and his own people gave him au 
honourable buriaL I emerged accidentally into 
Piccadilly at the moment they were so engaged, and 
the spectacle was one I should have been sorry to 
miss. The crowd was enormous, but I managed to 
squeeze through it and to get into a hansom cab 
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that was drawn up beside the pavement, and liere I 
looked on as from a box at the play. Though it 
was a funeral that was going on I wiU not call it a 
tragedy; but it was a very serious comedy. The 
day happened to be magnificent — the finest of the 
year. The funeral had been taken in hand by the 
classes who are socially unrepresented in Parliament, 
and it had the character of a great popular " mani- 
festation." The hearse was followed by very few 
carriages, but the corUge of pedestrians stretched 
away in the simshine, up and down the classic gen- 
tility of Piccadilly, on a scale that was highly ini- 
pressiva Here and there the line was broken by 
a small brass band — apparently one of those bands 
of itinerant Germans that play for coppers beneath 
lodging-house windows ; but for the rest it was com- 
])actly made up of what the newspapers call the 
dregs of the population. It was the London rabble, 
the metropolitan mob, men and women, boys and 
girls, the decent poor and the indecent, who had 
scrambled into the ranks as they gathered them up 
on their passage, and were making a sort of solemn 
" lark" of it. Very solemn it all was — perfectly 
proper and undemonstrative. They shuffled along 
in an int<3rminable line, and as I looked at them out 
of the front of my hansom I seemed to be having a 
sort of ])anoramic view of the under side, the wrong 
side, of the liOndon world. The procession was 
filled with figures which seemed never to have 
" shown out," as the English say, before ; of strange, 
juile, mouldy paupers who blinked and stumbled in 
the Piccadilly sunsiiine. I have no space to describe 
them more mumtely, but I found the whole affair 
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rather suggestive. My impression rose not simply 
from the radical, or, as I may say for the sake of 
colour, the revolutionary, emanation of this dingy 
concourse, lighted up by the ironical sky; but from 
the same causes that I had observed a short time 
before, on the day the Queen went to open Parlia- 
ment, when in Trafalgar Square, looking straight 
down into Westminster and over the royal proces- 
sion, were gathered a group of banners and festoons 
inscribed in big staring letters with mottoes and 
sentiments which a sensitive police department might 
easily have found seditious. They were mostly in 
allusion to the Tichborne claimant, whose release 
from his dungeon they peremptorily demanded, and 
whose cruel fate was taken as a pretext for several 
sweeping reflections on the social arrangements of 
the time and country. These impertinent standards 
were allowed to sun themselves as freely as if they 
had been the manifestoes of the Irish Giant or the 
Oriental Dwarf at a fair. I had lately come from 
Paris, wliei-e the police-department is more sensitive, 
and where revolutionary placards arc not observed 
to adorn the base of the obelisk in the Place de la 
Concorde. I was, therefore, the more struck on both 
of the occasions I speak of with the admirable Eng- 
lish practice of letting people alone — with the good 
sense and the good humour and even the good taste 
of it. It was this that I found impressive, as I 
watched the " manifestation" of Mr. Odger's under- 
fed partisans — the fact that the mighty mob could 
march along and do its errand, while the excellent 
quiet policemen stood by simply to see that the 
channel was kept clear and comfortable. 
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Wlien Easter Monday came it was obvious that 
every one (save Mr. Odger's friends — three or four 
million or so) had gone out of town. Tlierc was 
hardly a pair of shutters in the West End that was 
not closed ; there was not a bell that it was any use 
to pull. Tlie weather was detestable, the rain in- 
cessant, and the fact that all one's friends were away 
gave one plenty of leisure to reflect tliat.the country 
must be the reverse of enlivening. But all one's 
friends had gone thither (this is the unanimity I 
began by talking about), and to restrict as much as 
possible the proportions of that game of hide-and- 
seek of which, at the best, so much of London social 
life consists, it seemed wise to bring within the 
limits of the dull season any such excursion as one 
might have projected in commemoration of the first 
days of spring. After due cogitation I paid a little 
visit to Canterbury and Dover, taking Eocbester by 
the way, and it was of this momentous journey tliat 
I proposed, in beginning these remarks, to give an 
account. But I have dallied so much by the way 
that I have come almost to my rope's end without 
reaching my first stage. I should liave begun, artis- 
tically, by relating that I put myself in the humour 
for remote adventure by going down the Thames on 
a penny steamboat to — the 1 ower. This was on 
the Saturday before Easter, and the City was as silent 
as the grave. The Tower was a memory of my 
childhood, and having a theory that from such mem- 
ories the dust of the ages had l>etter not be shaken, 
I had not retraced my steps to its venerable walls. 
But the Tower is very good — much less cockneyfied 
tlian I supposed it would seem to my maturer vision; 
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it always made him look so 'andsome. I said to ray 
'usband, ' I do think Charles Dickeus looks so nice 
in that black velvet suit.* But he said he couldn't 
see as he looked any way particular. He was in 
this veiy shop on the Tuesday, with a party of 
foreigners." Rochester consists of little more than 
one long street, stretching away from the castle and 
the river toward neighbouring Chatham, and edged 
with low brick houses, of intensely provincial a.spect, 
most of which have some small, dull quaintness of 
gable or window. Nearly opposite to the sliop of 
the old lady with the dissentient husband is a little 
dwelling with an inscribed slab set into its face, 
which must often have provoked a smile in the great 
master of laughter. The slab relates that in the 
year 1579 Richard Watts here established a charity 
which should furnish ** six poor travellers, not rogues 
or proctors," one night^s lodging and entertainment 
giatis, and four pence in the morning to go on their 
way withal, and that in memory of his " munificence " 
the stone has lately been renewed. The inn at 
Itochestcr w^as poor, and I felt strongly tempted to 
knock at the door of Mr. Watts's asylum, under plea 
of being neither a rogue nor a proctor. The poor 
traveller who avails himself of the testamentary four- 
pence may easily resume his journey as far as Chat- 
ham without breaking his treasure. Is not this the 
])lace where little Davy Coj)perfield slej)t under a 
cannon on his journey from London to Dover to 
join his aunt, Miss Trotwood ? The two towns are 
really but one, which forms an interminable crooked 
thoroughfare, liglited up in the dusk, as I measured 
it up and down, with the red coats of the vesper- 
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interesting portions of the ruin. I sat there for a 
long time, however, looking in the fading light at 
what was left. Tliis rugged pile of Norman masonry 
will be left when a great many solid things have 
departed ; it is a sort of satire on destruction or decay. 
Its w^alls are fantastically thick ; their great time- 
bleached expanses and all their rounded roughnesses, 
their strange mixture of softness and grimness, have 
an undefinable fascination for the eye. English 
ruins always come out peculiarly when the day be- 
gins to faiL Weather-bleached, as I say they are, 
they turn even paler in the twilight and grow con- 
sciously solemn and spectraL I have seen many a 
mouldering castle, but I remember in no single mass 
of ruin more of the helpless, amputated look. 

It is not the absence of a close that damages 
Canterbury; the cathedral stands amid grass and 
trees, with a cultivated margin all round it, and is 
placed in such a way tliat, as you pass out from 
under the gate-house, you appreciate immediately its 
grand feature — its extraordinary and magnificent 
length. None of the English cathedi^als seems more 
beautifully isolated, more shut up to itself. It is a 
long walk, beneath the walls, from the gateway of tlie 
close to tlie fai*tlier end of the last chapel. Of all 
that there is to observe in this upward-gazing stroll 
I can give no detailed account ; I can speak only of 
the general impression. This is altogether delight- 
ful. None of the rivals of Canterbury has a more 
coini)licated and elaborate architecture, a more per- 
})l(;xing intermixture of periods, a more charming 
jumble of Norman arches and English points and 
perpendiculars. What makes the side-view sujjcrb, 
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moreover, is. the double transepts, which produce a 
fine ajj^glomeration of gables and buttresses. It is 
as if two great churches had joined forces toward the 
middle — one giving its nave and the other its choir, 
and each keeping its own gi*eat cross-aisles. Astride 
of the roof, between them, sits a huge gcjthic tower, 
which is one of the latest portions of the building, 
though it looks like one of the earliest, so crumbled 
and blunted and suffused is it by time and weather. 
Like the rest of the structure it has a magnificent 
colour — a sort of rich dull yellow, a something that 
is neither brown nor gray. This is i)articularly 
appreciable from the cloisters on the farther side of 
the church — the side, I mean, away from the town 
and the open gaitlen-sw^eep I spoke of ; the side that 
looks toward a damp old clerical house, lurking be- 
hind a brown archway, through which you see young 
ladies in Gainsborough hats playing something on a 
patch of velvet turf ; the side, in short, that is some- 
how intermingled with a green quadrangle — ^a quad- 
rangle serving as a playground to a King s School, and 
adorned externally with a very precious and pictur- 
esque old fragment of Norman staircase. This clois- 
ters is not " kept up ;" it is very dusky and mouldy 
and dilapidated, and of course very sketchable. The 
old black arches and capitals are various and hand- 
some, and in the centre are tumbled together a group 
of crooked gravestones, themselves almost buried in 
the deep soft grass. Out of the clois'tei^s opens the 
chapter-house, vvliich is not kept up either, but which 
is none the less a magnificent structure ; a noble, 
lofty hall, with a beautiful wooden roof, simply 
arched like that of a tunnel, without columns oi 
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brackets. The place is now given np to dust and 
echoes ; but it looks more like a bampietiiig-hall 
than a council-room of priests, and as you sit on the 
old wooden bench, which, raised on two or three 
steps, runs round the base of the four walls, you may 
gaze uj) and make out the faint ghostly traces of 
decorative paint and gold upon the ])rown ceiling. 
A little patch of this has been restored, " to give an 
idea." From one of the angles of the cloisters you 
are recommended by the verger to take a view of the 
great tower, which indeed detaches itself with tre- 
mendous effect. You see it base itself upon the 
roof as broadly as if it were striking roots in earth, 
and then pile itself away to a height which seems to 
make the very swallows dizzy, as they drop from the 
topmost shelf. Within the cathedral you hear a 
great deal, of course, about poor Thomas A'Becket, 
and the great sensation of the place is to stand on 
the particular spot where he was murtlered and look 
down at a small fragmentary slab which the verger 
points out to you as a bit of the pavement that 
cauglit the bloo<l-drops of tlie struggle. It was late 
in the aftenioon when I first entered the church; 
thiiVQ had been a service in the choir, but that was 
well over, and I had the place to myself. Tlie 
verger, wlio had some pusliing-about of benches to 
attend to, turned me into the locked gates and left 
me to wander tlm)ugh the side-aisles of the choir 
and into the great chapel beyond it. I say I had 
tlie place to myself; but it would be more decent to 
afiirm tliat I shared it, in ])articular, with another 
gentleman. This personage was stretched upon a 
couch of stone, l)eneath a quaint old canopy of wood ; 
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his bands were crossed upon his breast, and his 
pointed toes rested upon a little griffin or leopard. 
He was a very handsome fellow and the image of a 
gallant knight. His name was Edward Mantagenet, 
and his sobriquet was the Black Prince. ''De la 
vwrt 7u peasai-jc niye" he says in the beautiful 
inscription embossed upon the bronze base of his 
image ; and I too, as I stood there, lost the sense of 
death in a momentary impression of personal near- 
ness to him. One had been farther oft*, after all, 
from other famous knights. In this same chapel for 
many a year stood the shrine of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, one of the richest and most potent in Christen- 
dom. The pavement which lay before it has kept 
its place, but Henry VIII. swept away everything 
else in his famous short cut to reform. Becket was 
originally buried in the crypt of the church ; Ids 
ashes lay there for fifty years, and it was only little 
by little that his martyrdom was, as the French say, 
" exploited." Then he was transplanted into the 
Lady Chapel ; every grain of Ids dust became a 
priceless relic, and the pavement was hollowed by 
the knees of pilgrims. It was on this errand of 
couree that Chaucer's story-telling cavalcade came to 
Canterbury. I made my way down into the cryi)t, 
which is a magnificent maze of low, dark aitjhes and 
pillars, and groped about till I found tlie place where 
the frightened monks had first shuffled the inanimate 
victim of Moreville and Fitzurse out of the reach of 
further desecration. While I stood there a violent 
thunderstorm broke over the cathedral ; great rum- 
bling gusts and rain-drifts came sweeping through 
the open sides of the crypt, and, mingling with the 
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darkness which seemed to deepen and flash in corners, 
and with the potent mouldy smell, made me feel as 
if I had descended into the very bowels of history. 
I emerged again, but the rain had settled down and 
spoiled the evening, and I splashed back to my inn 
and sat in an uncomfortable chair by the coffee-room 
fire, reading Dean Stanley's agreeable Memorials of 
Canterbury, and wondering over the musty appoint- 
ments and meagre resources of English hostels. 
This establishment had entitled itself (in compliment 
to the Black Prince, I suppose) the " Fleur-de-lis." 
The name was very pretty (I had been foolish enough 
to let it attract me to the inn), but the lily was sadly 
deflowered. 
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I BELIEVE it is supposed to require a good deal of 
courage to confess that one has spent the month of 
August in London ; and I will therefore, taking the 
bull by the horns, plead guilty at the very outset to 
this dishonourable weakness. I might attempt some 
ingenious extenuation of it. I might say that my 
remaining in town had been the most unexpected 
necessity or the merest inadvertence ; I might pre- 
tend I liked it — that I had done it, in fact, for the 
love of the thing; I might claim that you don't 
really know the charms of London until on one of 
the dog-days you have imprinted your boot-sole in 
the slumbering dust of Belgravia, or, gazing along 
the empty vista of the Drive, in Hyde Park, have 
beheld, for almost the first time in England, a land- 
scape without figures. But little would remain of 
these specious apologies save the naked fact that I 
had distinctly failed to retire from the metropolis — 
either on the first of August with the ladies and 
children, or on the thirteenth with the jnembers 
of Pailiament, or on the twelfth when the grouse- 
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shooting began. (I am not sure that I have got 
ray dates right to a day, but these were about the 
proper opportunities.) I have, in fact, survived the 
departure of everything genteel, and the three 
millions of persons who remained behind with me 
have been witnesses of my shame. 

I cannot pretend, on the other hand, that, having 
lingered in town, I have found it a very odious or 
painful experience. Being a stranger, I have not 
felt it necessary to incarcerate myself during the 
day and steal abroad only under cover of the dark- 
ness — a line of conduct imposed by public opinion, 
if I am to trust the social criticism of the weekly 
papers (which I am far from doing), upon the native 
residents who allow themselves to be overtaken by 
the unfashionable season. I have indeed always 
had a theory that few things are pleasanter than 
during the hot weather to have a great city, and a 
large house within it, quite to one's self. 

These majestic conditions have not been combined 
in my own metropolitan sojourn, and I have received 
an impression that in London it would be rather 
dillicult for a person not having the command of a 
good deal of powerful machinery to find them united. 
Ejiglish summer weather is rarely hot enough to 
luiike it necessary to darken one's house and dis- 
robe. The present year has indeed in this respect 
been " exceptional," as any year is, for that matter, 
tliat one spends anywhera But the manners of the 
people are, to American eyes, a sullicient indication 
that at the best (or the worst) even the highest 
flights of the thermometer in the British Islands 
betray a broken wing. People live with closed 
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windows in August, very much as they do in 
January, and there is to the eye no appreciable 
difference in tlie character of their apparel. A 
'* bath " in England, for the most part all the year 
round, means a little portable tin tub and a sponge. 
Peaches and pears, grapes and melons, are not a 
more obvious ornament of the market at midsummer 
than at Christmas. This matter of peaches and 
melons, by the way, offers one of the best examples 
of that fact to which a foreign commentator on 
English manners finds himself constantly recurring, 
and to which he grows at last almost ashamed of 
alluding — the fact that the beauty and luxury of 
the country — that elaborate system known and 
revered all over the world as " English comfort " — 
is a limited and restricted, an essentially, private, 
affair. I am not one of those irreverent strangers 
who talk of English fruit as a rather audacious 
plaisanterie, though I could see very well what was 
meant a short time since by an anecdote related to 
me in a tone of contemptuous generalisation by a 
couple of my fellow -countrywomen. They had 
arrived in London in the dog-days, and, luncliing at 
their hotel, had asked to be served with some fruit 
The hotel was of the stateliest pattern, and they 
were waited upon by a functionary whose grandeur 
was proportionate. This gentleman bowed and 
retired, and, after a long delay reappearing, placed 
before them, with an inimitable gesture, a dish of 
gooseberries and currants. It appeared upon inves- 
tigation that these acrid vegetables were the only 
things of succulence tliat the establishment could 
undertake to supply; and it seemed to increase the 
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irony of the situation that the establishment was as 
near as possible to Buckingham Palace. I say that 
the heroines of my anecdote seemed disposed to 
generalise : this was sufficiently the case, I mean, to 
give me a pretext for assuring them that on a 
tliousand charming estates the most beautiful 
peaches and melons were at that moment ripening 
under glass. My auditors tossed their heads, of 
course, at the beautiful estates and the glass ; and 
indeed at their ascetic hostelry close to Buckingham 
Palace such a piece of knowledge was but scantily 
consoling. 

It is to a more public fund of entertainment that 
the desultory stranger in any country chiefly appeals, 
especially in summer weather; and as I have implied 
that there is little encouragement in England to such 
an appeal, it may appear remarkable that I should 
not have found London, at this season, at least as 
uncongenial as orthodoxy pronounces it. But one's 
liking for London — a stranger's liking at least — ^is 
at the best an anomalous and illogical seutiment, of 
which he may feel it hardly less difficult to give a 
categorical account at one time than at another. I 
am far from meaning by this that there are not in 
this mighty metropolis a thousand sources of interest, 
entertainment, and delight: what I mean is, that 
for one reason and another, with all its social 
resources, the place lies heavy on the foreign con- 
sciousness. It seems grim and dusky, fierce and 
unmerciful. And yet the foreign consciousness 
accepts it at last with an active satisfaction, and 
finds something warm and comfortable, something 
that if removed would l)e greatly missed, in its tre- 
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mendoiis pressure. It must be admittecl, however, 
that, granting that every one is out of town, your 
choice of pastimes is not embarrassing. If it has 
been your fortune to spend a certain amount of time 
in foreign cities, London will seem to you but 
slenderly provided with innocent diversions. This, 
indeed, brings us back simply to that question of 
the absence of a "public fund" of amusement to 
which reference was just now made. You must give 
up the idea of going to sit somewhere in tlie open 
air, to eat an ice and listen to a band of music. You 
will find neither the seat, the ice, nor the band; but, 
on the other hand, faitliful to your profession of 
observant, foreigner, you may supply the place of 
these delights by a little private meditation upon 
the deep-lying causes of the English indifference to 
them. In such reflections nothing is idle — every 
grain of testimony counts ; and one need therefore 
not be accuseil of jumping too suddenly from small 
things to great if one traces a connection between 
the absence of ices and music and the aristocratic 
constitution of English society. This aristocratic 
constitution of English society is the great and ever- 
present fact to the mind of a stranger: there is 
hardly a detail of English life that does not appear 
in some degree to point to it It is really only in 
a country in which a good deal of democratic feeling 
prevails that people of "refinement," as we say in 
America, will be willing to sit at little round tables, 
on a pavement or a gravel- walk, at tlie door of a 
cafe. The upper classes are too refined, and the 
lower classes are too miserable. One must hasten 
to add too, in justice, that the upper classes are, as 
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a general thing, quite too well furnished with enter- 
tainments of their own ; they have those special 
resources to which I alluded a moment since. They 
are people of fortune, and are naturally independent 
of communistic pleasures. If you can sit on a ter- 
race in a high-walled garden and have your caf6 noir 
handed to you in Pompadour cups by servants in 
powder and plush, you have hardly a decent pretext 
for going to a public-house. In France and Italy, 
in Germany and Spain, the count and countess will 
sally forth and encamp for the evening, under a row 
of coloured lamps, upon the paving-stones, but it is 
ten to one that the count and countess live on a 
single floor, up several | air of stairs. They are, 
however, I think, not appreciably affected by con- 
siderations which operate potently in England. An 
Englishman who should propose to sit down at a 
cafe-door would find himself remembering that he is 
exposing himself to the danger of meeting his social 
inferiors. The danger is great, because his social 
inferiors are so numerous ; and I suspect that if wo 
could look straight into the English consciousness 
we should be interested to find how serious a dan- 
ger it appears, and how good — given the texture of 
English life — are some of his reasons for wishing 
not to expose himself. 

The consideration of these reasons, however, would 
lead us very far from the potential little tables for 
ices in — where shall I say ? — in Oxfoitl Street ; but, 
after all, there is no reason why our imagination 
should hover about these artic'les of furniture. I am 
afniid they would not strike us as happily situated. 
In such matters everything hangs together, and I 
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square feet of brown grass are their present suffi- 
ciency ; but how long will they sleep, whither will 
they go next, and whence did they come last ? You 
permit yourself to wish that they might sleep for 
ever and go nowhere else at all. 

The month of August is so uncountenanced in 
London that going a few days since to (Jreenwic-h, 
that famous resort, I found it possible to get but 
half a dinner. The celebrated hotel had put out its 
stoves and locked up its pantry. But for this dis- 
covery I should have mentioned the little expedition 
to Greenwich as a charming relief to the monotony 
of a London August. Greenwich and Richmond 
are, classically, the two suburban dining-places. I 
know not how it may be at this time with liicli- 
mond, but the Greenwich incident brings me back 
(I hope not once too often) to the element of what 
has lately been called "particularism" in English 
pleasures. It was in obedience to a perfectly logical 
argument that the Greenwich hotel had, as I say, 
locked up its pantry. All well-bred people leave 
London after the first week in August, ergo those 
who remain behind are not well-bred, and cannot 
therefore rise to the conception of a " fish dinner." 
Why, then, should we have anything ready? I had 
other impressions, fortunately, of this interesting 
suburb, and I hasten to declare that during the period 
of good -breeding the dinner at Greenwich is the most 
amusing of all dinnei's. It In'gins with fish and it 
continues with fish: what it ends with — except songs 
and speeches and aflectionate partings — I hesitate to 
affirm. It is a kind of mermaid reversed; for 1 do 
know, in a vague way, that the tail of the creature is 
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ela])orately and iiiterniiriably lh?.sliy. If it were not 
grossly indiscreet, I should risk au allusion to tlie 
particular banquet which was the oc<^asion of my 
becoming acquainted with the Greenwich cuisine, 
I would affirm that it is very pleasant to sit in a 
company of clever and distinguished men, before the 
large windows that look out upon the broad brown 
Thames. The ships swim by confidently, as if they 
wore part of the entertainment and put down in the 
bill; the light of the afternoon fades ever so slowly. 
We eat all the fish of the sea, and wash them down 
with liquids that bear no resemblance to salt water. 
AVe partake of any number of those sauces with 
which, according to the French adage, one could 
swallow one's grandmother wuth a good conscience. 
To speak of the particular merits of my companions 
would indeed be indiscreet, but there is nothing 
indelicate in expressing a high appreciation of the 
frankness and ro])ustness of English con\iviality. 
The strant^er — the American at least — who finds 
himself in the company of a number of Englishmen 
assembled for a convi\ial purpose becomes conscious 
of a certain indefinable and delectable something 
which, for want of a better name, he will call their 
superior richness of t^imperament. He takes note 
of the liberal share of the individual in the magnifi- 
cent temi)erament of the people. This seems to 
him one of the finest things in the world, and his 
satisfaction will take a keener edge from such an 
incident as the single one I may permit myself to 
mention. It was one of those little incidents which 
can occur only in an old society — a society in which 
every one that a newly-arrived observer meets strikes 
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him as having in some degree or other a sort of historic 
identity, being connected with some one or some- 
thing that he has heard o£ If they are not the 
rose, they have lived more or less near it. There 
is an old English song-writer whom we all know 
and admire — whose songs are sung wherever the 
language is spoken. Of course, according to the 
law I just hinted at, one of the gentlemen sitting 
opposite must needs be lus great-grandson. After 
dinner there are songs, and the gentleman trolls out 
one of his ancestral ditties with the most charming 
voice and the most finished art. 

I have still other memories of Greenwich, where 
there is a charming old park, on a summit of one of 
wliose grassy undulations the famous observatory is 
perched. To do the thing completely, you must 
take passage upon one of the little grimy sixpenny 
steamers that ply upon the Thames, perform the 
journey by water, and then, disembarking, take a 
stroll in the park to get up an appetite for dinner. 
I find an irresistible charm in any sort of river- 
navigation, but I am rather at a loss how to speak 
of the little voyage from Westminster Bridge to 
Greenwich. It is in truth the most prosaic possible 
form of being afloat, and to be recommended rather 
to the incjuiring than to the fastidious mind. It 
initiates you into the duskiness, the blackness, the 
crowdedness, the intensely commercial character of 
London. Few European cities have a finer river 
than the Thames, but none certainly has expended 
more ingenuity in producing an ugly river-front. 
For miles and miles you see nothing but the sooty 
backs of warehouses, or perhaps they are the sooty 
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fronts: in buildings so very expressionless it is im- 
possible to distinguish. They stand massed together 
on the banks of the wide, turbid stream, which is 
fortunately of too opaque a quality to reflect the 
dismal image. A damp-looking, dirty blackness is 
the universal tone. The river is almost black, and 
is covered with black barges; above the black house- 
tops, from among the far-stretching docks and basins, 
rises a dusky wilderness of masts. The little puffing 
steamer is dingy and gritty — it belches a sable 
doud that keeps you company as you go. In thia 
carboniferous shower your companions, who belong 
chiefly, indeed, to the less brilliant classes, assume 
an harmonious grayness; and the whole picture, 
glazed over wfth the glutinous London mist, becomes 
a masteriy composition. But it is very impressive 
in spite of its want of lightness and brightness, and 
though it is ugly it is not insignificant. Like so 
many of the aspects of English civilisation that are 
untouched by elegance or grace, it has the merit of 
expressing something very serious. Viewed in this 
intellectual light, the polluted river, the sprawling 
barges, the dead -faced warehouses, the frowsy 
people, the atmospheric impurities, become richly 
suggestive. It sounds rather absurd to say so, but 
all tliis sordid detail reminds me of nothing less than 
the wealth and power of the British empire at large ; 
so that a kind of metaphysical magnificence hovers 
over the scene, and supplies what may be literally 
wanting. I don't exactly understand the associa- 
tion, but I know that when I look off" to the left at 
the East India Docks, or pass under the dark, hugely- 
piled bridges, where the railway trains and the 
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human processions are for ever moving, I feel a kind 
of imaginative thrill. The tremendous piers of the 
bridges, in especial, seem the very pillars of the 
British empire aforesaid. 

It is doubtless owing to this habit of obtrusive 
and unprofitable reverie that the sentimental tourist 
thinks it very fine to see the Greenwich observatory 
lifting its two modest little brick towers. The sight 
of this useful edifice gave me an amount of pleasure 
which may at first seem unreasonable. The reason 
was, simply, that I used to see it as a child, in 
woodcuts, in school-geographies, and in the corners 
of large maps which had a glazed, sallow surface, 
and which were suspended in unexpected places, in 
dark halls and behind doors. The maps were hung 
so high that my eyes could reach only to the lower 
comers, and these corners usually contained a print 
of a strange-looking house, standing among trees 
upon a grassy bank that swept down before it with 
the most engaging steepness. I used always to 
think that it must be an immense pleasure to hurl 
one's self down this curving precipica Close at 
hand was usually something printed about something 
being at such and such a number of degrees " east 
of Greenwich." Why east of Greeuwich ? The 
vague wonder that the childish mind felt on this 
point gave the place a mysterious importance, and 
seemed to put it into relation with the difficult and 
fascinating j)arts of geography — the countries of un- 
intentional outline and the lonely-looking pages of 
the alias. Yet there it stood the other day, the 
precise point from which the great globe is measured; 
there was the plain little fa^4ule^ with the old- 
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Inigo Jones, of the old Hospi 
despoiled of their ancient pen 
into a kind of uaval academy. 
Tnkiiij: note of all this. I ; 
angle in the wall of the park, 
door stood ajar. I pushed the 
— yself, hy a picturesque tra 
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sure to be one of the jilaces that remind you vividly 
that you are in Enghiud. Even if the turf is too 
much trodden, there is, to foreign eyes, an English 
greenness about it, and there is something peculiarly 
insular in the way the high-jiiled, weather-bewaring 
ch)uds hang over it and drizzle down their gray 
light. Still further to identify this spot, here was 
the IJritish soldier emerging from two or three of 
the roads, with his cap upon his ear, his whito 
gloves in one hand and his foppish little cane in 
the other. lie wore the uniform of the artillery, 
ant I I asked him where he had come from. I 
learned that he had walked over from "Woolwich, 
and that this feat might be accomi)lished in half an 
hour. Inspired again by vague associations, T pro- 
ceeded to accomplish its ecpiivalent. I bent my 
steps to Woolwich, a j)lace which I knew, in a 
general way, to be a nui*sery of British valour. At 
the end of my half hour I emerged upon another 
common, where local colour was still more intense. 
The scene wjis very entertaining. TJie open grassy 
expanse was immense, and, the evening being beauti- 
ful, it was dotted with strolling soldiers and towns- 
folk. There were half a dozen cricket matches, 
both civil and military. At one end of this i)e^icc- 
fnl r.aiitjms martins, which stretches over a hilltop, 
rises an inte.rminablo facjade — one of the fronts of 
the artillery barracks. It luis a very honourable 
air, and more windows and doors, I imagine, than 
any Ijuilding in IkiUiin. There is a great clean 
]>arade befi)i*e it, and there are many sentintjls pac- 
ing in front of neatly-kept places of ingress to oflicers' 
(piarteiu Jwerything it looks out upon is military 
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— the distinguished college (where the poor young 
man whom it would perhaps be premature to call 
the last of the Bonapartes lately studied the art of 
war) on one side ; a sort of model camp — a collection 
of the tidiest plank huts — on the other ; a hospital, 
on a well-ventilated site, at the remoter end. And 
then in the town below there are a great many more 
military matters — barracks on an immense scale; 
a dockyard that presents an interminable dead wall 
to the street ; an arsenal which the gatekeeper (who 
refused to admit me) declared to be " five miles " in 
circumference; and, lastly, grogshops enough to 
inflame the most craven spirit Tlicse latter in- 
stitutions I glanced at on my way to the railway 
station at the bottom of the hill; but l)cfore depart- 
ing I had spent half an hour in strolling about the 
common in vague consciousness of certain emotions 
that are called into play (I speak but for myself) 
by almost any glimpse of tlie imperial machinery of 
this great country. The glimpse may be of the 
slightest ; it stira a peculiar sentiment. I know not 
what to call this sentiment unless it be simply an 
admiration for the greatness of England. Tlie great- 
ness of England ; that is a very off-hand phrase, and 
of course I don't pretend to use it analytically. I 
use it sentimentally — as it sounds in the ears of any 
American who finds in English history the sacred 
source of his own national affection. 1 think of the 
great part that England has played in human affairs, 
the great space she has occupied, her tremendous 
might, her far-stretching sway. That these clumsily- 
general ideas sliould be suggested by the sight of 
some infinitesimal fraction of the English adminis- 
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tnitive system may seem to indicate a cast of fancy 
too hysterical ; but if so, I must plead guilty to 
the weakness. AVhy should a sentry-box more or 
less set one thinking of the glory of this little island, 
which haa found in her bosom the means of so vast 
a dominion ? This is more than I can say; and all 
I sliall attempt to say is, that in the diQicult days 
tliat are now elapsing a sympathetic stranger finds 
his meditations singularly quickened. It is the 
dramatic clement in English historj' that he has 
chielly cared for, and he iinds himself wondering 
whether the dramatic epocli is comi)letely closed. 
It is a moment when all tlie nations of EurojHj 
seem to be doing something, and he waits to see 
wliat Kn^hmd, who has done so much, will do. lie 
has l)i*en meeting of late a good many of liis country- 
jicoj^e — Americans who live on the Continent and 
l)ret*Mid to speak with assurance of continental ways 
of feeling. These people have been passing through 
London, and many of them are in that irritated ccm- 
ditiun of mind which appears to be the ])ortion of 
the American sojuurner in the British metropolis 
whrn he is not given up to the delights of the historic 
sentiment. They have atlirmed with emphasis that 
the continental nations have ceased to care a straw 
for what Kn.Ljland thinks, that her tniditional prestige 
is comj>let<*ly extinct, and that the affairs of Europe 
will be s«;ttled (piile independently of the power 
whose capital is on the Thames. Kn;^land will do 
nothing, will risk nothing; there is no cause bad 
<;iiougli for her not to lind a seliisli interest in it — 
there is no cjnwe ^'ood enough for her to light about 
it. iNxjr old England is exphxlcil ; it is about time 
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she should haul in her nets. To all this the sym- 
pathetic stranger replies that, in the first place, he 
doesn't believe a word of it; and, in the second 
place, he doesn't care a fig for it — care, that is, what 
the continental nations think. If the greatness of 
England were really waning, it would be to him as 
a i)ersoual grief; and as he strolls about the breezy 
common of Woolwich, with all those mementoes of 
i^ritish dominion around him, he is quite too keenly 
exhilarated to be distracted by such vapours. 

He wishes, nevertheless, as I .said before, that 
England would do something — something striking 
and powerful, which should be at once characteristic 
and unexpected. He asks himself what she can do, 
and he remembers that this greatness of England 
which he so much admires was formerly much ex- 
emplified in her "taking" something. Can't she 
" tixke " something now ? There is the Spectator, 
who wants her to occupy Egypt : can't she occupy 
^^nYPt ^ The Spe/^talor considers this her moral 
duty — inquires even whether she has a right not 
to bestow the blessings of her beneficent rule upon 
the down-trodden Fellaheen. I found myself in 
company with an acute young Frenchman a day or 
two after this eloquent plea for a partial annexation 
of the Nile had appeared in the most ingenious of 
journals. Some allusion was made to it, and my 
companion proceeded to i)ronounce it a finished 
example of British hypocrisy. I don't know how 
powerful a defence I made of it, but while I read 
it I certainly had been carried away by it. I 
recalled it while 1 pursued niy contemplations, but 
I recalled at the same time that sadly prosaic speech 
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of Mr. Gladstone's to which it had been a reply. 
Mr. Gladstone had said that Eni^land had much 
more urgent duties than the occupation of Egypt : 

she had to attend to the great questions of 

What were the great questions? Those of local 
taxation and the Uquor-Iaws! Local taxation and 
the liquor-laws ! The phrase, to my ears, just 
then made a painful discord. These were not the 
things I had been thinking of; it was not as she 
should bend anxiously over these doubtless inter- 
esting subjects that the sympathetic stranger would 
seem to see England in his favourite posture-^that, 
as Macaulay says, of hurling defiance at her foes. 
Of course, Mr. Gladstone was probably right, but 
Mr. Gladstone was not a sympathetic stranger. 
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TiiEY diflercd greatly from each other, but each had 
an interest of its own. There seemed (as regards 
the iirst) a general consensus of opinion as to its 
being a great pity that a stmnger in England should 
miss the Derby day. Every one assured me that 
tins was the great festival of the English people, 
and the most characteristic of national holidays. 
So much, since it had to do with horse-flesh, I could 
readily believe. Had not the newspapers been 
filled for weeks with recurrent dissertations upon 
the animals concern eil in the ceremony ? and was 
not the event, to the nation at large, only imper- 
ceptibly less momentoiLs than the other great 
question of the day — the fate of empires and the 
rea])portionment of the East ? The space allotted 
to sportiuiL^ intelligence in a compact, eclectic, " intel- 
lectual " journal like the Pixll Mall Gazette, had 
seemed to me for some time past a measure of the 
hold of such questions upon the British miud. 
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These things, however, are very natural in a country 
in which in " society " you are liable to make the 
acquaintance of some such syllogism as the following. 
You are seated at dinner next a foreign lady, who 
has on lier other hand a native gentleman, by whom 
she is being instructed in the art of getting the 
right point-of-view for looking at English life. I 
profit by their conversation, and I learn that this 
point-of-view is apparently the saddle. "You see, 
English life," says the gentleman, " is really English 
country life. It's the country that is the basis of 
English society. And you see, country life is — 
well, it's the hunting. It's the hunting that is at 
the bottom of it all" In other words, " the hunting " 
is the basis of English society. Duly initiated into 
this interpretation of things, the American observer 
is prepared for the colossal proportions of the annual 
pilgrimage to Epsom. This pilgrimage, however, I 
was assured, though still well worth taking part in, 
is by no means so characteristic as in former days. 
It is now performed in a large measure by rail, and 
the spectacle on the road has lost its ancient bril- 
liancy. The road has been given up more and 
more to the populace and the strangers, and has 
ceased to be graced by the presence of ladies. 
Nevertheless, as a man and a stranger, I was 
strongly recommended to take it; for the return 
from the Derby is still, with all its abatements, a 
classic spectacle. 

I mounted upon a four-horse coach, a charming 
coach, with a yellow Ixxly, and handsome, clean- 
flanked leaders ; placing myself beside the coaclmian, 
as I had been told this was the point of vantage 
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The coach vas one of the vtsliicles of the now 
fasliiou — the fusliion of public conveyaucea driven, 
lor the entertainment of theniselvca and of tlto 
jniblic, by gentlemen of leisure. On the Derby 
day all the coaches tliat staili fram t!m classic liead- 
quarters — tlie " White Horse," in Piccadilly — and 
stretch away from London towanl a dozen dilTerent 
and well-selected goals, had been dedicated to the 
£]>som road. The body of the vehicle is empty, as 
no one tliinks of occupying any but one of the thir- 
teen places on the top. On the Derby day, however, 
a properly laden coach carries a company of hamjiers 
and cliampagne-baskets in its inside places. I must 
add that on this occasion my companion was by ex- 
ception a professional whip, who proved an enter- 
taining cicerone. Other companions there were, 
perched in the twelve places behind me, whose social 
quality I made less of a point of testing — thoi^h 
in the course of the expedition their various char- 
acteristics, under the influence of champagne, ex- 
panded so freely as greatly to fiicilitate the operation. 
We were a society of exotics — Sjianiards, French- 
men, Germans. There ivere only two Britons, and 
these, accordinij to my theory, were Australians — 
an autijiodal bride and groom, on a centripetal 
■wediliny-tour. 

The drive to Epsom, when you get well out of 
London, is sufficiently pretty; but the part of it 
■which most took my fancy was a suburban district 
— the classic neighbourhood of Clapham, The 
viiiiou of Clapham had been a part of the furniture 
of my imagination — the vision of its respectable 
in, ita evangelical society, and its goodly brick 
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iiiansioiiR of the Geoi^ian oni. I now beheld the^o 
ohjecte for the first time, and I thou^^ht them very 
clianning. Tliis epithet, indeed, scarcely ajiplies to 
the evani^elical society, wliich naturally, on the 
iiioniin^ of the Derby day, and during the desecrat- 
ing progress of the P'psom revellers, was not much 
in the foreground. But all around the verdant, if 
cockneyiied ci)nnnon, are ranged commodious houses 
of a s()l>or red complexion, from under whose nco- 
classic pediments you expect to see a mild-faced lady 
enicjrge — a lady in a cottage -boi met and mittens, 
distributing tracts from a little satchel. It wouhl 
t4ik(i an ene.rg(*tic jjiety, however, to stem the current 
of heterogeneous v(ihicles which at about this point 
takes up its metropolitan affluents and bears them 
in its rumbling, rattling tide. The concourse of 
w^heelrd convt»yances of every possible order here 
becomes d(»nse, and the spectachj from the top of the 
coach proporticuiat^'ly absorbing. You begin to per- 
ceive that the brilliancy of the road has in truth 
d(?parted, and that well-appointed elegance is not the 
j)r<;vailing characteristic. But when once you have 
grasped this fact your entertainment is continuous. 
Yon ])erceive that you are " in," as the phrase is, for 
something vulgar, something colossally, unimagin- 
ably, heroically vulgar; all that is necessary is to 
ac(N»pt this situation and look out for illustrations. 
Br»side you, before you, behind you, is the mighty 
T/mdon populace, taking its ^hnts. You get for the 
first time a notion of the London population at large. 
It has j)iled itself into cart.s, into omnibuses, into 
every jMjssible and imjK)Ssible species of " trap." A 
laige proi>ortion of it ia of course on foot,, trudging 
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along the perilous margin of the middle way, in such 
comfort as may be gathered from fifteen miles* dodg- 
ing of broken shins. The smaller the vehicle, the 
more rat-like the animal that drags it, the more 
numerous and ponderous its human freight ; and as 
every one is nursing in his lap a parcel of provender 
as big as liimself, wTapped in ragged newspapers, it 
is not surprising that roadside halts are frequent, 
and that the taverns all the way to Epsom (it is 
wonderful how many there are) are encompassed by 
dense groups of dusty pilgrims, indulging liberally 
in refreshment for man and beast. And when I say 
man I must by no means be understood to exclude 
woman. The female contingent on the Derby day 
is not the least remarkable part of the London mul- 
titude. Every one is prepared for an " outing," but 
the women are even more brilliantly and resolutely 
prepared than the men ; it is the best possible chance 
to observe the various types of the British female of 
the lower orders. The lady in question is usually 
not ornamental. She is useful, robust, prolific, ex- 
cellently fitted to play the somewhat arduous part 
allotted to her in the great scheme of English civili- 
sation. But she has not those graces which enable 
her to become easily and harmoniously festal. On 
smaller holidays — or on simple working-days — in 
London crowds, 1 have often thought her handsome ; 
thought, that is, that she has handsome points, 
and that it was not impossible to see how it is that 
she helps to make the English race, on the whole, 
the comeliest in the world. But at Epsom she is 
too stout, too hot, too red, too thirsty, too boisterous, 
too strangely accoutred. And yet I wish to do her 
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justice ; so I must add that if there is something to 
which an American cannot refuse a tribute of ad- 
miration in the gross plebeian jollity of the Derby 
day, it is not evident why these lusty she-revellers 
should not get part of the credit of it. The striking 
thing, the interesting thing, both on the outward 
drive and on the return, was that the holiday was 
so frankly, heartily, good-humouredly taken. The 
people that of all peoples is habitually the most 
governed by decencies, proprieties, rigidities of con- 
duct, wjis, for one liappy day, unbuttoning its re- 
si)ectable straight-jacket and letting its powerful, 
carnal, healthy temperament take the air. In such 
a siHJctacle there was inevitably much that was un- 
lucky and unprofitable ; these things came upper- 
most chielly on tiie return, wiien demoralisation was 
supreme, when the temperament in question had 
quite taken what the French call the key of the 
fields, and seemed in no mood to come back and give 
an account of itself. For the rest, to be dressed 
with a kind of brutal gaudiness, to be very thirsty 
and violently Hushed, to laugh jjerixitually at every- 
thing and at nothing, thoroughly to enjoy, in short, 
a momentous occasion — all this is not, in simple 
persons of the more susceptible sex, an unpardonable 
crime. 

The course at Epsom is in itself very pretty, and 
disposed by nature herself in sympathetic prevision 
of tlie sporting i)assion. It is something like the 
crater of a volcano, without the mountain. The 
outer rim is the course proper ; the space within it 
is a vast, shallow, grassy concavity in which vehicles 
are drawn u]) aud beasts tetluinMl, and in which the 
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greater part of Uie multitude — tlie mountebanks, 
the betting-men, and the myriad hangers-on of the 
scene — are congregated. The outer mai'gin of the 
uplifted rim in question is occupied by the grand 
stand, the small stands, the paddock. The day 
was exceptionally beautiful ; the charming sky was 
spotted over with little idle-looking, loafing, irre- 
• s])onsible clouds ; the Epsom Downs went swelling 
away as greenly as in a coloured sporting-print, and 
tlie wooded uplands, in the middle distance, looked 
as innocent and pastoral as if they had never seen 
a policeman or a rowdy. ITio crowd that spread 
itself over this immense expanse was the richest re- 
presentation of human life that I have ever looked 
upon. One's first fate after airiving, if one is perched 
upon a coach, is to see the coach guided, by means 
best known to the coa(*.hman himself, through the 
tremendous i)r(*ss of vehicles and pedestrians, intro- 
duced into a precinct roped off and guarded from 
intrusion save under payment of a fee, and then 
drawn up alongsi<]e of the course, as nearly as 
posjjible opposite the grand stand and the win- 
ning post. Here you have only to stand up in 
your place — on ti])toe, it is tnie, and with a good 
deal of stretching — to see the race fairly welL 
But I hasten to add that seeing the race is indif- 
ferent entertainment If I might be Irish on the 
occasion of a frolic, I would say that in the first 
place you do not see it at all, and in the second 
place you perceive it to be not much worth the 
seeing. It may be very fine in (piality, b.it in 
quantity it is inappreciable. The hoi-ses and their 
jockeys first go dandling and cantering along the 
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course to the starting-point, looking aa insubstantial 
as sifted sunbeams. Then there is a long wait, 
during which, of the sixty thousand people present 
(my figures are imaginary) thirty thousand aflirni 
positively that they have started, and thirty thousand 
as positively deny it Then the whole sixty thousand 
are suddenly resolved into unanimity by the sight 
of a dozen small jockey-heads whizzing along a 
very distant sky-line. In a shorter spiaco of time 
than it takes me to write it, the whole thing is 
iKjfore you, and for the instant it is anything but 
beautiful A dozen furiously revolving aruLS — 
pink, green, orange, scarlet, white — wiiacking the 
Hanks of as many straining steeds ; a glimpse of 
this, and the spectacle is over. Tlie spectacle, how- 
ever, is of course an infmitesimally small part of 
tlie purpose of Epsom and the inUircst of the Derby. 
The interest is in having money in the affair, and 
doubtless those most interested do not trouble them- 
selves particularly to watch the race. Tliey learn 
sr)()n enough whether they are, in the English 
phrase, to the good or to the bad. 

When the Derby stakes had been carried off by 
a horse of which I confess I am barbarous enough 
to have forgotten the name, I turned my back to 
the running, for all the world as if I too were largely 
" intrrested," and sought entertainment in looking 
at the crowd. The crowd was very animated ; that 
is the most succinct description I can give of it 
The horses of course had been removed from the 
vehicles, so that the pedestrians were free -to surge 
against the wheels and even to a certain extent to 
sciile and overnin the carriages. Tliis tendency 
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became most pronounced when, as ttie mid-period 
of the day was reached, Uie process of lundiing 
began to unfold itaclF and every coach-top to become 
the scene of a picnia From this moment, at the 
Derby, demoralisation begina I was in a position 
Ui observe it, all around me, in the most chaiacter- 
i'itic forms. The whole affair, as regards the con- 
ventional rigidities I spoke of n while since, becomes 
a real d/yrin^olade. The shabbier pedestrians bustle 
al>out the vehicles, staring up at the lucky mortals 
who ore perched in a kind of tormentingly near 
empyrean — a region in which dishes of lolster-salad 
arc passed about and champagne-corks cleave the 
air like celestial meteors. There are niggiT-minstrela 
and bcfggaTs and monntebankH and spauglcd persons 
on Btilta, and gipsy matrons, as genuine as possible, 
with glowing f.trientiil eyes and dropping tlieir A's ; 
these lust oiler yon for sixjieiice the promise of every- 
thing genteel in life except the aspirate. On a coach 
drawn up lieside tlic one on which I had a place, a 
jiarty of opulent young men were passing from one 
stage of cxhilariition to another with a pimctiiality 
which excited my admiration. They were accom- 
]ianied by two or three young ladies of the kind 
that usually shiiri'S the choicest jileasun-s of youth- 
ful British opulence— -young ladies in whom nothing 
has been neglected that caTi make a compk'xioa 
^'itianesque. The whole party had been drinking 
deep, and one of the young men, a pretty lad of 
twenty, had in an indiscreet moment staggered down 
as best he could to the ground. Hi're his cui>3 
proved too many for him. and he collapsed and 
rolled over, ]n plain Knglish, ho wua beastly 
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drunk. It was the scene that followed that arrested 
my observation. His companions on the top of the 
coiicli called down to the people herding under the 
wheels to pick him up and put him away inside. 
Tliese people were the grimiest of the rabble, and a 
couple of men who looked like coal-heavers out of 
work undertook to handle this hapless youth. But 
their task was dilticult; it was impossible to imagine 
a young man more drunk. He was a mere bag of 
li«[Uor — at once too j)onderous and too liaccid to he 
litted. He lay in a helpless heap under the feet of 
tlie crowd — the best intoxiciited young man in 
Kngliind. His extemporised chamberlains took him 
iirst in one way and then in auotlier; but he was 
like water in a sieve. The crowd hustled over 
jiini ; every one wanted to see ; he was pulled and 
shoved and fumbled. The spectxicle had a grotesque 
side, and this it was that seemed to strike the 
fancy of the young man's comrades. They had not 
done lunching, so they were unable to bestow upon 
llie incident tlio whole of that consideration which 
its high comicality deserved. I3ut they did what 
they could. They looked down very often, glass in 
hand, during the half-hour that it went on, and they 
stinted neither their genemus, joyous laughter, nor 
th(Mr apj)riHiative comments. Women are said to 
have no sense of humour; but the Titianesque 
young ladies did libenil justice to the pleasantry of 
tiie scene. Toward the last, indtjed, their attention 
rather flag;^ed j for even the b(;st joke sutlers by 
n.'iteration, and when you have seen a stupefied 
young man, infinitely beJustiMl, slip out of the 
embrace of a couple of clumsy paupers for the 
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twt»nticth time, yoii may very properly suppose 
that you liave arrived at the fartliest limits of the 
ludicrous. 

AfUn- the great race had heen nin I quitted my 
perch and 8]HMit the rest of the afternoon in wander- 
ing al)out that grassy concave I have mentioned. It 
wjis amusing and picturesciue ; it was like a huge 
lioliemian encampment Ifere also a great. number 
of carriages were stationed, fi-eiglited in like manner 
with free-1 landed youths and young ladies with 
gilded tresses. These young ladies were almost the 
only representatives of their sex with pretensions 
to elegance ; they were often i)retty and always ex- 
hilarated. Gentlemen in pairs, mounted on stools, 
habited in fantjistic sporting garments, and (tfifering 
bets to whomsoever listed, were a conspicuous 
feature of the scene. It was e(|ually striking that 
they were not ])reacliing in the desert and that they 
found ])lenty of patrons among the baser soit. I 
returned to my ])lace in time to assist at the rather 
complicated operation of starting for the drive back 
to London. Tutting in hoi-ses and getting vehicles 
into line seenietl in the midst of the general crush 
and entangliMuent a process not to be facilitated 
even by the most liberal swearing on the part of 
those engageil in it. lUit little by little we came 
to the end of it; and as by this time a kind of 
mellow cheerfulness pervaded the upper atmosphere 
— the region of the ])erpendicular whip — even those 
inteiTuptions most trying t^) patience were somehow 
made to miinster to jollity. It was for people 
below to not get trampled to death or crunched 
between opposing wheel-hubs, if they could manage 
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it. Above, the carnival of " chaff" had set in, and 
it deepened as tlie lock of vehicles grew denser. 
As tliey were all locked together (with a comfort- 
able padding of pedestrians at points of aciitest 
contact), they contrived somehow to move together; 
so that wo gradually got away and into the road. 
The four or five hours consumed on the road were 
simply as I say, a carnival of " chaff," the profusely 
good-humoured savour of which, on the whole, was 
certainly striking. The chaff was not brilliant nor 
subtle nor especially graceful ; and here and there 
it was quite too tipsy to be even articulate. But 
as an expression of that unbuttoning of the popular 
straight-jacket of which I spoke awhile since, it 
had its wholesome and even innocent side. It 
took, indeed, frequently an importunate physical 
form ; it sought emphasis in the use of pea-shooters 
and water-8(iuirts. At its best, too, it was extremely 
low and rowdyish. But a stranger even of the most 
refined tastes might be glad to have a glimpse of this 
popular revel, for it would make him feel that he was 
learning something more al)out the English peopla 
It would give a meaning to the old words " merry 
England." It would remind him that the natives 
of that country are subject to some of the most 
frolicsome of the human passions, and that the 
decent, dusky vistas of the London residential streets 
— those discreet creations of which Thackeray's 
" Baker Street " is the type — are not a complete 
symbol of the complicated race that erected them. 
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It seemed to mo such a piece of good fortune to 
have been asked down to Oxford at Commemoration 
by a gentleman implicated in the remarkable cere- 
mony which goes on under that name, who kindly 
oflercd me the hospitality of his college, that I 
scarcely waited even to thank him — I simply 
took the fii-st train. I had had a glimpse of 
Oxford in former years, but I had never slept in 
a low-browed room looking out on a grassy quad- 
rangle, opposite a mediaeval clock- t^jwer. This 
satisfaction was vouchsafed me on the night of my 
arrival ; I was inducted into the rooms of an absent 
undergraduate. I sat in his deep arm-chairs; I 
burned his candles and read his books. I hereby 
thank him as tenderly as possible. Before going 
to bed 1 took a turn through the streets and 
renewed in the silent darkness that impression of 
the charm imparted to them by the quiet college- 
fronts, which 1 had gathered in fonner yeai-s. The 
college-fronts were now quieter than ever, the 
streets were empty, and the old scholastic city was 
sleeping in the warm starlight. The undergrjKhuites 
had. retired in large numbers, encouraged in this 
impulse by the collegiate authorities, who deprecate 
their jjresence at Connnenioration. However many 
young gownsmen may be scut away, there always 
remain enougli to nuike a noi.se. There can be no 
bettcT indication of the resources of Oxf<ml in a 
spectacular way than this fact that the first step 
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toward preparing an impressive ceremony is to get 
rid of the undei-graduates. 

In the morning I breakfasted with a young 
American who, in common with a number of his 
countrymen, had come hither to seek stimulus for 
a finer quality of study. I know not whether 
he would have reckoned as such stimulus the con- 
versation of a couple of those ingenuous youths of 
Britain whose society I always find charming ; but 
it added, from my own point of view, to the local 
colour of the entertainment. After this was over I 
repaired, in company with a crowd of ladies and 
elderly people, interspersed with gownsmen, to the 
hoary rotunda of the Sheldonian theatre, which every 
visitor to Oxford will remember, with its curious 
cincture of clumsily-carven heads of warriors and 
sages perched upon stone posts. The interior of this 
edifice is the scene of the classic hooting, stamping, 
and cat-calling by which the undergraduates confer 
the last consecration upon the distinguished gentle- 
men who come up for the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
It is with the design of attenuating as much as pos- 
sible this incongruous chorus, that the heads of 
colleges, on the close of the term, a few days before 
Commemoration, speed their too demonstrative dis- 
ciples upon the homeward way. As I have already 
hinted, however, the contingent of irreverent lads 
was on this occasion quite large enough to produce 
a very handsome specimen of the traditional rumpus. 
This made the scene a very singular one. An 
American of course, with his fondness for antiquity, 
his relish for picturesqueness, his " emotional " atti- 
tude at historic shrines, takes Oxford much more 

u 
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seriously than its customary denizens can be expected 
to do. These people are not always upon the high 
horse; they are not always in an acutely sentient 
condition. Nevertheless, there is a certain maxi- 
mum of disaccord with their beautiful circumstances 
which the ecstatic Occidental vaguely expects them 
not to transcend. No effort of the intellect before- 
hand would enable him to imagine one of those 
silver-gray temples of learning converted into a sem- 
blance of the Bowery Theatre when the Bowery 
Theatre is being trifled with. 

The Sheldonian edifice, like everything at Ox- 
ford, is more or less monumental There is a double 
tier of galleries, with sculptured pulpits protruding 
from them ; there are full-length portraits of kings 
and worthies ; there is a general air of antiquity and 
dignity, which, on the occasion of which I speak, 
was enhanced by the presence of certain ancient 
scholars, seated in crimson robes in high-backed 
chairs. Foraierly, I believe, the undergraduates 
were placed apart — packed together in a comer of 
one of the galleries. But now they are scattered 
among the general spectators, a large number of 
whom are ladies. They muster in especial force, 
however, on the floor of the theatre, which has been 
cleared of its benches. Here the dense mass is at 
last severed in twain by the entrance of the prospec- 
tive D.C.L.'s walking in single tile, clad in crimson 
gowns, preceded by mace-bearers and accompanied 
by the Regius professor of Civil Law, who presents 
them individually to the Vice-Chanccllor of the 
university, in a Latin speech which is of course a 
glowing eulogy. The five gentlemen to whom this 
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distinction had been offered in 1877 were not among 
those whom fame has trumpeted most loudly ; but 
tliere was soniethin<^ very pretty in their standing in 
their honourable robes, with heads modestly bent, 
while the orator, equally brilliant in aspect, recited 
their titles sonorously to the venerable dignitary in 
the high-backed chair. Each of them, when the 
little speech is ended, ascends the steps leading to 
the chair; the Vice-Chancellor l)ends forward and 
sliakes his hand, and the new D.C.L goes and sits 
in the blushing row of his fellow- doctors. Tlie im- 
prcssiveness of all this is much diminished by the 
boistei-ous conduct of the collegians, who super- 
al)Ound in extravagant applause, in impertinent in- 
terrogation, and in lively disparagement of the 
orator's I-rfitinity. Of the scene that precedes the 
episode I have just described I have given no ac- 
count ; vivid portrayal of it is not easy. Like the 
return from the Derby, it is a carnival of "chaff"; 
and it is a singular fact that the scholastic festival 
should have forcibly reminded me of the great 
popular " lark." In each case it is the same race 
enjoying a certain definitely chartered license; in 
the young votaries of a liberal education and the 
Ix)ndon rabble on tlic Kpsom road it is the same 
perfect good-bumour, the same muscular jocosity. 

After the presentation of the doctors came a 
scries of those collegiate exercises which have a 
giMHjric rosombhince all the world over : a reading of 
I^itin v(?rs(.'S and English essays, a si)Outing of prize 
poems and (Jruek paraphrases. The prize poem 
alone was soiii(*what attentively listened to; the other 
things were received with an infinite variety of 
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critical ejaculation. But after all, I reflectecl, aa the 
ceremony draw to a close, tliia discordant racket is 
mare characteristic tiian it seems ; it is at bottom 
only another expression of the venerahle and historic 
side of Oxford. It is tolerated because it is tradi- 
tional j it is possible because it is claasicaL Looking 
at it in this light, one might manage at last to &nd 
it impressive and romantic 

I was not obliged to find ingenious pretexts for 
thinking well of another ceremony of which I was 
witness after we adjourned from the Sheldonian 
theatre. This was a lunch-party at the [flirticular 
cullogt! in which I should find it the highest privilege 
to reside. I may not further sjKscify it Perhapa, 
indeed, I may go so far as to say that the reason for 
my dreaming of this privilege is that it is deemed by 
persons of a reforming turn the beftt-appointed abuse 
in a nest of abuses. A commission for the expurga- 
tion of the univei-sities has lately been appointed by 
Parliament to look into it — a commission armed 
with a gigantic broom, which ia to sweep away all 
the fine old ivied and cohwobbcd im|noi)rietic3. 
Pending these righteous changes, one would like 
M-liilu one is about it — about, ttiat is, this business 
of admiring Oxford^ — -to attach one's self to the 
abuse, to bury one's nostrils in the rose before it is 
jihicked. At the college in question there are no 
undergraduates. I found it agreeable to reflect that 
those gray-green cloisti^i-s liad sent no delegates to 
tlie slangy cwngi-egution I had just quilled. This 
deligjitfnl spot exists for the satisfaction of a small 
society of Fellows who, having no drcaiy instruction 
to administer, no noisy hobbledehoys to govern, no 
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obligations but toward their own culture, no care 
save for learning as learning and truth as truth, are 
presumably the happiest and most charming people 
in the world. The party invited to lunch assembled 
first in the library of the college, a cool, gray hall, 
of very great length and height, with vast wall-spaces 
of rich - looking book - titles and statues of noble 
scholars set in the midst. Had the charming Fel- 
lows ever anything more disagreeable to do than to 
finger these precious volumes and then to stroll about 
together in the grassy courts, in learned comradeship, 
discussing their precious contents ? Nothing, appar- 
ently, unless it were to give a lunch at Commemora- 
tion in the dining-hall of the college. When lunch 
was ready there was a very pretty procession to go 
to it. Learned gentlemen in crimson gowns, ladies 
in brilliant toilets, paired slowly off and marched in 
a stately diagonal across the fine, smooth lawn of the 
quadrangle, in a corner of which they passed through 
a hospitable door. But here we cross the threshold 
of privacy ; I remained on the farther side of it dur- 
ing the rest of the day. But I brought back with 
me certain memories of which, if I were not at the 
end of my space, I should attempt a discreet adum- 
bration: memories of a fete champetre in the beauti- 
ful gardens of one of the other colleges — charming 
lawns and spreading trees, music of Grenadier 
Guards, ices in striped marquees, mild flirtation of 
youthful gownsmen and bemuslined maidens ; mem- 
ories, too, of quiet dinner in common-room, a de- 
c<^)rous, excellent repast ; old portraits on the walls 
and great windows open upon the ancient court, 
where the afternoon light was fading in the stillness ; 
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superior talk upon current topics, and over all the 
peculiar air of Oxford — the air of liberty to 
care for intellectual things, assured and secured 
by machinery vhich is in itself a satisfaction to 
sense. 



XII. 



IN WARWICKSHIRE. 



1877. 



There is no better way for the stranger who wishes 
to know sonietliiug of England, to plunge in me.dlas 
res, than to spend a fortnight in Warwickshire. It 
is the core and centre of the English world ; mid- 
most England, unmitigated England. The place has 
taught me a great many English secrets; I have 
interviewed the genius of pastoral Britain. From a 
charming lawn — a lawn delicious to one's sentient 
l)oot-sole — I looked without obstiiiction at a sombre, 
soft, romantic mass, whose outline was blurred by 
mantling ivy. It made a perfect picture; and in 
the foreground the great trees overarched their 
boughs from right and left, so as to give it a 
majestic frame. This interesting object was the castle 
of Kenilworth. It was within distance of an easy 
walk, but one hardly thought of walking to it, any 
more than one would have thought of walking to a 
jmrple- shadowed tower in the background of a 
Bei'gliem or a Claude. Here there were jmrj>lc 
shadows, and slowly-shifthig lights, and a soft-hued, 
bosky country in the middle distance. 
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Of course, however, I did walk over to the 
castle ; and of course the walk led me through leafy 
lanes, and beside the hedgerows tltat make a tangled 
eciecn fur lawu-Iike meadows. Of course too, I am 
bound to adil, there was a row of ancient pedlars 
outside the caaLle-wall, hawking twoiienny pamphlets 
and photograplis. Of course, ec^ually, at the foot of 
the grassy mound on which the ruin stands, there 
were half a dozen public houses ; and, always of 
course, there were half a dozen beery vagrants 
sprawling on the gross in the moist sunsliine. There 
was tlio nstial respectable young woman to open the 
castle-f^ate and to receive the usual sixpenny fee. 
And thci'e were the usual squares of printed card- 
board, suspended upon venerable surfaces, with 
further enumeration uf twopence, threepence, four- 
pence. I do not allude to these things querulously, 
for Xenilwortli is a very tame lion — a liou that, in 
former years, I hail stroked more than once. I 
rempnilicr perfectly my first visit to this romantic 
spot ; liow I chnnciid upon a picnic ; how I stumbled 
o^'t'r l.ieer- buttles ; linw the ^'ery echoes of tlic beauti- 
ful ruin seeuicil to liiivt- di'0]»i)ed all their h's. That 
was a sultry afturnoou ; I allowed my sjiirits to sink, 
and I came away hanging my head TIils was a beau- 
tiful fresli moruing, and in the interval I had giwwE 
liliilosojihii:. I had learm-d that, with regard to 
iiio.st ronuMitic sites in England, there is a sort ot 
average cock neyfi cation witli wliich you must make 
your account. Tliere are always jii-ople on the 
field before yuu, and there is generally something 
being drunk on the ])reniises. 

I hoped, on the occasion of whieli I am now 
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speaking, that the average would be low; and in- 
deed, for the first five minutes I flattered myself 
that this was the case. In the beautiful grassy 
court of the castle, on my entrance, there were not 
more than eight or ten fellow -intruders. There 
were a couple of old ladies on a bench, eating some- 
thing out of a newspaper; there was a dissenting 
minister, also on a bench, reading the guide-book 
aloud to his wife and sister-in-law; there were three 
or four children pushing each other up and down 
the turfy hillocks. This was sweet seclusion indeed ; 
and I got a capital start with the various noble 
square- windowed fragments of tlie stately pile. They 
are extremely majestic, with their even, pale -red 
colour, their deep-green drapery, their princely vast- 
ness of scale. But presently the tranquil ruin 
began to swarm like a startled hive. There were 
l>lenty of people, if they chose to show themselves. 
They emerged fi-om crumbling doorways and gaping 
cliaml)ers, with the best conscience in the world; 
but I know not, after all, why I should bear them a 
grudge, for they gave me a pretext for wandering 
al)out in search of a quiet pohit of view. I cannot 
say that I found my point of view, but in looking 
for it I saw the castle, which is certainly an admir- 
al >le ruin. And when tlie respectable young woman 
had let me out of the gate again, and I had shaken 
my head at the civil-spoken pedlars who form a 
little avenue for the arriving and depaiting visitor, 
I found it in my good-nature to linger a moment on 
the trodden, giassy slope, and to think that in spite 
of the hawkei-s, tlie paupers, and the beer-shops, 
there was still a g(M)d deal of old England in the 
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scene. I sav in spite of these things, but it may 
have been, in some degree, because of them. Who 
shall resolve into its component parts any impres- 
sion of this richly complex English world, where the 
present is always seen, as it were, in profile, and the 
past presents a full face ? At all events the solid 
red castle rose behind me, towering above its small 
old ladies and its investigating parsons ; before me, 
across the patch of common, was a row of ancient 
cottages, black-timbered, red-gabled, pictorial, which 
evidently had a memory of the castle in its better 
days. A quaintish village straggled away on the 
right, and on the left the dark, fat meadows were 
lighted up with misty sun-spots and browsing sheep. 
I looked about for the village stocks ; I was ready 
to take the modem vagmnts for Shakespearean 
clowns ; and I was on the point of going into one 
of the ale-houses to ask Mrs. Quickly for a cup of 
sack. 

I began these remarks, however, with no inten- 
tion of talkinc,' al)out the celebrated curiosities in 
which this region abounds, but with a design, rather, 
of noting a few iinin-essious of some of the shyer and 
more ehisive ornaments of the show. Stratford, of 
coui-se, is a very sacred place, but I prefer to say a 
word, for instance, about a ch«arming old rectory, a 
good many miles distiint, and to mention the pleasant 
picture it made of a summer afternoon, during a 
domestic festival. These are the happiest of a 
stranger s memories of English life, and he feels that 
he need make no apology for lifting the comer of 
the curtain. I drove through the leafy lanes I 
spoke of just now, and peeped over the hedges into 
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fluids wliere the yellow harvest stood waiting. In 
some places tliey were alrendy shorn, and while the 
h'glit began to redden in the west and to make a 
horizontal glow behind the dense wnyaide foliage, 
the gleaners, here and there, came brushing through 
gnps in the hedges with enonnous sheaves upon 
their shoulders. Tlie rectory was an ancient, gabled 
building, of pale red brick, with facings of white 
stone and creepers that wrapped it up. It dates, I 
imagine, from the early Hanoveriiiu time ; and as it 
stood there upon its cushiony lawn, among its 
ordered gaidens, cheek to cheek with its little Nor- 
man church, it seemed to me the model of a quiet, 
spacious, easy English home. The cushiony lawn, 
aa I have called it, stretched away to the edge of 
a brook, and afforded to a number of very amiable 
people an opportunity of jiiaying lawn-tennis. There 
were half a dozen games going forward at once, an<l 
at each of them a great many " nice girls," os they 
say in England, were distinguishing themselves. 
These young ladies kept the ball going with an 
agility worthy of the sisters and sweetiienrts of a 
race of cricketers, and gave me a chance to admire 
their flexibility of figure and their freedom of action. 
When they came back to the house, after the 
games. Hushed a little and a Httle dishevelled, they 
might have passed for the attendant nymphs of 
Diana, flocking hi from the chase. There had, 
indeed, been a chance for tliein to wear tlie quiver, 
a target for archery Iteing erected on the lawn. 1 
rememlHJi-ed fJcurge Kliot's (Jwcndolen, and waitwi to 
sec Irt st«p out of the muslin groups ; but she was 
, not forthcoming, and it was plain that if lawu' 
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tennis had been invented in Gwendolen's day, this 
young lady would have captivated Mr. Grandcourt 
by her exploits witli the racket She certainly 
would have been a mistress of the game ; and, if 
the suggestion is not too gross, the alertness that 
she would have learned from it might have proved 
an inducement to her boxing the ears of the in- 
supportable Deronda. 

After a while it grew too dark for lawn-tennis ; 
but w^iile the twilight was still mildly brilliant I 
wandered away, out of the grounds of the charming 
parsonage, and turned into the little churchyard beside 
it. The small weather-worn, rust-coloured church 
had an appearance of high antiquity ; there were 
some curious Norman windows in the apse. Un- 
fortunately I could not get inside; I could only 
glance into the open door across the interval of an 
old-timbered, heavy-hooded, padlocked porch. But 
tlie sweetest evening stillness hung over the place, 
and the sunset was red behind a dark row of rook- 
haunted elms. The stilluess seemed the greater 
because three or four rustic children w^ere playing, 
with little soft cries, among the crookgd, deep- 
buried grave-stones. One poor little girl, who 
seemed deformed, had climbed some steps that 
served as a pedestal for a tall, mediaeval-looking 
cross. She sat perched there, staring at me through 
the gloaming. This was the heart of England, 
unmistakably ; it might have been the very pivot 
of the whei^l on whi(.*h her fortune revf>lves. One 
need not be a rabid Anglican to be extremely 
sensible of the charm of an Enj'lish countrv church 
— and indeed of some of the features of an English 
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rural Sunday. In London there ia a certain flat- 
ness in the observimco of this festival ; but in the 
country some of tlie ceremonies tliat accompany it 
have an indefinable harmony with an ancient, pas- 
toral landscape. I made this reflection on an occa- 
sion that is still very fresh in my memory, I said 
to myself tliat the walk to church from a beautj/ul 
country-bouse, of a lovely summer afternoon, may 
be the prettiest possible adventure. The bouae 
stands perched upon a pedestal of rock, and looks 
down from its windows and ten^ces upon a shadier 
spot in the wooded meadows, of wliicb tlie blunted 
tip of a spire explains the character. A little com- 
pany of people, whose costume denotes the highest 
pitch of civilisation, winds down through the bloom- 
ing gardens, passes out of a couple of small gat«s, 
and reaches the footpath in the fields. This is 
especially what takes the fancy of the sympathetic 
stranger; the level, deep-green meadows, studded 
here and tliere with a sturdy oak ; the denser 
gi-asstuess of the footpath, the lily-sheeted pool 
beside which it passes, the rustic stiles, where he 
Btopa and looks back at the great house and its 
wooded background. It is in the lughest degree 
probable that he has the privilege of walking with 
a very pi-etty girl, and it is morally certain that he 
thinks a pretty English girl the prettiest creature 
in the world. He knows that she doesn't know how 
lovely is tlits walk of theirs ; she has been taking 
it — or taking another qnite as good — any time 
these twenty years. But her quiet-eyed uiisuspect- 
ingness only makes her tlie mure a part of bis 
delicate ent'ertainment Tlie latter continues un- 
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broken while tliey reach the little churchyard, and 
pass up to the ancient i)orc]i, round which the rosy 
nistics arc standing decently and deferentially/ to 
watch tlic anival of the smarter contingent. This 
party takes its place in a great square pew, as lai^ 
as a small room, and with seats all round, and 
while he listens to the respectable intonings the 
sympathetic stranger reads over the inscriptions on 
the mural tablets before him, all to the honour of 
the earlier bearers of a name which is, for himself, 
a symbol of hospitality. 

When I came back to the parsonage the enter- 
tainment had been transferred to the interior, and 
I had occasion to admire the maidenly vigour of 
those charming young girls who, after playing lawn- 
tennis all the afternoon, were modestly expecting to 
dance all the evening. And in regard to this it is 
not impertinent to say that from almost any group 
of Englisli maidens — though preferably from such as 
have ]>assed their lives in quiet country homes — an 
American observer receives a delightful impression 
of something that ho can best describe as an inti- 
mate salubrity. lie notices face after face in which 
this rosy absence of a morbid strain — this simple, 
natui-al, aftectioniit^ develojunent — amounts to posi- 
tive beauty. If the young lady have no other 
b(»auty, the look I speak of is a sufficient charm ; 
but when it is united, as it so often is, to real 
perfection of feature and colour, the result is the 
most delightful thing in nature. It makes the 
highest type of English beauty, and to my sense 
there is nothing so high as that. Not long since 
1 heard a clever foreigner indulge, in conversation 
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with an English lady — a very wise and liberal 
woman — in a little lightly restrictive criticism of 
her countrywomen. " It is possible," she answered, 
in regard to one of his objections; "but such as 
they are, they are inexpressibly dear to their hus- 
bands." This is doubtless true of good wives all 
over the world ; but I felt, as I listened to these 
words of my friend, that there is often something 
in an English girl-face which gives it an extra 
touch of justesse. Such as the woman is, she has 
here, more than elsewhere, the look of being com- 
pletely and profoundly at the service of the man 
she loves. This look, after one has been a while 
in England, comes to seem so much a proper and 
indispensable part of a "nice" face, that the absence 
of it appears a sign of irritability or of shallowness. 
Depth of tenderness as regards a masculine counter- 
part — that is what it means ; and I confess that 
seems to me a very agreeable meaning. 

As for the prettiness, I cannot forbear, in the 
face of a fresh reminiscence, to give it another 
word. And yet in regard to prettiness, what do 
words avail? This was what I asked myself the 
other day as I looked at a young girl who stood in an 
old oaken parlour, the rugged panels of which made 
a background for her lovely head, in simple conver- 
sation with a handsome lad. I said to myself that 
the faces of English young people had often a 
singular charm, but that this same charm is too 
soft and shy a thing to talk al)Out. The face of this 
fair creature had a pure oval, and her clear brown 
eyes a quiet warmth. Her complexion was as 
briglit as a sunbeam after rain, and she smiled in a 
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way that made any other way of smiling than that 
seem a shallow grimace — a mere creaking of the 
facial muscles. The young man stood facing Iier, 
slowly scratching his thigh and shifting from one 
foot to the other. He was tall and very well 
made, and so sun-burned that his fair hair was 
lighter than his complexion. He had honest, stupid 
blue eyes, and a simple smile that showed his 
handsome teeth. He was very well di'essed. Pre- 
sently I heard what they were saying. " I suppose 
it's pretty big," said the beautiful young girL 
" Yes ; it's pretty big," said the handsome young 
man. "It's nicer when they are big," said his 
interlocutress. The young man looked at her, and 
at everything in general, with his slowly-appre- 
hending blue eye, and for some time no further 
remark was made. " It draws ten feet of water," he 
at last went on. " How much water is tliere ? " said 
the young girl. She spoke in a charming voice. 
" There are thirty feet of water," said the young man. 
" Oh, that's enough," rejoined the damseL I had had 
an idea they were flirting, and perhaps indeed that 
is the way it is done. It was an ancient room and 
extremely delightful ; everything was polished over 
with the brownness of centuries. The chimney-piece 
was carved a foot thick, and the windows bore, in 
coloured glass, the quartcrings of ancestral couples. 
These liad stopped two hundred yeai-s before; there 
was nothing newer than that date. Outside the 
windows was a deep, broad moat, which washed the 
base of gray walls — gray walls spotted over with the 
most delicate yellow lichens. 

In such a region as this mellow, conservative War- 
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wickaliiro an appreciative Ami'rioan finds tlie small 
tliiiifis quite as aiifyeative as the great. Everytbing, 
imk-ei], is sug<rastive, and imprussinns are cuuMantly 
un'hing into i-aoli other nnd doing tlieir work before 
lie haa liad time to a^k tlicin wlience tliey came, 
lie ciiuiiot gi> into a cottage mullled in plants, to see 
a geniiil gentlewoman anil a "nice girl," without 
being reminded forsootli of "nio Small Ilotiso at 
AUinj^on." Why of '"The Small House at Ailing- 
ton ? " There is a. larger house at which the ladies 
come up to dine ; bnt that is surely an insnllicicnt 
reason. That the ladioji are charminj; — even tliat 
is not reason enough ; for there have been other nice 
girN in the world than Lily IJale, and other mellow 
matrons than her mamma. Itcmimleil, however, he 
is — especially when he goes out upon the lawn. Of 
course there is lawn-tuuniH, and it seems all ready 
for Jlr. (Jrosbie to come and play. This is a small 
example of the way in which in the prt'scnec of 
Kriglisli life the imagination must l>c constantly at 
jilay, on the part of members of a race iu whom it 
has necessarily lieen trained to do extra service. In 
dri%'ing and walking, in luokiug and listening, every- 
thing seemed to me iu some degree or other charac- 
teristic of a rich, powerful, old-fushioned society. 
One had no need of lieiiig told that this is a con- 
servativo county ; the fact seemed written in tlie 
hedgorf)WS and in the venlant acres behind them. 
(.)f course the owners of these things were conaer\'a- 
tive; (if cimrsi! they were stubboridy unwilling to 
Sec the harmonious cdilice of Church and Stale the 
least bit shaken. I had a feeling, as I went about, 
that I should lind sumo very ancient and curious 
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opinions still comfortably domiciled in the fine old 
houses wliose clust<jred gables and chimneys appeared 
here and there, at a distance, above their ornamental 
woods. Self-complacent British Toryism, viewed in 
this va<^iie and conjectural fashion — across the fields 
and behind the oaks and beeches — is by no means 
a thing the irresponsible stranger would wish away ; 
it deepens the local colour ; it may bo said to en- 
hance the landscape. I got a sort of constructive 
sense of its presence in the picturesque old towns of 
Coventry and Warwick, which appear to be filled 
with those institutions — chieily of an eleemosjmary 
order — that Toryism takes a genijil comfort in. 
Tliere are ancient charities in these places — hospitals, 
almshouses, asylums, infant-schools — so quaint and 
venerable that they almost make the existence of 
poverty a delectable and satisfying thought In 
Coventry in esj)ecial, I believe, tliese pious founda- 
tions are so numerous as almost to place a preminm 
upon misery. Invidious ix^Hections apait, however, 
tliere are few things that speak more quaintly and 
suggestively of the old England that an American 
loves than these clumsy little monuments of ancient 
lK'.nevolence, Such an institution as Leicester's Hos- 
pital at Warwick seems iufleed to exist primarily 
for the sake of its spectacular effect upon the Ameri- 
can tourists, who, with the dozen rheumatic old 
soldiers maintained in afHuence tliere, constitute its 
principal clientele, 

Tlie American tourist usually comes straight to 
this qiuirter of England — chieily for the purpose of 
paying his respects to the birthplace of Shakespeare. 
Ijeiug here, he comes to Warwick to see the castle ; 
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anil being at Warwick, he comes to see ttie odd little 
t lie alrical -looking reliige for superannuated warriora 
wliicli lurks in the sliadow of one of the old gate- 
tiiwers. Every one will remember Ilawtliorne'a 
account of tiie place, wliieh hus left no touch of 
charming taste to be added to any reference to it. 
The luispitul struck me as a little museum kept up 
for the amusement and confusion of those inquiring 
Occidentals who are used to seeing cliarity more dryly 
and practically administered, llie old hos]iltallcr3 
— I an» not sure, after all, whether they are neces- 
Siirily sokliers, but some of tlicm hapiwn to be — are 
at once tiie curiosities and the keepers. Tlicy sit on 
benches outside of tlieir door, at the receipt of cus- 
tom, all neatly bmshetl and darned, and ready, like 
Mr. Cook, to conduct you persunatly. They are only 
twelve in niinibcr, but their picturesiiue dwelling, 
jHirched upcm the old city rampart, and full of duuky 
little courts, cross- tiniliereit gable-emls and deeply 
sunken lattices, seems a wonderfully elabonite piece 
of machinery for iLs humble purpose. P^h of the 
old gentlemen iiiH.st be provided with a wife or 
" housekeeper ; " each of them lias a dusky parlour 
(]f his own ; and they [>aHS their latter days in tlicir 
sc^onrcd and polished little refuge as softly and 
Imiioumbly as a company of retired lawgivere or 
jxinsiont^d soothsayers. 

At Coventry I went to see a atuple of oU chari- 
ties of a similar pattern — places with black-timbered 
fiiints, lillle clean -uwi-jit courts and Elizabethan 
windows. One of tliem was a romantic resilience 
for a handfid of old women, who sat, each of theia, 
in a cosy little bower, in a sort of mediuival darkness ; 
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the other was a scliool for little boys of humble 
origin, iin<l this last estuhlishnieiit was charming. I 
Ibuiul the little boys ])hiyijig at " top" in a gravelled 
court, in front of the prettiest ohl building of tender- 
coloured stucco and i)ainled timber, ornamented with 
two delicate little galleries and a fantastic porch. 
They were dressed in small blue tunics and odd caps, 
like those worn by sailors, but, if I remember rightly, 
with little yellow taj^s allixed to them. I was free, 
ajiparently, to wandi-r all over the establishment; 
there was no sig?i of j»astor or master anywhere ; 
nothing but the little y<.'Uow-headiHl boys playing 
before the ancient house, and pmctising most cor- 
rectly the Warwickshire accent. I went indoors 
and looked at a iine old oaken staircase; I even 
ascendetl it, and walked along a gallery and peeped 
into a dorniilory at a row of very short beds ; and 
then 1 c^aiue down and sat for five minutes on a 
bench hardly wider than the top rail of a fence, in 
a little, cohi, dim refectory, where there was not a 
crumb to be seen, nor anv 1 interim' odour of bvfjoue 
repasts to be perceived. And yet I wondered how 
it was that the sense of many generations of boyish 
feeders seemed to abide there. It came, I suppose 
from the very bareness and, if I niav be allowed the 
expression, the clean-licked asjjcct of the }>lace, which 
wore the a]>pearance of the famous platter of Jack 
Sprat and his wife. 

Inevitably, of coui'se, the sentimental tourist has 
a <j;reat deal to sav to himself about this beinjr 
Shakes[>eare's county — about these densely verdant 
meadows and parks having been, to his musing eyes, 
the normal landscape. In Shakespeare's day, doubt- 
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less, the coat of nature was far from bein;^ so prettily 
trinuned as it is now ; but there is one place, never- 
theless, which, as he passes it in the summer twilight, 
the traveller does his best to believe unaltered. I 
allude, of course, to Cliarlecote park, whose venerable 
verdure seems a survival from au earlier England, 
and whose innumerable acres, stretching away, in the 
early evening, to vaguely seen Tudor walls, lie there 
like the batkwartl yeai*s receding to tlie age of Eliza- 
beth. It was, however, no part of my design in these 
remarks to pause before so thickly besieged a slirine 
as tin's ; and if I were to allude to Stmtford, it 
would not be in connection with the fact that Shake- 
siKNire came into the world there. It would be rather 
to speak of a delightful old house near the Avon 
which struck mc as the ideal honu' for a Shakespearean 
sch<>lar, or indetMl for any passionato lover of the 
poet. Ilei-e, with books, and memories, and the 
n*curring rellection that he had taken his daily walk 
across the bridge, at which you look from your win- 
dows straight down an avenue of fine old trees, with 
an ever-closed gate at the end of them and a carpet 
of turf stretched over the decent drive — here, I say, 
with old brown wainscotted chambers to live in, old 
])olish<Ml dooi*steps to lead you from one to the other, 
deep window-seats to sit in, with a play in your lap 
— here a person for whom the cares of life should 
have resolved themselves into a care for the greatest 
genius who has represented and ornamented life, 
might find a very congruous asylum. Or, speaking 
a little wider of the mark, the charming, rambling, 
low-gabled, many-staired, much -panelled mansion 
would be a very agreeable home for any person of 
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taste wlio sliould prefer an old house to a new. I 
find I am talkinjx about it quite like an auctioneer; 
Lut wlijit I chiollv had at heart was to commemorate 
the lact that I had lunched there, and while I lunched 
kei»t saying to myself tliat tliere is nothing in tlie 
workl so delightful as the happy accidents of old 
English houses. 

And vet that same dav, on the edjxe of the Avon, 
I fuund it in mo to say that a new house too may 
be a very charming all'air. But I must add that the 
new house I s]»eak of had really such exceptional 
advantages that it could not fairly be placed in the 
scale. Besides, was it new after all ? 1 suppose 
that it was, and yet one's impression there was all 
of a kind of silvery antiquity. The place stood upon 
a decent Stratford street, from which it looked usual 
enough ; liut when, after sitting a while in a charm- 
ing modern drawing-room, one stepped thoughtlessly 
through an ojien wimlow upon a venuidah, one found 
that the horizon of the morning -call had been 
wonderfully widened. I will not pretend to relate 
all that I saw after I stejjped olf the verandah ; suf- 
fice it that the spire anil chancel of the beautiful 
old church in whiuh Shakes})eare is buried, with the 
Avon sweejiing its base, were r)ne of the elements of 
the vision. 'J'hen there were the smoothest lawns 
in the world stretching down to the edge of tliis 
lovely stream, and making, where the water touched 
them, a line as even as the rim of a champagne- 
glass — a Verge near which you inevitably lingered 
to see the spire and the chancel — the church was 
close at hand — among the well -grouped trees, and 
look for their reflection in the river. The place was 
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a f^T<len of dcliglit ; it w«is a sta2;o set for one of 
Sliakespoare's comecU^s — for Ttvclfth Night or Mn^h 
Ado. Just across the river was a li*vel meadow, 
whicli rivallcil the lawn on which I stixwl, and this 
meadow seemed only the more essentially a part of 
tlie scene by reason of the voluminous sheep that 
were j^razing on it. These sheep were by no means 
mere edible mutt^)n; they were poetic, historic, 
romantic sheep; they w^ere thei'e to be picturesque, 
and they knew it And yet, knowing as they were, 
I doubt whether the wisest old ram of the flock 
could have told me how to exjilain why it was that 
this happy mixture of lawn and river and mirrored 
spire and blooming garden seemed to me for a quarter 
of an hour tlie ]>rcttiest corner of England. 

If Warwickshire is Sliakesj)eare s country, I found 
mvself remembering; that it is also George Kliot*s. 
The author of Adam Bcde and Middlcmarvh has 
called the rural background of those admirable fic- 
tions by another namt*, but I believe it hmg ago 
ceased to be a secret that her native Warwickshire 
had been in her intention. The stnmger who wan- 
ders over its velvety surface recognises at every turn 
the elements of (Jeorge Eliot's novels — especially 
when he carries himself back in imagination to the 
Warwickshire of foily years ago. lie says to him- 
self that it would be impossiiile to conceive anything 
more consi*rvatively bucolic, more respectably pas- 
toral. It was in one of the old nestling farmhouses, 
lM'y(>nd a hundred hedgerows, tliat Hetty Sorrel 
smiled into her niilk-i)ans, as if she were looking for 
a rullection of her pretty face ; it was at the end of 
one of the leafy -pillared avenues that poor Mrs. 
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Casaubon paced iip and down in fervid disappoint- 
iiicnt. T!ic country suj.'gi;sts, in esi>ecial, botli the 
social and tlio natural swnery of MU/dlcmarch. 
Tliere must be many a genially perverse old Mr. 
Brooke tliere yet, and whetlier there are many 
iJorotlieas or not, there must be many a well-featured 
and %vcll-acrcd youiij; coiiutiy gentleman, of the 
jwitteru of Sir James Cliettam, who, as he ridos along 
tlic leafy lanes, sol'tly cudgels his brain to kuow why 
a clever girl shouldn't wLsh to maiTy him. But I 
doubt whether there are many Dorotheas, and 1 
suspect that the Sir James Chettams of tlic county 
are not often ]>ushed to that intensity of ineditatiou. 
You feel, however, that (ieoi^ Eliot could not have 
plaeed her heroine in a local medium better fitted 
to thmw her fine imjjatience into relief — a com- 
munity more likely to be startled and pcrjilexed by 
a questioning attitude on the part of a well-housed 
and well-fed younj; gentlewoman. 

Among the edifying days that I spent in tliese 
neigliboui-hoods there is one in especial of wliicli I 
should like to give a detailed account But I find 
on consulting my memory that the details have 
melted awny into the single deep impression of a 
perfect ri[ieness of civilisation. It, was a long 
excursion, by rail and by carriage, for the purjiose 
of seeing three extremely interesting old country- 
houses. Oitr en-aiul led ns, in the first I'lace, into 
Oxfunlshire, through the ancient market-town of 
Banbury, where of course we made a point of looking 
out for the Ciiiss referred to in the fanmus nursery- 
rhyme. It stood there in the most natni-al manner 
— tliough I am afraid it lias been " done up " — witli 
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various antique gables around it, from one of whose 
exiguous windows tlie young person appealed to in 
the rhyme may liave looked at the old woman as she 
rode and heard the music of her bells. The houses 
we went to see have not a national reputation ; they 
are simply interwoven figures in the rich pattern of 
the Midlands. They liave, indeed, a local renown, 
but they are not thought to be veiy exceptionally 
curious or beautiful, and the stranger has a feeling 
that his surprises and ecstasies are held to betray a 
meagre bringing-up. Such places, to a Warwickshire 
mind of good habits, must appear to be the pillai-s 
and props of a heaven -appointed order of things; 
and accordingly, in a land on which heaven smiles, 
tliey are as natural as the geology of the county or 
the supply of nnitton. But nothing could well give 
a stranger a stronger impression of the wealth of 
England in such matters — of the interminable list 
of her territorial homes — than this fact that the 
enchanting old mansions I speak of should have but 
a limited fame — should not be lions of the first 
mfignitude. Of one of them, the finest in the group, 
one of my companions, who lived but twenty miles 
away, had never even heard. Such a place was not 
thought a matter to Iwast about. Its peers and its 
mates are scattered all over tho country ; half of 
them are not even mentioned in tho county guide- 
boc^ks. You stumble u{>on them in a drive or a 
walk. You catch a glimpse of an ivied front at 
the midmost point of a great estate, and taking your 
^vay, by leave of a serious old woman at a lodge-gato, 
along an ovemrching avenue, you find yourself intro- 
duced to an edifice so human-looking in its beauty, 
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ll)al it seems for iho occasiuii to rccoinile art auJ 
moral it V. 

To Broughton Castle, the first seen in this beauti- 
ful group, 1 must do no more than allude ; but this 
is not because I failed to think it, as I think every 
house I see, the most delightful residenee in Eng- 
land. It lies rather low, and its woods and pastures 
slope down to it ; it has a deej), clear moat all around 
it, spanned by a bridge tliat pasises under a charming 
old gate-tower, an<l nothing can be prettier than to 
see its clustered walls of yellow -brown stone so 
sharply islanded, while its gardens bloom on tho 
other side of the watiir. Like several other houses 
in this part of the country, IJroughton Castle played 
a part (on the Parliamentary side) in the civil ware, 
and not the least interesting features of its beautiful 
interior are the several mementoes of Cromwell's 
station there. It was within a moderate drive of 
this place that in 1G42 the battle of Edgehill was 
fought — the first great battle of the war — and 
gained l>y neither party. We went to see the 
battlefield, where an ancient U)wer and an artificial 
ruin (of all things in the world) have been erected 
for the entertainment of convivial visitoi-s. These 
ornaments are jierehed u])on the edge of a slope 
which commands a view of the exact scene of the 
contest, uj) wards of a mile away. I looked in the 
direction indicated, and saw misty meadows, a little 
greener perhaps than usual, and colonnades of elms, 
a triile denser. After this we paid our respects to 
another old house which is full of memories and 
suggestions of that most dramatic period of English 
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history. Rut of Compton Wyiiiates (tlie name of 
this encliantiii<5 domicile), I despair of giving any 
coherent or adequate account. It helongs to the 
Marquis of Nortliainpton, and it stands empty all 
tlie year round. It sits on the grass at tlie bottom 
of a wooded hollow, and tlie glades of a superb old 
park go wandering upward, away from it When 
I came out in front of the house from a short and 
steep but stately avenue, I said to myself that here 
surely wo had arrived at the farthest limits of ^what 
ivy-smothered brick-work and weather-beaten gables, 
conscious old windows and clustered mossy roofs, can 
accomplish for the eye. It is impossible to imagine 
a more perfect picture. And its air of solitude and 
delicate decay — of having lieeii dropped into its 
grassy hollow as an ancient jewel is dtjposited upon 
a cushion, and being shut in from the world and 
bactk into the past by its circling wockIs — all this 
highly increiLsed its impressiveness. The house is 
not large, as great houses go, and it sits, as I have 
said, upon the grass, without even a ilagging or a 
foc^tpath to conduct you from the point where the 
av(?nue stops to the beautiful sculptured doorway 
which admits you into the small, quaint, inner couit. 
From this court you are at liberty to pass through 
the crookedest series of oaken halls and chambers, 
adorned with treasures of old wainscotting and 
elaliorate doors and chimney-pieces. Outside, you 
may walk all round the house on a grassy bank, 
which is raised al)ove the level on which it stands, 
and find it from every point of view a more 
charming composition. I should not omit to men- 
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tion that Compton Wyniates is supposed to have 
been iu Scott's eve wheu lie described the dwellin<j 
of tlic old royalist kni<,'ht iu Woodstock, In this 
case he simply trausferred the house to the other 
side of the county. He has indeed given several 
of the features of the place, but he has not given 
what one niav call its colour. I must add that if 
Sir Walter could not give the colour of Compton 
Wyniates, it is useless for any other writer to 
attempt it. It is a matter for the brush and not 
for the pen. 

And what shall I say of the colour of Wroxton 
Abbey, which we visited last in order, and which in 
the thickening twilight, as we approached its great 
ivy-mufUed face, made an ineffaceable impression on 
my fancy ? Wroxton Abbey, as it stands, is a 
house of about the same period as Compton Wyniates 
— the latter years, 1 sup])ose, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But it is quite another affair. The place is 
inhabited, " kept up," and full of the most interesting 
and most sjJendid detail Its happy occupants, 
however, were fortunately not actually staying there 
(happy occupants, in England, are almost always 
absent), and the house was exhibited with a civihty 
worthy of its merit. Everythhig that in the material 
line can render life noble and charming has been 
gathered into it with a profusion which makes the 
whole place a monument to jiast opportunity. As 
I wandered from one rich room to another, looking 
at these things, that ineflaeeable impression upon 
my fancy which I just mentioned was delightfully 
deepened. But who can tell the pleasures of fancy 
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when fancy takes her ease in an old English country- 
house, wliile the twilight darkens the comers of 
expressive rooms, and the appreciative intruder, 
pausing at the window, turns his glance from the 
observing portrait of a handsome ancestral face and 
sees tlie great soft billows of the lawn melt away 
into the park ? 
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ABBEYS AND CASTLES. 

1877. 

It ia a frequent reflection with the stranger in 
England that the lieauty and interest of the country 
are private property, and tliat to get access to them 
a key is alwiiya needed. Tiie key may be lai^e or it 
may be small, hut it must be something that will 
turn a lock. Of the things that contribute to the 
happiness of an Amerit^an observer in the country 
of parks and castles, I can think of very few that 
do not come under this ilefinition of private property. 
"When I have mentioned the hedgeraws and the 
churches I lia^'e almtwt exhausted the list You 
can enjoy a hedgei-ow from tlie public road, and I 
suppose that even if you are a Dissenter you may 
enjoy a Norman abln^y fiimi the street. If, there- 
fore, one talk of anything beautiful in England, the 
presumption will be that it is private ; and indeed 
such is my admiration of this delightful coimtry 
that 1 feel inclined to say that if one talk of any- 
thing jirivate tlie prestmii'tiou will he that it is 
beautifiJ, Tliis is something of a dilemma. If the 
observer permit himself to comnieniorate charming 
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impressions, lie is in clanger of giving to tlie world 
tlic fruiU of Iricuilshi]) and lioaiiitality. If, on tho 
oilier hand, lio witlihnld Iiia impression, lie lets 
something admirahle slip away without having 
iiiarWeil its ]jassaj,'e, without having done it proper 
honour. He eiuia by mingling discretioTi with 
enthusiasm, and he says to himself that it is not 
ti'eatiug a country ill to talk of its treasures when 
the meiiti'iu of each has tacit reteR'iice to an act of 
private courtesy. 

The impressions I have in mind in writing theso 
lines were gathereil in a part of England of which I 
hail [lot before had even a travellfr's glimjise ; but 
as to which, after a day or two, I loiiml myself quite 
ready to agi'eu willi a friend who lived there, and 
who knew and loved it well, when ho said very 
frankly, " I do lieliove it is the loveliest corner of 
tlie world !" This was not a dictum to fiuarrel 
alioiit, and while I was in tho nciglilxuirhood I was 
quite of his opinion. I felt that it would not take 
a gR'at deal to make me care for it very much aa 
lie cured for it ; I had a glimpse of the peculiar 
tenderness with which such a country may be loved. 
It is a capital example of tlie great characteristic of 
KnglisU scenery — of what I should call density of 
feature. There are no waste details ; everything in 
the landscape is 8t>nielhing jtai'ticular — has a history, 
has ]ilayed a part, has a value to the imagination. 
It in a ix^gion of hills and hluc undnlationtt, and, 
tJioiigh none of the hills are high, all of them are 
interesting — interesting as such things are interest- 
ing in an old, small country, by a kind of exquisite 
modulation, something suggesting that ouUiuo and 
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colouring have been retouched and refined by the 
hand of time. Independently of its castles and 
abbeys, the definite relics of the ages, such a land- 
scape seems historic It has human relations, and 
it is intimately conscious of them. That little 
speech about the loveliness of his county, or of his 
own part of his county, was made to me by my 
companion as we walked up the grassy slope of a 
hill, or ** edge," as it is called there, from the crest 
of which we seemed in an instant to look away over 
most of the remainder of England. Certainly I 
should have grown affectionate with regard to such 
a view as that. The "edge" plunged down sud- 
; denly, as if the corresponding slope on the other 

' side had been excavated, and one might follow the 

I long ridge for the space of an afternoon's walk with 

j this vast, charming prospect before one's eyea. 

I Looking across an English county into the next 

I but one is a very pretty entertainment, the county 

; seeming by no means so small as might be supposed. 

How can a county seem small in which, from such 
a vantage-}X)int as the one I speak of, you see, as a 
darker patch across the lighter green, the great 
estate of one of their lordsliij^s ? Beyond these are 
i blue undulations of varvin^ tone, and then another 

I bosky-looking spot, which constitutes, as yon are 

i told, the resitlential umbrage of another peer. And 

! to right and left of these, in wooded expanses, 

I lie other domains of equal consequence. It was 

j therefore not the smallness but the vastness of the 

j country that struck me, and I was not at all in the 

mood of a certain American who once, in my hear- 
j ing, burst out laughing at an English answer to my 
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inquiry as to whether my interlocutor often saw 

Mr. 1> . " Oh uo," the answer had been, " we 

never see him: he lives awav off in the West." It 
was the w^estern part of his county our friend meant, 
and my American humorist found matter for in- 
finite jest in his meaninj^. " ^should as soon think 
of saying my western hand and my eastern," he 
declared. 

I do not think, even, that my disposition to form 
a sentimental attachment for this deliglitful region — 
for its hillside prospect of old red farndiouses light- 
ing up the dark-gi*een bottoms, of gables and chimney- 
tops of gi-eat houses peeping above miles of woodland, 
and, in tlie vague ])laces of the horizon, of far away 
towns and sites that one had always heard of — Wiis 
conditioned upon having " property" in the neigh- 
bourhood, so that the little girls in the town should 
smldenly drop curtsies to me in the street; though 
that too would certainly have been pleasant. At 
the same time, having a little property would with- 
out doubt have made the sentiment stronger. People 
wlio wander about tlie world without money in their 
I)Ockets indulge in dreams — dreams of the things 
they wouhl buy if their pockets were complete. 
These dreams are very ay)t t(j have relation to a 
good estate in anv neighbourhood in which the 
wanderer mny happ(?n to find himself. For myself, 
I have never been in a country so unattractive that 
it did iu»t si'cm a peculiar felicity to be able to 
l>urchase the most considerable house it contained. 
In Xcw England and other jmrtions of the United 
States I have coveted the large mansion with Doric 
columns and a i>ediment of white-painted timber; 
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be dull; surrounded by luxury of so moderate a 
cost one would joyfully 8tij:jnate. 

There was one place in particular of which I said 
to myself that if I had the money to buy it, I would 
" move in " on the morrow. I saw this place, un- 
fortunately, to small advantage ; I saw it in the 
rain. Dut I am mther glad that fine weather did 
not meddle with the aflair, for I tliink that in this 
case tlie irritation of envy might have made me 
ill. It was a long, wet Sunday, and tlie waters 
were deep. I had been in tlie house all day, for 
the weather can best be described by my saying that 
it had been deemed to exonerate me from church- 
going. I hit in the afternoon, the pros[)ective interval 
between lunch and tea as.suming formidable propor- 
tions, my host took me out to walk, and in the 
course of our w^alk he led me into a jiark which he 
described as "the jwiradise of a small English country- 
gt^ntleman." It was indeed a niodeni VAan, and the 
trees might have been trees of knowledge. They were 
of high antiquity and magniticent girth and stature ; 
they were strewn over the grassy levels in extraordi- 
nary profusion, and scattered ujion and down the slopes 
in a fiLshion than which I have seen nothing more 
charming sinc43 1 last looked at the chestnuts on the 
I>{ike of Como. It apjwai'S that the place was not 
very largo, but I was unable to i)erceive its limits. 
Shortly before we turnetl into th(j i»ark the rain had 
renewed itself, so that we were awkwardly wet and 
muddy ; but, being near the house, my companion 
l)roposed to leave his card in a neiglilx)urly way 
The house was most agreeable ; it stood on a kind 
of terrace, in the middle of a lawn and garden, and 
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the terrace overlooked one of the most copious 
rivers in Knglund, and across to tliose blue undula- 
ti(uis of which I have already spoken. On the 
terrace also was a piece of ornamental water, and 
there was a small iron paling to divide the lawn 
from the park. All this I beheld in the rain. 
My coniiianion gave his cai-d to the butler, with the 
remark that we v.crc tou much bespattered to come 
in, anil we turned away to complete our circuit. 
As we turned away I became acutely conscious of 
what I should have been tempted to call the cruelty 
of this proceeding. Jly imagination gauged the 
whole position. It was a Sunday afternoon, and it 
was raining. The house was charming, the terrace 
delightful, the oaks maguiticent, the view most inter- 
esting. But the whole thing was — not to repeat the 
invidious epithet of whicli just now I made too gross 
a use — the whole thing was quiet. In the house 
was a drawing-room, ami in the drawing-room was 
— bv wliich I nn\'int viust he — a ladv, a charming: 
English ladv. It seemed to me that there was 
nothing: fatuous in l.>elieving that on this rainv Sun- 
day afterncxm it would not please her to be told that 
two gentlemen had walked across the country to her 
door only to go through the ceremony of leaving a 
card. Therefore, when, before we had gone many 
vards, I heard the butler hurrving after us, I felt 
how iust mv sentiment of the situation had been. 
Of course we went bark, and I carried my muddy 
boots into the drawing-room — ^^just the drawing-room 
I had imagined — wht?re I found — I will not say just 
the lady I had imagined, but a lady even more 
charming. Indeed, there were two ladies, one of 
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whom was staying in the house. In whatever com- 
pany you find yourself in England, you may always 
be sure that some one present is "staying." I 
seldom hear this participle nowadays without re- 
membering an observation made to me in France 
by a lady who had seen much of English manners. 
" Ah, that dreadful word staying ! I think we are 
so happy in France not to be able to translate it — 
not to have any word that answers to it." The large 
windows of the drawing-room I speak of looked 
away over the river to the blurred and blotted hills, 
where the rain was drizzling and drifting. It was 
very quiet, as I say; there was an air of large 
leisure. If one wanted to do something here, there 
was evidently plenty of time — and indeed of every 
other appliance — to do it. The two ladies talked 
about " town :" that is what people talk about in 
the country. If I were disposed I might represent 
them as talking about it with a certain air of yearn- 
ing. At all events, I asked myself how it was 
possible that one should live in this charming place 
and trouble one's head about what was going on in 
London in July. Then we had excellent tea. 

I returned to the habitation of my companion — 
for I too was guilty of " staying " — through an old 
Norman portal, massively arched and quaintly 
sculptured, across whose hoUow threshold the eye of 
fancy might see the ghosts of monks and the shadows 
of abbots pass noiselessly to and fro. This aperture 
admits you to a beautiful ambulatory of the thir- 
teenth century — a long stone gallery or cloister, 
repeated in two stories, with the interstices of 
its traceries now glazed, but with its long, low. 
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narrow, clmrminj^ vista still perfect and picturesque 
— witli its iiags worn away by monkish sandals, and 
with huge round-arched doorways opening from its 
inner siile into great rooms rooted like cathedrals. 

1 1 These rooms are furnished with narrow windows, of 

almost defensive aspect, set in embrasures three feet 
deep, and ornamented with little grotesque mediseval 
faces. To see one of the small monkish masks 
grinning at you while you dress and undress, or 
while you look up in the intervals of inspiration 
from your letter writing, is a mere detail in the 
entertainment of living in a ci-dcvant priory. This 
entertainment is inexhaustible; for every step you 
take in such a house confi-onts you in one way or 
another with the remote past. You feast upon the 
pictorial, you inhale the historic. Adjoining the 
house is a beautiful ruin, part of the walls and 
w^indows and bases of tlie ]>icrs of the magnificent 
church administered by the predecessor of your host, 
the al>b()t. These relics are veiy desultory, but they 

!' are still abundant, and they testify to the great 

scale and the stately beauty of the abbey. You may 
lie upun the grass at tlie base of an ivied fragment, 
measure tlie girtli of the great stumi)s of the central 
columns, half smothered in soft creepers, and think 
how strange it is that in this quiet hollow, in the 
midst of lonely hills, so exquisite and elaborate a 
work of art should have arisen. It is but an hour's 
walk to another great ruin, whicli has held together 
more complutely. There the central tower stands 
erect to half \is altitude, and the round arches and 
massive pillars of the nave make a perfect vista on 
the unencumbered turf. You get an impression 
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that wlien catholic England was in her prime, great 
abbeys were- as thick as milestones. By native 
amateurs, even now, the region is called " wild," 
though to American eyes it seems almost suburban 
in its smootlincss and finish. There is a noiseless 
little rtiilway running through tlie valley, and there 
is an ancient little town at the abbey-gates — a town, 
indeed, witli no great din of vehicles, but with goodly 
brick houses, with a dozen "publics," with tidy, 
whitewashed cottages, and with little girls, as I have 
said, bobbing curtsies in the street. But even now, 
if one liad wound one's way into the valley by the 
railroad, it would be rather a surprise to find a 
small ornamental cathedral in a spot on the whole so 
natuml and pastoral. How impressive then must 
the beautiful church have been in the days of its 
prosperity, when the pilgrim came down to it from 
the grassy hillside and its bells made the stillness 
sensible ! The abbey was in those days a great 
affair ; as my companion said, it sprawled all over 
the place. As you walk away from it you think 
you have got to the end of its geography, but you 
encounter it still in the shape of a rugged out- 
house enriched with an early -English arch, or an 
ancient well, hidden in a kind of sculptured cavern. 
It is noticeable that even if you are a traveller from 
a land where there are no early-English — and indeed 
few late-English — arches, and where the well-covers 
are, at their hoariest, of fresh-looking shingles, you 
glow used with little delay to all this antiquity. 
Anything very old seems extremely natural ; there 
is nothing we accept so implicitly as transmitted 
asbociatious. It is not too much to say that after 
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spending twenty-four hours in a house that is six 
hundred years old, you seem yourself to have lived 
in it for six hundred years. You seem yourself to 
have hollowed the ihigs with your tread, and to have 
polished the oak with your touch. You walk along 
the little stone gallery where the monks used to 
pace, looking out of the gothic window-places at 
their heautiful church, and you pause at the big 
round, ruggcil doorway that admits you to what is 
now the dm wing-room. Tlie massive step by which 
you ascend to the threshold is a trifle crooked, as it 
should be; the lintels are crjicked and worn by 
the myriad-fingered yoars. This strikes your casual 
glance. You look up and down the miniature 
cloister before you pass in ; it seems wonderfully 
old and queer. Then you turn into the drawing- 
room, where you find modern conversation and late 
publications and the prospect of dinner. The new 
life and the old have melted together ; there is no 
di^'iding-line. In the dmwing-room wall is a queer 
funnel-shai)cd hole, with the bitjad end inward, like 
a small casemate. You ask what it is, but people 
have forgotten. It is something of the monks ; 
it is a mere detiiil. After dinner you are told that 
there is of course a gh<:)st — a gray friar who is seen 
in the dusky houi"s at the end of passages. Some- 
times the servants see him ; they afterwards go sur- 
reptitiously to sleep in the village. Then, when you 
take your chamber-candle and go wandering bedward 
by a short cut through empty rooms, you are con- 
scious of a peculiar sentiment toward the gray friar 
wliich you hardly know whether to interpret as a 
hope or a reluctance. 
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A friend of mine, an American, who knew tJiis 
country, had told me not to fail, while I was in 

the neighbourhood, to go to S and two or 

three other places. " Edward IV. and Elizabeth," he 
said, " are still hanging about there." So admon^ 

ished, I made a point of going at least to S , 

and I saw quite what my friend meant. Edward IV. 
and Elizabeth, indeed, are still to be met almost any- 
where in the county ; as regards domestic architec- 
ture, few parts of England are still more vividly old- 
English. I have rarely had, for a couple of hours, 
the sensation of dropping back personally into the 
past in a higher degree than while I lay on the grass 
beside the well in the little sunny court of this small 
castle, and lazily appreciated the still definite details 
of niediixjval life. The place is a capital example of 
what the French call a small gentilhommUre of the 
thirteenth century. It has a good deep moat, now 
filled with wild verdure, and a curious gatehouse of 
a much later period — the period when the defensive 
attitude had been wellnigh abandoned This gate- 
house, which is not in the least in the style of the 
habitation, but gabled and heavily timbered, with 
quaint cross-beams protruding from surfaces of coarse 
white plaster, is a very effective anomaly in regard 
to the little gray fortress on the other side of the 
court. I call this a fortress, but it is a fortress 
which might easily have been taken, and it must 
have assumed its present shape at a time when 
people had ceased to peer through narrow slits at 
possible besiegers. There are slits in the outer walls 
for such peering, but they are noticeably bn)ad and 
not particularly oblique, and might easily have been 
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applied to the uses of a peaceful parley. This is 
pait of the charm of the place; human life there 
must have lost an earlier grimness ; it was lived in 
by people who were beginning to believe in good 
iuteutions. They must have lived very mucli to- 
gctlicr ; tliat is one of the most obvious reflections 
in the court of a mediicval dwelling. The court was 
not always grassy and empty, as it is now, with only 
a couj)le of gentlemen in search of impressions lying 
at their length, one of whom has taken a wine-flask 
out of his pocket and h^ coloured the dear water 
drawn for them out of the well in a couple of tum- 
blers by a decent, rosy, smiling, talking old woTiian, 
who has come bustling out of the gatehouse^ and 
who has a large, dropsical, innocent husband standing 
about on crutclies in the sun, and making no sign 
wlien you ask after his health. This poor man has 
reached that ultimate depth of human simplicity at 
which even a chance to talk about one's ailments is 
not ap])reciated. But the civil old woman talks for 
every one, evcm for an artist who has come out of 
one of tlie rooms, where I see him afterward repro- 
(luciug its moulderiug rei)ose. The rooms are all 
unoccupied and in a state of extreme decay, though 
the castle is, as yet, far from Ixjing a ruin. From 
one of the windows I see a young lady sitting under 
a tree, across a meadow, with her knees up, dipping 
somethini]: into her mouth. It is a camels hair 
paint-brush ; the young lady is sketching. These 
arc the only besiegers to which tlie place is exposed 
now, and they can do no great harm, as I doubt 
whether the young lady's aim is very good. We 
wandered about the empty interior, tliinking it a 
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pity such things should fall to pieces. There is a 
beautiful great hall — ^great, that is, for a small castle 
(it would be extremely handsome in a modem house) 
— with tall, ecclesiastical -looking windows, and a 
long staircase at one end, climbing against the wall 
into a spacious bedroom- You may stiU apprehend 
very well the main lines of that simpler life ; and it 
must be said that, simpler though it was, it was 
apparently by no means destitute of many of our 
own conveniences. The chamber at the top o{ the 
stixircase ascending from the hall is charming still, 
with its irregular shape, its low-browed ceiling, its 
cupboards in the walls, and its deep bay window 
formed of a series of small lattices. You can fancy 
people stepping out from it upon the platform of the 
staircase, whose rugged wooden logs, by way of steps, 
and solid, deeply -guttered hand-rail, still remain. 
They looked down into the hall, where, I take it, 
there was always a congregation of retainers, much 
lounging and waiting and passing to and fro, with a 
door open into the court. The court, as I said just 
now, was not the grassy, aesthetic spot which you 
may find it at present of a summer's day ; there were 
l>easts tethered in it, and hustling men-at-arms, and 
the earth was trampled into puddles. But my lord 
or my lady, looking down from the chamber-door, 
commanded the position and, no doubt, issued their 
orders accordingly. The sight of the groups on the 
lioor beneath, the calling up and down, the oaken 
tables spread, and the brazier in the middle — all 
this seemed present again ; and it was not difficult 
to ])ur8ue the historic vision through the rest of the 
building — through the portion which connected the 
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great hall with tlie tower (here the confederate of the 
sketching young lady without had set up the peaceful 
three-legged engine of his craft); through the dusky, 
roughly circular rooms of the tower itself, and up 
the corkscrew staircase of the same to that most 
charming part of every old castle, where visions must 
leap away off the battlements to elude you — the 
bright, dizzy platform at the tower-top, the place 
where the castle -standard hung and the vigilant 
inmates surveyed the approaches. Here, always, 
you really overtake the impression of the place — 
here, in the sunny stilhiess, it seems to pause, pant- 
ing a little, and give itself up. 

It was not only at Stokesay — I have written the 
name at last, and I will not efface it — that I lingered 
a while on the summit of the keep to enjoy the com- 
j)lete impression so overtaken. I spent such another 
half hour at Ludlow, which is a much grander and 
more famous monument. Ludlow, however, is a 
ruin — the most impressive and magnificent of ruins. 
The charming old town and the admirable castle 
form a capital olyect of pilgrimage. Ludlow is an 
excellent example of a small English provincial town 
that has not been soiled and disfigured by industry ; 
it exhibits no tall chimneys and smoke -streamers, 
with their attendant purlieus and slums. The little 
city is perched upon a hill near which the goodly 
Severn wanders, and it has a remarkable air of civio 
dignity. Its streets are wide and clean, empty and 
a little grass-grown, and boixlered with spacions, 
mildly -ornamental brick houses, which look as if 
there had been more going on in them in the first 
decade of the c<^ntury than there is in the present^ 
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but which can still, nevertheless, hold up their heads 

and keep tlieir window-panes clear, their knockers 

brilliant and their door steps wliitenei Tlie place 

seems to say that a hundred years, and less, ago it 

w as the centre ol* a large provincial society, and that 

this society was very " good " of its kind. It must 

have transported itself to Ludlow for the season — 

in rumbling coaches and heavy curricles — and there 

entertained itself in decent emulation of that metro- 

])olis which a choice of railway linesr had not as yet 

placed within its immediate reach. It had bails 

at the assembly rooms ; it had Mrs. Siddons to 

play ; it had Catalani to sing. Miss Burncy's and 

Miss Austen's heix)iues might perfectly well have 

hjul their first love-all'air there ; a journey to Ludlow 

would certainly have been a great event to Fanny 

Price or Emma Woodhouse, or even to those more 

exalted young ladies, Evelina and Cecilia. It is a 

place on wliich a provincial " gentry " has left a 

sensible stamp. I have seldom seen so good a 

collection of liouses of the period between the elder 

pictures({ueness and the modem baldness. Such 

])Iaces, such liouses, such relics and intimations, 

always carry me back to the near antiquity of that 

l>re-Victorian England which it is still easy for a 

stranger to picture with a certain vividness, thanks 

to the i)artial survival of many of its characteristics. 

It is still easier for a stranger who has stayed a 

while in England to form an idea of the tone, the 

habits, the aspect of English social life before its 

classic uisularity had begim to wane, as all observers 

agree that it did, about thiity yeara ago. It is true 

that the mental operation in this matter reduces 
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itself to fancying some of the things which form 
what Mr. Matthew Arnold would call the peculiar 
"notes" of England infinitely exaggerated — ^the rigidly 
aristocratic constitution of society, for instance ; the 
unresthetic temper of the people ; the private char- 
acter of most kinds of comfort and entertainment 
Ix't an old gentleman of conser\'ative tastes, who 
c^n remember the century's youth, talk to you at a 
club tcmporis adi — tell you wherein it is that from 
his own point of view London, as a residence for a 
gcnlloman, has done nothing but fall off for the last 
forty years. You will listen, of course, with an air 
of decent symi>athy, but privately you will say to 
youi-sclf how ditlicult a place of sojourn London 
must have been in tliose davs for a stranger — how 
little cosmopolitan, how bound in a thousand ways, 
with narrowness of custom. What is true of the 
metropolis at that time is of course doubly true of 
the provinces ; and a genteel little city like the one 
I am spiMking of must have been a kind of focus 
of insular projiritjty. Even then, however, the 
irritated alien would have had the magnificent ruins 
of the C4istlo to dream himself back into good 
humour in. They would effectually have trans- 
ported him beyond all waning or waxing Phil- 
istinisms. 
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Toward the last of April, in Monmoutlisliiro, the 
primroses were as big as your fist, I say " in Mon- 
mouthshire," because I beiiove that a certain grassy 
mountain which I gave myself the pleasure of 
climbing, and to which I took my way across the 
charming country, through lanes wliere the hedges 
were perched upon blooming banks, lay within tlie 
borders of this ancient province. It was the festive 
Eastertide, and a pretext for leaving Loudon had 
not been wanting. Of course it rained, — it rained 
a good deal, — for man and the weather are usually 
at cross-purposes. But there were intervals of light 
and warmth, and in England a couple of hours of 
fine weather, islanded in moisture, assert their in- 
dependence and leave an uncompromised memory. 
These bright episodes were even of longer duration; 
that whole morning, for instance, on which, with a 
companion, I scrambled up the little Skirrid. One 
had a feeling that one was very for from London ; 
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this had a good deal of softness in it, and ministered 
to my sense of the agreeable in acenery by the way 
it blew about the pearly morning mista that were 
airing themselves upon neighbouring ridges, and 
kept shaking the vaporous veil that fluttered down 
iu the valley over the picturesque little town of 
Abergavenny. A breezy, grassy English hill-top, 
looking down on a country full of suggestive names 
and ancient memories, belongs (especially if you are 
exhilarated by a beautiful walk, and you have a 
flask in your pocket) decidedly to the category of 
smooth scenery. And so with all the rest of it. 

On Sunday I stayed away from church, because 
I learned that the sacred edifice had a mediteval 
chill, and that if I should sit there for a couple of 
houi-8 I might inlierit a lumbago three hundred years 
old. The fact was formidable, but the idea was, 
in a certain way, attractive; there was nothing 
crude in a rheumatism which descended from the 
Norman times. Practical considerations, however, 
determined me not to expose myself to this vener- 
able pain ; so in the still hours, when the roads and 
laues were empty, I simply walked to the church- 
yard and sat upon one of the sun -warmed grave* 
stones. I say the roads were empty, but they were 
peopled with the big primroses I just now spoke of 
— primroses of the size of ripe apples, and yet, in 
spite of their rank growth, of as pale and tender a 
yellow as if their gold had been diluted with silver. 
It was indeed a mixture of gold and silver, for there 
was a wealth of the white wood-anemone as well, 
and these delicate flowers, each of so perfect a coin- 
age, were tumbled along the green wayside as if a 
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prince had been scattering largesse. The outside of 
an old English country-church in service-time is a 
very pleasant place ; and this is as near as I often 
care to approach to the celebration of the Anglican 
mysteries. A just sufficient sense of their august 
character may be gatliered fi-om that vague sound of 
village-music which makes its way out into the still- 
ness, and from the perusal of those portions of the 
Prayer-Book whfch are inscribed upon mouldering 
slabs and dislocated headstones. The church I speak 
of was a beautiful specimen of its kind — intensely 
aged, variously patched, but still solid and useful, and 
with no touch of restoration. It was very big and 
massive, and, hidden away in the fields, it had a 
kind of lonely grandeur ; there was nothing in par- 
ticular near it but its out-of-the-world little parson- 
age. It was only one of ten tliousand ; I had seen 
a hundred such before. But I watched the watery 
sunsljine upon the nigosities of its ancient masonry; 
I st<x)d a while in the shade of two or three spread- 
ing yews wliich stretched their black arms over 
graves decorated for Easter, according to the custom 
of tliat country, with garlands of primrose and dog- 
violet ; and I reflected that in a wild region it was 
a blessing to have so quiet a place of refuge as 
that. 

Later, I chanced upon a couple of other asylums 
which were more spacious and no less tranquil 
Both of them were old country-houses, and each in 
its way was clianning. One was a half-modernised 
feudal dwelling, lying in a woo«led hollow — a large 
concavity filled with a delightful old park. The 
house had a long gray fai^ade and half a dozen 
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towers, and the usual supply of ivy and of clustered 
chimneys relieved against a background of rook- 
haunted elms. But the windows were all closed 
and the avenue was untrodden ; the house was the 
property of a lady who could not afford to live in it 
in becoming state, and who had let it, furnished, to 
a rich young man "for the shooting." The rich 
young man occupied it but for three weeks in the 
year, and for the rest of the time left it a prey to the 
hungry gaze of the passing stranger, the would-be 
redresscr of aesthetic wrongs. It seemed a great 
aesthetic wrong that so charming a place should not 
be a conscious, sentient home. But in England all 
tliis is very common. It takes a great many plain 
people to keep a gentleman going ; it takes a great 
deal of wasted sweetness to make up a property. It 
is true that, in the other case I speak of, the sweet- 
ness, which here was even greater, was less sensibly 
squandered. If there was no one else in the house, 
at least there were ghosts. It had a dark red front 
and grim-looking gables ; it was perched upon a sort 
of terrace, quite high in the air, which was reached 
by steep, crooked, mossy steps. Beneath these steps 
was an ancient bit of .garden, and from the hither 
side of the garden stretched a great expanse of turf. 
Out of the midst of the turf sprang a magnificent 
avenue of Scotch firs — a perfect imitation of the 
Italian stone-pine. It looked like the Villa Bor- 
gliese transplanted to the Welsh hills. The huge, 
smooth stems, in their double row, were crowned 
with dark parasols. In the Scotch fir or the Italian 
pine there is always an element of grotesqueness ; 
tlie open umbrella in a rainy country is not a poetical 
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analogy, and the case is not better if you compare 
the tree to a colossal mushroom. But^ without 
analogies, tliere was something very striking in the 
eflect of this enormous, rigid vista, and in the grassy 
carpet of tlio avenue, with the dusky, lonely, high- 
featured house looking down upon ii. There was 
something solemn and tragical ; the place was made 
to the hand of a romancer, and he might have found 
his characters within ; the leaden lattices were open. 

IL 

The Isle of Wight is disappointing at first I 
wondered why it should be, and then I found the 
reason in the influence of the detestable little rail- 
way. There can be no doubt that a railway in the 
Isle of Wiglit is a gross impertinence ; it is in evident 
contravention to the natural style of the place. The 
]»lnc(» is minutely, delicately picturesque, or it is 
notliing at all. It is purely ornamental; it exists 
for the entertainment of tourists. It is separated by 
nature from the dense i*ju1 way -system of the less 
diminutive island, and it is the comer of the world 
where a good carriage - road is most in keeping. 
Never was tliero a better place for sacrificing to 
]>rettiness ; never was there a better chance for not 
making a railway. But now there are twenty trains 
a day, and the prettiness is twenty times less. The 
island is so small that the hideous embankments 
and tunnels are obtrusive; the sight of them is as 
painful as it would be to see a pedlar's pack on 
the shoulders of a j)retty woman. This is your first 
impression as you travel (naturally by the objec- 
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tionaltle conveyance) from Ryde to Ventnor; and 
the fact that the train rumbles along very smoothly, 
and stops at half a dozen little stations, whera the 
groups on the platform enable you to perceive that 
the population consists almost exclusively of gentle- 
men in costumes su^estive of unlimited leisure foi 
attention to cravats and trousers (an immensely lai^ 
class in England), of old ladies of the species de- 
nominated in France reTttiires, of young ladies of the 
highly-educated and sketching variety, this circum- 
stance fails to reconcile you to the chartered cicatrix 
which forms your coui'se. At Ventnor, however, 
face to face with the sea, and with the blooming 
shoulder of the Underclilf close behind you, you lose 
sight to a certain extent of the superfluities of civil- 
isiition. Not, indeed, Uiat Ventnor has not been 
dilis<'ntly civilised. It is a well-regulated little 
watering-place, and it has lieen subjected to a duo 
measure of cockney fi cation. But the glittering 
occAn remains, shimmering at moments witli bhie 
and silver, and the large gorse-oovered downs rise 
fiujicrbly almve iL Ventnor hangs upon the side of 
a stoop hill, and here and there it clings and scram- 
bles, it is propped and terraced, like one of the 
bri<^ht - faceil little towns that look down upoD the 
Mediterranean. To a<ld to the Italian eCTect, the 
houses are all denominated villas, though it must be 
addiKl that nothing is less like an Italian villa than 
en Unglish ona lliose which ornament the succes- 
sive ledges at Ventnor are for the most part small 
semi-detached boxes, predestined, even before tliey 
hail fairly come into the world, to the entertainment 
of lotlgers. They stand in serried rows all over Uie 
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place, with the finest names in the British Peerage 
jKiiiited upon their gate-posts. Their severe simi- 
larity of asjioct, however, is such that even the 
(lidcieiice l»etween Plantagenet and Percival, between 
Moiitgomory and Montmorency, is hardly sufficient 
to enlighten the puzzled visitor. An English water- 
ing-place is much more comfortable than an Ameri- 
can ; in a Plantagenet villa the art of receiving 
"summer guests'* has usually been brought to a 
higlier perfection than in an American rural hotel. 
l>ut wliiit strikes an American, with regard to even 
so charmingly- nestled a little town as Ventnor, is 
til at it is far less natural, less pastoral and bosky, 
than his own fond image of a summer- retreat. 
I'licire is too much brick and mortar ; there 
are t(»o many smoking chimneys and shops 
and public - houses ; there are no woods nor 
brooks, nor lonely headlands; there is none of 
Mio virginal stillness of Nature. Instead of these 
things, there is an esjJanade, mostly paved with 
asphalt, bordered with benches and little shops, and 
provided with a German band. To be just to Vent- 
nor, however, I must hasten to add that once you 
gel away from the asphalt there is a great deal of 
vegetation. Tht? little village of Bonchurch, which 
closely adjoins it, is buried in tlie most elaborate 
verdure, mulfled in the smoothest lawns and the 
densest shrubbery. Bonchurch Ls simply delicious, 
and indeed in a manner quite absurd. It is like a 
model village in imitative substiinces, kept in a big 
glass case; the turf might be of green velvet and 
the foliage of cut paper. Tlie villagers are all happy 
gentlefolk, the cottages have plate -glass windows. 
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and ths roso-trccs on their walls nre tended by an 
iirMlcr-ganliiuer. I'aasing frani Veiitnor through the 
eli'gant umbrage of Bonchuroh, and keeping along 
the coast toward Shanklin, you come to the prettiest 
jiait of the Underclilf, or, in other words, to the 
prettiest place in the world The immense grassy 
cliffs which form thecoa^t of the island make what 
the French would call a " false descent" to the sea. 
At a certain point the descent is broken, and a wide 
natural terrace, all overtangled witli wild shnibs and 
flowers, hangs there in mid-air, half-way above tlie 
ocean. It is impossible to iinagiue anything more 
charming than this long, biooiuing platform, pro- 
t^tcterl from the north by huge green blufls and 
plunging on the other side into the murmuring tides. 
'JTiia deliglitful arrangement constitutes fora distance 
of some lifLeeu miles the south shore of the Isle of 
M''ight; but the best of it, as I have said, is to be 
found in the four or five miles that separate Ventnor 
from Shanklin. Of a lovely afternoon in April these 
four or five miles arc an enchanting walk. 

Of course you must first catch your lovely after- 
noon. I caught one ; in fact, I caught two. On 
the second I clindtcd up the downs, and perceived 
that it was possible to put tlieir goise-covered 
stretches to still other than pedestrian uses — to de- 
vole them to sedentary pleasures. A long lounge 
ill the lee of a stone wall, the lingering, fading after- 
noon liglit, the reddening sky, the ImiiuI of blue 
wa aliuve the ]cvel-topp<'d bunches of goi-se — tliese 
things, enjoyed as an undertone to the conversation 
of an amiable com]iatriot, seemed indeed a very 
sufliciont substitute for that primitive stillness of 
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iLe alisenoe of Tli-.L I Yeiitured just now to com- 

IlL 

It was f iX'lial'Ir a inisuike to stop at Portsmoatfa. 
I had d'jne sc% however, in obedience to a familiar 
the<.'i7 thai seafcrt- towns aloiind in local colour, in 
carious ty[«s, in iLe quaint and the stninga Bat 
these charms, it must be confessed, were signally 
wantini: to PorLsmouth. aloD^ whose sonlid streets I 
Strolled fcir an hour, vainlv <;lancin;; about me for 
an overliandng ff^ade or a group of Iklaltese sailors^ 
I was distressed to j:»erceive tliat a famous seaport 
ajuld be at 01^ ce untidy and prusaia Portsmouth 
is dirty, but it is also dulL It may be rouj^hly 
di\ide<l iiito the dock-yard and the public-houses. 
1 lie d'xk-yanl, into which I was unable to pene- 
tiat*', is a culos-sal enclosure, siirnalised externally by 
a grim biick wall, as fculiueless as an empty Uack- 
hoanJ. The dockyaid eats up the town, as it were, and 
th'.re is nothing left over Lut the gin-shops, which 
l};e town drinks up. There is not even a crooked 
oM quay of any consequence, with brightly patched 
hou.-ies looking out upon a forest of masts. To begin 
wit}], tln.re are no masts ; and then there are no poly- 
glot sign-lyjard-, no overhanging upper stories, no out- 
landisli pariots and macaws ]>ercbed in open lattices. 
I liad anfither hour or so before my train departed, 
and it would have gone hard with me if I had not 
Ix-tlioiiglit mysfjlf of hiring a boat and being pulled 
alxjiit in the harbour. Here a certain amount of 
enteiiuinment was to be found. There were great 
iron-chid8, and white troopships that looked vague 
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and spectral, like the floating home of the Flying 
l^utcliiiian, and small, devilish vessels whose misfiioa 
mis to project the ialcrnal torpedo. I coasted ahout 
tliese metallic islets ; and then, to eke out my en- 
tertainment, I boarded the Victory. The Viciory is 
an ancient frigate of enormous size, which in the 
days of her glory carried I know not how many 
hundred guns, but whose only function now is to 
stand year after year in Portsmouth waters and ex- 
hibit herself to the festive cockney. Bank-holiday 
is now her great date ; once upon a time it waa 
Trafalgar. The Victory, ia short, was Nelson's ship ; 
it was on lier huge deck that lie was struck and in 
her deep bowuls he breathed his last. The vener- 
able vcsHcl is provided with a company of ushera, 
like the Tower of Loudon or Westminster Abbey, 
and it is hardly less solid and spacious than either 
of those edifices. A gou<l man in uniform did me 
the honours of the ship with a terrible displacemeub 
of h's, and there seemed something strange in the 
way it liod lajised from its heroic part. It had car- 
riiid two hundred guns and a mighty warrior, and 
boomed against the onemies of England ; it had been 
the scene of one of the most thrilling and touching 
events in English history. Now, it was hardly more 
than a mere source of income to the Portsmouth 
watermen — an objective point for Wluteuntido ex- 
cui'sionists — a thing that a foreign ol>servcr must 
alhufu to very casually, for fear of seeming vulgar, 
or even serious. 
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IV. 

But T recouped myself, as they say in England, 
by stopping afterwards at Chichester. In this dense 
and various old England two places may be very 
near together and yet strike a veiy different note. 
I knew in a general way that there was a cathedral 
at Chiclioster ; indeed, I had seen its beautiful spire 
from the window of the train. I had always regarded 
an afternoon in a little catliedral-town as a high 
onler of entertainment, and a morning at Portsmouth 
had left me in the mood for not missing such an 
exhibition. The spire of Chichester at a little dis- 
tance greatly resembles tliat of Salisbury. It is on 
a small (jr scale, but it tapers upward with a delicate 
slimne.ss wliich, like that of its famous rival, makes 
a pi<*ture of the level landscape in which it stands. 
Unlike the spire of Salisbury, however, it has not 
at pros(Mit the chann of antiquity. A few years ago 
the old steeple collapsed and tumbled into the church, 
and the privsent structure is but a modern facsimile. 
The cathi'ilral is not of the highest interest ; it is 
rather i)]ain and bare, and, except a curious old 
detached bell -tower which stands beside it, has no 
pai ticular ek-nient of unexpectedness. But an Eng- 
lish cathedral of restricted grandeur may yet be a 
very charming allair; and I spent an hour or so 
lounging arcinid this highly respectable edifice, with- 
out the sj»ell of contenijilation being broken by satiety, 
I ap]»roach(.Ml it, from the station, by the usual quiet 
red-brick street of the usual cathedral town — a street 
of small, excellent shops, before which, here and Uiere, 
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one of the veliicltis of the neighboming gentry was 
driiwn up beside the curbstone, while the grocer or 
the bookseller, who had hurried out obsequiously, 
wiis waiting upon the comfortable occupant. I went 
into a bookseller's to buy a Cliiehester guide, which 
r perceived in the wiudow; I found the shopkeeper 
ttdkiug to a yomig curate in a soft hat. The guide 
seemed very desirable, though it appeared to have 
been but scantily desired ; it had been published in 
the year 1841, and a very large remnant of the 
oditiuii, with a luuslin back and a little white label 
and paiter-coveredboanis, was piled upon the counter. 
It \vi\a dedicated, with terrible humility, to the Duke 
of Kichmoiid, aud ornamented with primitive wood- 
cuts and steel plates ; the ink had turned brown and 
the ])agG musty ; aud the stylo itself — that of a 
]iroviiiciai antiquary of upwards of forty years ago 
jienetrated with the grandeur of the aristocracy — 
had grown rather sallow and stale. Nothing could 
have been mure mellilluous and uriiaue than the 
young curate : he was arranging to have the Times 
newspaper sent him every morning for perusal. " So 
it will Ih) a j)enny if it is fetched awiiy at uoon ? " 
he Sitid, smiling very sweetly and with the most 
gentlemanly voice possible; "and it will be three 
luilfpeuce if it is fetched aivay at four o'clock ? " At 
the top of the street, into wliii;li, with my guide-book, 
1 relapsed, w;w an old nuirket-cross, of the fifteenth 
century — a llnrid, romantic little structure. It cxjn- 
siiits of a stone i«Lvilion, with open sid<'s aiid a number 
of piimaclcs and cnx:ki;ts and buttresses, bt'sides a 
;;oo{lly medullioD of the high-nosed visage of Charles 
\, whicli was placed above one of the arches, at the 
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Kestoratioti, in compensation for tlie violent liavoo 
wrouyilt upou tlic littlo town by the Piirliamentary 
soldiers, who bad wrested the place from the Jioynlists, 
and who amused themselves, in their grim fashion, 
villi infinite hacking and hewing in tho catliedraL 
Here, to the left, the cathedral discloses itself, lifting 
its smart gniy steeple out of a pleasant garden. Op- 
posite to the garden was the Dolphin or the Dragon 
— in fine, the most eligible inn. I must confess that 
for a time it divided my attention with the cathedral, 
in virtue of an ancient, musty parlour on the secoud 
floor, with hunting-pictures hung above hoirctotli 
Bofiis ; of a red-faced waiter, in evening dress ; of a 
big round of cold beef and a tankard of ala The 
prettiest thing at Chichester is a charming littlo 
three-sided cloister, attached to the cathedral, where, 
as is usual in such places, yuu may sit upou a grave- 
stone andd the dci-.p grass in the middle, and measure 
the great central mass of the church — the large gray 
sides, the high founddtions of the spire, the parting 
of the nave and tninsept. From tins point the great- 
ncM.i of a catlK'iIral seems more complex and imprca- 
sive. y<)u Wiiti-li the big shadows slowly change 
their ndations ; you lititon to the cawing of rooks 
and the twitturiii^ of swallows; you hear a slow 
footstep echoing in the i-Joistura. 



T. 

If Oxford wore not the (incst thing in England, 
C;indiriilge would wrtainly be. (Cambridge wits bo, 
for that inalLur, lo uiy imagination, for tliiiiy-six 
hours. I'o the harbitriu mind, ambitious of culture. 
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Oxford is the usual image of the happy reconcilia- 
tion between research and acceptance. It typifies, 
to an American, the union of science and sense — of 
afipiration and ease. A German university gives a 
greater impression of science, and an English country- 
house or an Italian villa a greater impression of idle 
enjoyment ; but in these cases, on one side, know- 
ledge is too rugged, and, on the other, satisfaction is 
too trivial Oxford lends sweetness to labour and 
dignity to leisure. When I say Oxford, I mean 
Cambridge, for a barbarian is not in the least obh'gcd 
to know the difTerence, and it suddenly strikes me 
as being both very pedantic and very good-natured 
in liim to pretend to know it What institution is 
more majestic than Trinity College? what can be 
moi*e touching to an American than the hospitality 
of such an institution ? The first quadrangle is of 
immense extent, and the buildings that surround it, 
with their long, rich fronts of time -deepened gray, 
are the stateliest in the world. In the centre of the 
court are two or three acres of close-shaven lawn, in 
the midst of which rises a splendid gothic fountain, 
where the serving-men fill up their buckets. There 
are towers and battlements and statues, and besides 
these tlungs there are cloisters and gardens and 
bridges. There are charming rooms in a kind of 
stately gate -tower, and the rooms, occupying the 
thickness of the building, have windows looking out 
on one side over the magnificent quadrangle, with half 
a mile or so of Deconited architecture, and on the 
other into deep-bosomed trees. And in the rooms 
is the best company conceivable — distinguisKed men 
who are remarkably good fellows. I spent a beauti- 
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ful SuDday morning walking about Cambridge, with 
one of tlicso gentlemen, and attempting as the 
Frcncti say, to dibrowUlir its charma. Tiicae are a 
very complicated affair, and I do not pretend, in 
memory, to keep the colleges apart. Tliere are, 
however, Iialf a dozen points that make ineffaceable 
pictures. Six or eight of the colleges stand in a 
ruw, turning tlicir backs to the river; and hereupon 
ensuea the loveliest confusion of gothic windows and 
ancient trees, of grassy banks and mossy balustrades, 
of aun-che(iucred avenues and groves, of lawns and 
gardens and terraces, of aingle-arched bridges spau- 
uiiig the little stream, which is small and shallow, 
anil looks as if it had hecn " turned on " for orna- 
mental purposes. The scantily-flowing Cam appears 
to exist siuqily as an occasion for these enchanting 
little bridges — tlio beautiful covered gallery of 
John's or the slightly-coU.ipsiug arch of Clare, In 
the way of college-courts and quiet scholastic porti-, 
coes, of gray-walled ganiens and ivied nooks of study, 
in all the pictorial accidents of a great English uni- 
versity, Cambridge is delightfully and inexhaustibly 
rielu I looked at these one by one, and said to 
myself always that the last was the beat If I 
were called uiKin, however, to mention the prettiest 
corner oE the world, I should heave a tender sigh 
and point the %ray to the garden of Trinity HalL 
My coni[ianion, who was very competent to judge 
(bnt who spoke, indeed, with the imrtiality of a son 
of the house), declared, as he u.shered me into it, 
tbat it was, to his mind, the most beautiful small 
garden in Europe. 1 freely accepted, and I promptly 
re|>cat, uu altii'mation so ingeniously conditioned. 
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The little gantoD at Trinity Hall is narrow snd 
cifKiked ; it leans upon the river, from which a low 
])arat)et, all mufBed in ivy, divides it; it has an 
ancient wall, adorned with a thousand matted creepers 
on one side, and on the other a group of exttBonJiuary 
liorse-cliestnuts. These trees are of pnxiigious size; 
tiiey occupy half the garden, and they are remark- 
able for the fact that their giant limbs strike down 
into the earth, lake root again, and emulate, as they 
rise, the majesty of the parent tree. The manner 
ift which this magnificent group of horse-chestnuts 
spntwls about over the grass, out into the middle of 
the lawn, is one of the most picturesque features of 
the garden of Trinity Hall. Of coiii'se the single 
object at Cambridge that makes the most abiding 
imiiression is the famous chap<d of King's College — 
the most beautiful chapel in England. The cDect 
it atteinpts to produce witliiu lielonga to the order 
of sublimity. The atteniyit Euccoeds, and the success 
is attained by means so light and elegant that at 
first it almost defeats itself. The sublime usually 
liafl more of a frown and straddle, and it is not until 
alter yon have looked about you for ten minutes 
that you perceive that the cliapcl is saved from 
being the prettie.>:t church in England by the accident 
of its being one of the noblest. It is a cathedral 
without aisles or columns or transepts, but (as a 
compensation) with such a beautiful slimness of 
clustered tracery soaring along the walls, and 
spreading, bending and commingling in the roof, 
that its simplicity seeuis only a richness the more. 
1 stood tlierc for a quarter of an hour on a Sunday 
Dioming; there was no service, but in tlio choir 
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heliind the great sctecn which dividia the chapel in 
hiilf, the young choristers were rehearsing for the 
afternoon. Tlie beautiful boy-voices rose together 
and touched the splendid vault; tliey hung there, 
expanding and resounding, and then, like a roekct 
that si)ends itself, they faded and melted toward the 
end of the building. The sound was angelic. 

TI. 

Camhridgcshirc is one of tlie so-called ugly 
counties; which mcnns that it is observably flat 
It is for this reason tliat Newmarket is, io its own 
peculiar fashion, sn thriving a locality. The country 
is like a board of f;reon cloth ; the turf presents 
itself as a frien<lly provisioD of nature. Nature 
offers her gentle bosom as a gaming-table; canl- 
tables. billiard-tablea arc but a humble imitation of 
Newmarket Heath. It was odd to think that amid 
this gentle, pastoral scenery, there is more betting 
than nuywhere else in the world. The large, neat 
KiigHsh meadows roll away to a hum id -looking sky, 
tlic yontig partridges jump about in the hedges, and 
nature does not look in the least as if slie were 
olferinf* you oild.-<. The gentlemen do, tliongh- — the 
gentlemen whom you meet on the roads and in the 
r.iihvay caniagc ; they have that indefinable look — 
it pervades a man from the cut of bis whisker to 
the shape of bis )>oot-toe — which denotes a 
familiarity with the turf. It is brought home 
to you that to aii immeuse number of people in 
England the events lu the Jiacivg Calendar coii- 
9titutc the most iniiwrtant portion of contemporary 
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history. The very air about Newmarket appears to 
contain a vagne echo of stable-talk, and you perceive 
that this is the landscape depicted in those large 
coloured prints of the " sporting " genus which you 
have admired in inn-parlours. 

The destruction of partridges is, if an equally 
classical, a less licentious pursuit, for which, I 
believe, Cambridgeshire ofiFers peculiar facilities. 
Among these is a certain shooting-box, which is a 
triumph of accidental picturesqueness (the highest 
order) and a temple of delicate hospitality. The 
shooting belongs to the autumn, not to this vernal 
period ; but as I have spoken of echoes, I suppose 
that if I had listened attentively I might have 
heard the ghostly crack of some of the famous shots 
that have been discharged there. The air, I be- 
lieve, had vibrated to several august rifles, but all 
that I happened to hear by listening was some ex- 
cellent talk. 

In England, I said just now, a couple of places 
may be very near together, and yet have what the 
philosophers call a connotation strangely difiFerent 
Only a few miles beyond Newmarket lies Bury St 
Edmunds, a town whose tranquil antiquity makes 
horse-racing, and even partridge-shooting, appear a 
restless and fidgety mode of passing the time. I 
confess that I went to Bury St. Edmunds simply 
on the strength of its name, which I had often en- 
countered, and which hail always seemed to me to 
have a high value for the tourist. I knew that St 
Edmund had been an Anglo-Saxon worthy, but my 
conviction that the little town that bore his name 
would afiford entertaiimient between trains had 

X 
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AN ENGLISH NEW YEAR 



1879. 



It "will hardly be pretended this year that the 
English Christmas has been a merry one, or that 
the New Year has the promise of being particularly 
happy. The winter is proving very cold and vicious 
— as if nature herself were loath to be left out of 
the general conspiracy against the comfort and self- 
complacency of man. The country at large has a 
sense of embarrassment and depression, which is 
brought home more or less to every class in the 
closely -graduated social hierarchy, and the light of 
Christmas firesides has by no means dispelled the 
gloom. Not that I mean to overstate the gIoom« 
It is difficult to imagine any combination of adverse 
circumstances powerful enough to infringe very 
sensibly upon the appearance of activity and pros- 
perity, social stability and luxury, which English 
life must always present to a stranger. Neverthe- 
less, the times are distinctly hard — there is j)lenty 
of evidence of it — and the spuits of the public are 
nut higiL The depression of business is extreme 
and universal ; I am ignorant whether it has reached 
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never a moment of the year when the custom of 
"appealing" intermits. Equally striking, perhaps, 
is the perfection to which the science of distribut- 
ing charity has been raised — the way it has 
been analysed and explored and made one of the 
exact sciences. One perceives that it has occu- 
pied for a long time a foremost place among 
administrative questions, and has received all the 
light that experience and practice can throw upon 
it. The journal I quoted just now may per- 
liaps, without reproach, be credited with a political 
arridrc-pens^e. It would obviously like its readers 
to supjdy in this matter of the stagnation of trade 
the missing link between efiect and cause — or the 
link which, if not absolutely missing, is at any rate 
difficult to lay one's hand upon. The majority 
in Parliament were not apparently of the opinion 
that the disorganisation 6f business is the fault of 
Lord lieaconsfield ; but there is no doubt that it is 
a misfortune for the Conservative party that this 
bad state of things coincides very much with its 
tenure of office. When an Administration may be 
invidiously described as " restless," " reckless," and 
" adventurous," and when at the same time business 
is very bad and distress increasing, it requires no 
gr(»at ingenuity to represent the former fact as 
responsible for the latter. 

I have spoken of the rigour of the time in the 
lower walks of English life ; and it is not out of 
place to say that among those haj)pier people who 
stand alK)ve the rea("h of material inconirnoditv, the 
Christmas season has been overshadowed sen ti ment- 
ally — or at least conventionally — by the death of 
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Princess Alice. If I liad written to you at the 
moment this event occnrred I shonM hove been 
tempted to make some geneml reflections upon it, 
and it is even now perhaps not too late to say that 
there was, to an ohseiver, something very interest- 
ing and characteristic in the manner in wliich tho 
news was received. Bmadly sjKiakinf^, it produced 
much more commotion than I should have cx])ccte<1; 
the papers overflowed witli articles on the subject, 
the virtues of the deceased lady and the {;rief of 
tho^ Queen were elaborately commemorated; many 
shops, on the day of tho Prijicess's funeral, were 
partially closed, and the whole nation, it may he 
said — or the whole of what jTrofe-ssos, in any degree^ 
whatever, to be "society" — went into mouniiiig. 
ITiere was enough in all this to make a stranger 
consider and iiitcrrogatc ; and the i-esult of hia 
reflections would, I tliink, have been that, after all 
abatements arc made, llie monarchy has still a great 
hold upon the nfl'ections of tlie people, llie people 
takes great comfort in its myal family. Tlie hive 
of social gi-eatness is extmordinarily ^'tr(lng in 
P'nj^land, and the royal fjimily appeals very con- 
veniently to this sentiment. People in the inmu'iise 
olficurity of that middle class wliirh constitutes tlie 
bulk of the Knijlish world like to feel that they ;irc 
related in some degree to something that is so<.'iylly 
gi-eat. They cannot pretend that tliey are relnti-d 
to dukes an<i earls and people of tliat sort; Iiut 
they are able to cultivate a certain sense of being 
related to the roj'al family. They may talk of 
" our " princes ami jirinccAws — and the most e-\alted 
members of the peerage may do no more than that ; 
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they may possess photographs of the Queen's chil- 
dren, and read of their daily comings and goings 
with an agreeable sense of property, and without 
incurring that reproach of snobbishness which some- 
times attaches to too eager an interest in the doings 
of the great nobility. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Queen takes the humorous \aew of this 
situation ; her Majesty is indeed credited with a 
comfortable, motherly confidence in the salutary 
effect of the court -circle upon the mind of the 
middle class ; and there is a kind of general feeling 
that, socially speaking, the Queen and the middle 
class understand each other. There was something 
natural, therefore, in the great impression made by 
the death of a princess who was personally known 
but to an incalculably small proportion of the people 
who mourned for her, and on whose behalf propriety 
would have resented the idea that she could per- 
sonally be missed. It is nevertheless true that 
Lord Beaconsfield is felt rather to have ovenlone 
his part in announcing the event to the House of 
Lords in language in which he might have pro- 
claimed some great national catastrophe. I was 
told by a person who was present that the House 
felt itself to be at the mercy of his bad taste — that 
men looked at each other with a blush and a kind 
of shudder, and asked each other what was coming 
next. He remarked, among other things, that the 
manner in which the Princess Alice had contracted 
her fatal illness (her tender imprudence in kissing 
her sick children) was an act worthy to be com- 
memorat<jd in art — "in painting, in sculpture, and 
iu gems." I have heard these last two words 
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mas hearth is supposed to burn the more brightly 
in proportion as the outer world is less attractive. 
The wonderful London shops were, of course, duly 
transfigured, but they seemed to me, for the most 
part, to have an aspect of vain expectation, and I 
hear that their proprietors give a melancholy account 
of the profits of the season. It was only at a certain 
charming little French establishment in Bond Street 
that I observed any great activity — a little choco- 
late-shop where light-fingered young women from 
Paris dispense the most wonderful bonbonniires. 

To keep one's self in good humour with English 
civilisation, however, one must do what I aUuded 
to just now — one must go into the country ; one 
must limit one's horizon, for the time, to the spacious 
walls of one of those admirable homes which at this 
season overflow with hospitality and good cheer. 
By this means the result is triumphantly attained 
— these are conditions that you cordially appreciate. 
Of all the great things that the English have invented 
and made a part of the glory of the national char- 
acter, the most perfect, the most characteristic, the 
one they have mastered most completely in all its 
details, so that it has become a compendious illus- 
tration of their social genius and their manners, is 
the well-appointed, well -administered, well-filled 
country-house. The grateful stranger makes these 
reflections — and others besides — as he wanders 
about in the beautiful library of such a dwelling of 
an inclement winter afternoon just at the hour when 
six o'clock tea is impending. Such a place and 
such a time abound in agreeable episodes ; but I 
suspect that the episode from which, a fortnight 
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ago, I received the most inGfTacGable impTession was 
but iniliiectly counected with the chamia of a luicii- 
rious fireside. The country I speak of was a popu- 
lous manufacturing region, full of tall chimnG}'3 and 
of an air that is gray and gritty. A lady bad made 
a present of a Christmas-tree to the children of a 
workliousc, and she invited me to go with her and 
assist at the distribution of the toys. There was a 
drive through the early dusk of a very cold Clirist- 
mas eve, followed by the drawing-up of a lamp-lit 
brougham in the snowy quadrangle of a grim-look- 
ing cliaritablo institution. I liud never been in an 
English workhouse before, and this one transiiorted 
me, with the aid of memory, to the early pages 
of Oliver Twist. We passed througli certain cold, 
bleak passages, to which an odour of suet-pudding, 
the aroma of Cliristnias cheer, failed to impart an 
air of hospitality ; and tlien, after waiting a while 
in a little parlour api>ertainiug to the supmutendent, 
where tlio remainder of a dinner of by no means 
eleemosynary simplicity and tlie attitude of a gentle- 
man asleep with a fliisliod face uii the sofa seiiiued 
to effect a tacit excliaiigc of rcfiTcnces, wc were 
uslierod into a large frigid rfftctorj-, chiefly illumined 
by the twinkhng lapera of the Clirist mas-tree. Here 
entered to us some hundred and fifty little chililrcu 
of charily, who had been making a copious diuuLT, 
and who brought with them an atmosphere of hunger 
menioriibly satisfied — together witli other ti'accs uf 
the occiision ujinn their pinafores and their suiall 
red faci'S. I have said that the place reiuinded 
me of Oliver Tiviat,a.nA I glanced through this little 
herd for an infant figure that should look as if it 
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were cut out for romantic adventures. But they 
were all very prosaic little mortals. They were 
made of very common clay indeed, and a certain 
number of them were idiotic. Tliey filed up and 
received their little offerings, and then they com- 
pressed themselves into a tight infantine bunch, 
and lifting up their small hoarse voices, directed a 
melancholy hymn toward their benefactress. The 
scene was a picture I shall not forget, with its 
curious mixture of poetry and sordid prose — the 
dying wintry light in the big, bare, stale room ; the 
beautiful Lady Bountiful, standing in the twinkling 
glory of the Christmas-tree ; the little multitude of 
staring and wondering, yet perfectly expressionless, 
faces. 
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AN ENGLISH WINTER 

WATEHING-PLACE. 

1879. 

I llATE ju3t been spending a couple of days at a 
well-known resort upon tlie Kentish coast, and 
though such an exploit is by no means unpre- 
cedented, yet, as to the truly observing mind no 
opiiortuiiity is altogether void and no impressions 
aie wholly \-alueless, I have it on my conscience to 
make a note of my excursion. Superficial ly speaking, 
it was certainly wanting in originality; but I am 
afinid that it alfurded ine as much eiiteitaiiiment as 
if the idea of paying a visit to Hastings bad been 
an invention of my owu. This is so far from being 
the case that the luost striking feature of the town 
in question is the immense provision made there for 
the entertaiimieut of visitors. Hastings and St 
Leonard's, standing side by side, present a united 
sea-front of more miles in length than I shall venture 
to compute. It is sutficieut that in going from one 
end of the place to the other I bad a great<;r sense 
of having taken a long, straight walk, than I had 
done since I last measured the remarkable length of 
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Broadway. This is not a strikingly picturesque 
image, and it must be confessed that the beauty of 
Hastings does not reside in a soft irregularity or a 
rural exul)erance. Like all tlie larger Euglish 
watering-places it is simply a little London super 
mare. The pictorial is always to be found in Eng- 
land if one will take the trouble of looking for it ; 
but it must l>e conceded that at Hastings this ele- 
ment is less obtrusive than it might be. I had 
heard it described as a "dull Brighton/' and this 
description had been intended to dispose of the 
place. In fact, however — ^such is the perversity of 
the inquiring mind — it had rather quickened than 
quenched my interest. It occurred to me that it 
might be entertaining to follow out the variations 
and modiiicutions of Brighton. Four or five miles 
of lodging-houses and hotels staring at the sea 
across a " parade " adorned with iron benches, with 
liand- organs and German bands, with nursemaids 
and British babies, with ladies and gentleman of 
leisure — looking rather embarrassed with it, and 
trying, rather unsuccessfully, to get rid of it — this 
is the great feature which Brighton and Hastings 
have in common. At Brighton there is a cerUiin 
variety and gaiety of colour — something suggesting 
crookedness and yellow paint — which gives the 
place a kind of cheerful, easy, more or less vulgar, 
foreign air. But Hastings is very gray and sober 
and English, and, indeed, it is because it seemed to 
me so English that I gave my best attention to it 
If one is attempting to gather impressions of a 
people and to learn to know them, everything is 
interesting that is characteristic, quite apart from its 
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iKing beautiful. English mnnners are mtulc up of 
such a multitude of small details tliat the portrait a 
Btraijgcr lias privatc'ly sketclied in is always liable 
to receive new touches. And this, indeed, is the 
e.xplanatitm of his noting a great niuny small points, 
on the spot, with a degree of relish and appreciation 
which must ofteu, to persons who are not in liis posi- 
lion,apj)ear cxagi^ersted. lie lias formed a mental pic- 
ture of the civilisation of the people he lives among, 
and whom, when he has a greiit deal of couiaj;e, ho 
makes hold to tay he is "studyuifj;" ho has drawn 
up a kind of tabular view of their manners and 
customs, their idiosyncrasies, their social institutions, 
their general features and pr^jierties ; and when 
once he has suspended this rough cartoon in the 
chambers of his imagination, he finds a great deal 
of occupation in toticliing it up and filling it in. 
Whei-ever he goes, whatever he sees, he adds a few 
strokes. That is how I spent my time at Hastings. 
I found it, for instance, a question more interest- 
ing than it might superticially appear, to choose 
between the inns — between the Ttoyal Hotel ujion 
the Parade and an ancient hostel — a survival of the 
posting-days— in a side-street. A friend had de- 
scribed the hitter establishment to me as " mellow," 
and this epithet complicated the problem. The 
term mellow, as applied to an inn, is the compara- 
tive degree of a st-ate of things of which (say) 
"musty" would be the superlative. If you can 
sei2e this tendency in its compamtive stage you may 
do very well indeal ; the trouble is that, like all 
tendencies, it contains, even in its earlier phases, tho 
germs of e.\cess. I thought it very possible that 
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the Swan would he over-ripe; but I thought it 
equally probable that the Royal would be crude. I 
could claim a certain acquaintance with "royal" 
liotels — I knew just how they were constituted. I 
foresaw the superior young woman sitting at a 
Icd^^er, in a kind of glass cage, at the bottom of the 
stairs, and expressing by refined intonations her 
contempt for a gentleman who shouhl decline to 
''require" a sitting-room. I'he functionary whom 
in America we know and dread as an hotel-clerk 
belongs in England to the sex whi(!h, when need be, 
haa an even more perfect command of the super- 
cilious. I-^rge hotels luire are almost always owned 
and carried on by companies, and the company is 
represented by a well -shaped female figure belonging 
to the class whose membei's are more particularly 
known as " persons." The cham])ermaid is a young 
woman, and the female tourist is a lady ; but the 
occu[>ant of tiie glass cage, who hands you your key 
and assigns you your aj)artment, is designated in the 
manner I have mentioned. The " person " has 
various methods of revenging herself for her shadowy 
position in the social scale, and I think it was from 
a vague recollection of having on former occasions 
felt the weight of her embittered spirit that 1 deter- 
mined to seek the hospitality of the humbler inn, 
where it was probable that one who was himself 
humble would enjoy a certain consideration. In 
the event, I was rather oppressed by the feather- 
bed quality of the welcome extended to me at the 
SwaiL Once established there, in a sitting-room 
(after all), the whole afTair was as characteristically 
English as I could desii-e. 
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I Imve soTDctinies had occasion to rcy>ine at tlie 
meagrcncss and mnstiness of the o]d-Fusliioned Kng- 
liah inn, and to feci that ia poetry and in fiction 
these defects had been culpably glossed over. But 
I said to myself the other evening that there is a 
kind of venerable decency even in some of its 
dingiest Idiosyncrasies, and tliat in on age of viil- 
garisatioii one should do justice to an institntioo 
which is still more or less of a stronghold of the 
ancient amenities. It is a satisfaction in moving 
abont the world to be treated as a gentleman, and 
this gratification appears to be more than, in the 
light of moiiem science, a Company can profitably 
nndertake to bestow. I have an old friend, a per- 
son of atimirably conservative instincts, from whom, 
a short time since, I borrowed a hint of this kind. 
This huly hiid liccn staying at a small inn in the 
conntry. with her danglitev; the daughter, wliom 
we shall call Mrs. li., hail left the house a few days 
Itcforc the mother. " Did yon like the platie ?" I 
asked of niy friend ; " was it eomfortablc V' " No, 
it was not coinfoil4ihle ; but i liked it. It was 
shabby, and I was niueh overcharged; but it plpiwctl 
me." "What was the niyst^rions charm?" "Well, 
when I wa.s coming away, the landlady — she hud 
cht^ated mc horribly — came to iny carriage, and 
iln>ppetl a curtsey, and said : ' My duty to Mrs. 15., 
ma'am.' Que voulez-voiis? That pleased me." 
There was an old waiter at Hastings Avho would 
have hocn capable of that — an old waiter who had 
been in the house for forty years, and wlio was not 
80 much an individual waiter as the very spirit 
and genius, the incam;itiou and tradition of waiter- 
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liood. He was faded and weary and rheumatic, but 
lie had a sort of mixture of the paternal and the 
deterential, the philosopliic and tlie punctilious, 
which seemed but grossly requited by a present of 
a small coin. I am not fond of jugged hare for 
dinner, either as a light cntrde or as a jri^ce de resist- 
ance; but this accomplished attendant had the art 
of presenting you such a dish in a manner that 
])ersuaded you, for the time, that it was worthy of 
your serious consideration. The hare, by the way, 
l)eforc being subjected to the mysterious oi)eration of 
juggini;, might have been seen dangling from a hook 
in the bar of the inn, together with a choice collection 
of other viands. You might j)eruse the bill of fare 
in an elementary form iis you passed in and out of 
the lioiise, and make up your meiiu for the day by 
poking with your stick at a juicy-looking steak or 
a promising fowl. The landlord and his spouse 
were always on the threshold of the bar, iK)lishing 
a bmss candlestick and paying you their respects ; 
the place was pervaded by an aroma of rum-and- 
water and of conmiercial tmvellers' jokes. 

This description, however, is lacking in the 
element of gentility, and I will not pursue it 
farther, for 1 should give a very false impression 
of Hastings if I were to omit so characteristic a 
feature. It was, I think, the element of gentility 
that mo.st impressed me. I kntnv that the word I 
have just ventured to use is under the ban of con- 
tem]»<)rary taste; so I may as w(;ll say outright that 
I ri'gard it as indispensabh*. in alnio.st any attempt at 
portraiture of English manuei*s. It is vain for an 
observer of such things to pretend to get on with- 

Y 
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out it. One may talk of foreign life iudefinitely — 
of tlie manners and customs of France, Germany, 
and Italy — and never feel the need of this sugges- 
tive, yet mysteriously discrclited, epithet. One 
may survey the remarkable face of American civi- 
lisation without finding occasion to strike this par- 
ticular note. But in England no circumlocution 
will serve — the note must bo definitely struck. To 
attempt to speak of an English watering-place in 
winter and yet pass it over in silence, would Ijo to 
forfeit all claims to analytic talent. For a stranger, 
at any mte, the term is inv:tlualilc — it is more 
convenient than I should find easy to say. It is 
instantly evoked in my mind by long rows of 
smuttily- plastered liouses, with a card inacribod 
"Apartments" suspended in the windo\Y of the 
ground-tldor sitting-room — that irortion of the dwell- 
ing whi<:h is known in lodgbig-house parlance as 
"the parlours," Everything, indeed, suggests it — 
the bath -chairs, drawn up far biro in a melancholy 
row; the innumerable and cxeellyiit shops, adorned 
with the latest photo,i,'raplis of the royal fnniily aud 
of Mrs. Jjangtry; the liltle reading-room and ciruu- 
lating library on the I'arade, where the daily paiiers, 
neatly arranged, may lie perused for a trilling fee, 
and the novels of the season are stacked away 
like the lumcycombs in an ajjiary ; the long piiT. 
stretcliing out into the sea, to which you are admit- 
ted by the iKiyincnt of a penny at a wicket, and 
whei'e you may enjoy the nmsic of an indefatigable 
band, the enticements of several little stalls for the 
s;de of fancy -work, and the pei-soiial pre.'sence of 
good local G<iciety. It is only the winking, twink 
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ling, easily-rippling sea that is not genteeL But, 
really, I was disposed to say at Hastings that if the 
sea were not genteel, so much the worse for Nep- 
tune ; for it was the favourable aspect of the great 
British proprieties and solemnities that struck me. 
Hastings and St Leonards, with tlieir long, warm sea- 
front, and their multitude of small, cheap comforts 
and conveniences, offer a kind of resume of middle- 
class English civilisation and of advantages of which 
it would ill become an American to make light. I 
don't suppose that life at Hastings is the most ex- 
citing or the most gratifying in the world, but it 
must certainly have its advantages. If I were a 
quiet old lady of modest income and nice habits — 
or even a quiet old gentleman of the same pattern 
— I should certainly go to Hastings. There, amid 
the little shops and the little libraries, the bath- 
chairs and the German bands, the Parade and the 
long Pier, with a mild climate, a moderate scale of 
prices, and the consciousness of a high civilisation, 
I should enjoy a seclusion which would have nothing 
primitive or crude. 
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SARATOGA- 



1870. 



The sentimental tourist makes images in advance ; 
they grow up in liis mind by a logic of their own. 
He finds himself thinking of an unknown, unseen 
place, as having such and such a shape and figure 
rather than Buch another. It assumes in liis 
mind a certain complexion, a certain colour which 
frequently turns out to be singularly at variance 
witli reality. For some reason or other, I had sup- 
posed Saratoga to be buried in a sort of elegant 
wikleniess. I imagined a region of shady ftirest 
drives, with a bright, broad-terraced hotel gleaming 
here and tiierc against a background of mysterious 
groves and glades. I had made a cruelly siiiall 
allowance for the stern vulgarities of life — for the 
shops and sidewalks and loafers, the comjilex 
machinery of a city of pleasure. The fault was so 
wIkjIIv my own that it is quite without bitterness 
that I proceed to affirm that the Saratoga of experi- 
ence is saiUy dilferent from this. I confess, how- 
ever, that it has always seemed to me that one's 
■visions, on the whole, gain more than tliey lose by 
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being transmuted into fact There is an essential 
indignity in indefiniteness ; you cannot allow for 
accidents and details until you have seen them. 
They give more to the imagination than they receiVe 
from it. I frankly admit, therefore, that the Sara- 
toga of reality is a much more satisfactory place 
than the all-too-primitive Elysium I had constructed. 
It is indeed, as I say, immensely different. There 
is a vast number of brick — nay, of asphalt — side- 
walks, a great many shops, and a magnificent array 
of loafers. But what indeed are you to do at Sara- 
toga — the morning draught having been achieved — 
unlass you loaf ? " Que faire en un gite k moins que 
Ton ne songe ? " Loafers being assumed, of course 
shops and sidewalks follow. The main avenue of 
Saratoga does not scruple to call itself Broadway. 
Tlie untravelled reader may form a very accurate 
idea of it by recalling as distinctly as possible, not 
indeed the splendours of that famous thoroughfare, 
but the secondary charms of the Sixth Avenue. The 
place has what the French would call the " accent ** 
of the Sixth Avenua Its two main features are 
the two monster hotels which stand facing each 
other along a goodly portion of its course. One, I 
believe, is considered much better than the other, — 
less of a monster and more of a refuge, — but in 
a])pearance there is little choice between them. 
Both are immense brick structures, directly on the 
crowded, noisy street, with vast covered piazzas 
running along the faqade, 8ui)ported by great iron 
posts. The piazza of the Union Hotel, I have been 
repeiitedly informed, is the largest " in the world." 
There are a number of objects in Saratoga, by the 
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way, vhich in their respective kinds are tLe finest 
ill the world. One of these is ilr, John Sloriisscy'a 
casino. I bowed my head suijmissively to this 
Bthtement, but piivately I thought of the blue Medi- 
teiTauean, and the little white proiuoutory of Slonaco, 
and the silver-gray verdure of olives, and the view 
across the outer sea toward the bosky cliifs of Italy, 
The Congress waters, too, it is well known, are excel- 
lent in the superlative dc-ji'ee; this I am perfectly 
willing to maintain. 

The piazzas of these great hotels may very well 
be the bi;5!est of all \>i:izzas. Tliey have not archi- 
tectural beauty ; but they doubtless ser^e their pur- 
pose — that of ailbrdiiig sitting-space in the open air 
to an iuinieusc number of persons. Tliey arc, of 
course, quite the best places to observe the Saratoga 
world. In the evening, when the "boarders" have 
all come ft-rth and seated themselves in groups, or 
have hL'Liun to stroll in {not always, I rci^ttt to say, 
to tlie sad detriment of the dmmatic interest, bi- 
sexual) couples, the big heterogeneous scene atlnnls 
a gix!at deal of cnteilaiiiment. Seeing it for the 
first time, the oU'^crver is likf-ly to assure himself 
that he has negUictod an inii'ortant item in the 
sum of American luanner?. The rough brick wall 
of the liouii', illumined by a line of flaring gas-li;jhts, 
form.s a nuluial background to the crude, inipenna- 
nent, dis or.laut tune of the as-semhly. In the 
l.-trgL-r of the two hotels, a series of long windows 
ojien into an jmnn-niie parlour — the large.st, I sup- 
pose, in the world, and the most scantily furnished 
in ]jroportion to its size. A few dozen rocking- 
chairs, an equal number of small tables, tripods to 
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the eternal ice-pitcher, serve chiefly to emphasise 
the vacuous grandeur of the spot. On tlie piazza, 
in the outer multitude, ladica lai^cly prevail, both 
by numbera and (you are not slow to perceive) by 
distinction of appearance. The good old times of 
Saratoga,-! believe, as of the world in general, are 
rapidly passing away. The time was when it was 
the chosen resort of noDe but " nice people." At 
the present day, 1 hear it constantly affirmed, " the 
company is dreadfully mixed." What society may 
have been at Saratoga wlien its elements were thus 
simple and severe, I can only vaguely and mourn- 
fully conjecture. I confine myself to the dense, 
democratic, vulgar Saratoga of the current year. 
You are struck, to begin witli, at the hotels, by 
the numerical superiority of the women ; then, 1 
think, by tlicir personal superiority. It is incon- 
testably the case that in appearance, in manner, in 
grace and completeness of aspect, American women 
surpass their busbLiuds and brothers ; the relation 
being reversed among some of the nations of Europe. 
Attached to the main entrance of the Union Hotel, 
and atljoining the ascent from the street to tlie 
piazza, is a " stoop " of mighty area, which, at most 
hours of tlie day and evening, is a favoured lounging- 
place of men. I sliould add, after the remark I 
have just made, that even in the appearance of the 
usual American male thero secma to me to be a 
ccitain plastic intention. It is tnio that the lean, 
sallow, angular Yankee of tradition is dignified 
mainly by a look of decision, a hint of unimpas- 
sioned volition, the air of "smartness." This in 
some degree redeems him, but it fails to make him 
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liandsome. liiit in tlie average American of the 
]in>st!nt tiini;, llu-. typical U'.iiitiL'ss and sallownesa are 
k-ns tiinii in liis futlicra, and tim iniliviilnul aciitc- 
iiess is lit tinoo uqnally luaikcd nnil niuru t'Kqimntly 
nnitud with ineril of form. Ciustinf; your eye over 
a grou{) of your follow-cilizcus in the portico of the 
Union Hotel, you will bo inclined to admit that, 
taking the good with the had, tiiey arc worthy sons 
of the grt;at I!t!puMi(t. I have found, at any rate, 
a great deal of cuti-i'tAiuinent in wat^ihiug them. 
They su[5;;est to my fancy the swanuing vastncss — 
the multifarious posHihilities and activities — of our 
ynuug civilis;ition. They come fi-om the uttermost 
ends of tlie Union — from Saii Francisco, from 
Xi>w (.)ileans, fmm Ahiska. As Ihoy sit with their 
white hats tiUed forwiinl, and th(;ir uhaira tilted 
hack, and their feet tilled up, and their cij^iirs and 
toothi>ic'ks forming variyus anghts witli tlicse various 
lines, 1 npj-m to see iit their Jacea a t^nut rcferenr^e 
to tlie iitl'aivs of a continent. They arc ohviously 
pei-sons of esjH'rit'iice — of a sLimewliat mirrnw and 
monolonoiis exjieiieiice ciilaiiily ; an c.Nperience of 
whiL'h the iliauiiinds and lai-es which their wivea 
art! extiiliititig hard liy an^ pcrhajw, the most sul>- 
stanliiil and heantil'ul resnil; hnt, at any i-ate, they 
]ia\o lircil, in eveiy fibre of the will. For the liiiKi, 
they ai'o lounging with the negro waiters, and the 
bout-hlacks, and the news-vendors ; but it was 
not in lounging that tliey gained their hard 
wrinkles and the level inipartirLl i-egard which they 
direct from bcin-alli their hat-riuis. Tlwy are not 
the mellow fruit of a society which ba.s walked 
haud-in-h and with tiadilion and culture; they are 
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hard nuts, which have grown ani ripened as they 
could. AVhen they talk among themselves, I seem 
to hear the cracking of the shells. 

If the men are remarkable, the ladies are wonder- 
ful. Saratoga is famous, I believe, as the place of 
all places in America where women adorn them- 
selves most, or as the place, at least, where the 
greatest amount of dressing may bo seen by the 
greatest number of people. Your first impression is 
therefore of the — what shall I call it? — of the 
abundance of petticoats. Every woman you meet, 
young or old, is attired with a certain amount of 
richness, and with whatever good taste may be com- 
patible with such a mode of life. You l)ehold an 
interesting, indeed a quite momentous spectacle ; the 
democratisation of elegance. If I am to believe what 
I hear — in fact, I may say what I overhear — many 
of these sumptuous ])ersons have enjoyed neither the 
advantages of a careful education nor the privileges of 
an introduction to society. She walks more or less 
of a queen, however, each uninitiated nobody. She 
often has, in dress, an admirable instinct of elegance 
and even of what the French call " chic." This 
instinct occasionally amounts to a sort of passion ; 
the result then is wonderful You look at the coarse 
brick walls, the rusty iron posts of the piazza, at the 
shuffling negro waitei-s, the great tawdry steamboat- 
cabin of a drawing-room — you see the tilted ill- 
dressed loungers on the steps — and you finally regret 
that a figure so exquisite should have so vulgar a set- 
ting. Your resejntment, however, is s^Kiedily tempered 
by reflection. You feel the impertinence of your old 
reminiscences of English and Erench novels,and of the 
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flmtry Pochil onk-r in wliidi privai^y was tliD jiresid- 
iiii^ gi.-iiiiis iiiiil woiin^n aritiyu<l tliriiiselvi'S fur the 
ii|i|iivi;bli()n of tlm fiiw. The vmwil, the taveni- 
loiuif^tM, thci BiiiTuiiinUnj,' ujiliiiesri aixl Unnult ami 
licoiiso, (rimslitulu the soi:iiil iiiciliiiiu of the voiin™ 
lady you aiv so iiieoiiskleiit ;i3 to admire; she is 
div«sed for iniLl icily. The thoiij^ht fills you with a 
kind of awe. The social unier of tnvlitioii Ja far 
awiiy iiidi*d, and as for tlio traiistitlantic novels, you 
hii'^in to dmiKL whi'lljer shi' is so aniiuMy eiirioua as 
to if'iid even the silliest of them. To he ditisswl up 
to tlio eyes is dhvionsjly to i^ivo pk'.ili;es to iilletiess. 
I have been fon-ihly striitk with the iipiKireiit ali- 
BviKo. of any warnttli and riehnes.s of detail in the lives 
of tlicsR wonderfid lailies of the |iiazz;LS. We are 
freely aeens(« I of hi'inj.':in oniiiiently waste fid peojde; 
and I know uf fi'w ihirii^s which so lar^'ely warrant 
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be iiolhini:; more tlian dressed.' Her apparel is 
tremendously modern, and my remarks would be 
much illumined if I had the learninj^ necessary for 
describing it. I can only say that every evening 
for a fortnight she has revealed herself as a fresh 
creation. But she especially, as I sivy, has struck 
me as a pei-son dressed beyond her life and her 
opi)ortunities. I resent on her behalf — or on behalf 
at least of her finery — the extreme severity of her 
circumstances. What is she, after all, but a "regular 
boarder"? She ought to sit on the t(»rrace of a 
statiily castle, with a great baronial park shutting 
out the undressed world, and bandy (piiet small-talk 
with an anii>a.ssador or a duke. My imagination is 
shocked wlu;n 1 behold her seated in «i:orj:eous relief 
against the dusty cla])lM)ar<ls of the hotel, with her 
beautiful hands fohled in her silken lap, her head 
dro(»j)ing slightly beneath the wei^^ht of her chvfnon, 
her lips ])arted in a vagne contem])lative gaze at 
Mr. Helm hold's well-known advertisement on the 
opposite fence, her husband beside her reading the 
New York Herald. 

1 have indeed observetl cases of a sort of splendid 
social isolation hen;, which are not without a certain 
amount of pathos — ])eopl(» who know no one, who 
have moncjy and finery and possessions, only no 
friends. Such at le;ist is my inference, from the 
lonely grandeur with whi<h I see th.'m invested. 
AVonien, of course, are the most helpless victims c)f 
this cruel situation, altliougli it must be said that 
tlu'y befriend ea<h other with a generosity for which 
we hardly give them credit. 1 have seen women, 
for instance, at various " hops," approach their 
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lonely sisters and invite them to wnltz, and I havo 
Bceu the fair invited surreuder themselves eagerly 
to this htiniiliatiii^ eiuhrfice. Gentlemen at Sara- 
toga are at a iiiueh liiglicr preraiuui than at European 
watering-places. It is an wld story that in this 
country we have no "leiswre-class " — the class from 
which the Saratfigas of Eurdjio recruit a lai^ numher 
of their male iretju enters. A few months ago, I paid 
a visit to an English "biilh," coin me mora ted in vari- 
ous works of fiction, where, among many visible 
points of ditfcreiice from American resorts, the most 
striking was the nmltitiidc of young men who bad 
the whole day on their Imtids. While their sweet- 
liearts and sisters arc waltzing together, our own 
young men arc nilling up greenbacks in countlng- 
liouses and stores, I was recently reminded in 
anutlicr way, one evening, of the unlikeness of Sara- 
toga to Cheltenham, lloliind the biggest of the big 
hotels is a lar^je planted yard, which it is the fashion 
at Saratoga to talk of as a "park," and which is 
Ijcrhapa kilievcd to ho the biggest iu the world. At 
one end of it stands a grtat ballroom, approached 
by a ninge of wiHiden sUrps. It was late in the 
evening ; the room, in spite of the intense heat, was 
blazing with light and the orchestra thundering a 
mighty walt/_ A gi'oup of hjuiigeis, including myself, 
were hanging about to watch the ingress ut the fest- 
ally-minded. In the basement of the edifice, sunk 
beneath the ground, a noisy auctioneer, in his shirt 
and trousers, black in the face with hoat and voci- 
feration, was selling " pools " of the races to a dense 
group of frowsy betting-men. At the foot of the 
steps was stationed a uum in a liueu cuat and straw 
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liat, witliout waistcoat or necktie, to take tlie tickets 
of the l)all-goers. As the latter faileil to arrive in 
sullicient nunihers, a musician came lortli to tlie top 
of the steps ami l)lew a loud summons on a horn. 
After this they bej;an to strajL^-jjle alouijf. On this 
occasion, certainly, the company promised to be de- 
cidedly *' mixed." The women, as usual, were much 
bedizened, thouj^h without any constant adhesion to 
the technicalities of full-dress. The men adhered to 
it neither in the letter nor the spirit. The i)ossessor 
of a i>air of satin-shod feet, twinklinjjj beneath an 
uplifted voluniu of «rauz(^ Jind lace and Ilowei-s, trij»pe<l 
iij) the sti'ps with her j^loved hand on the sle<*ve of 
a ruilwav ** duster." Now antl tlien two ladies arrived 
alone; generally a group of them approached under 
convoy of a single mfm. Childn^n were freely scat- 
teivd among tln*ir cld(*rs, and frecpUMitly a small lx)y 
would deliver his ticket and enter the glittering 
portal, beautifully unembarra-sed. Of the children 
of Sarat()ga there would be wondrous thimjs to relate. 
1 believe that, in sjiite of their valuable ai<l, the 
festival of which I speidv was rated rather a "fizzle." 
I see it advertised that they are soon to have, for 
their own peculiar benelit, a " M;isquerade and Pro- 
menade Ct^ncert, beginning at \) r.M." I observe 
that they usually oj Jen the " hops," and that it is 
only after their elders have borrowed confidence 
from the sight of tla^ir unfaltering paces that the 
latter dare to dance. You meet them far into the 
evening, roaming over the ])iazz:is and corridors of 
the hotels — tin? little girls especially — lean, pale, 
formidable. Occasional! v chiIdhoo«l confesses itself, 
even when maternity resists, and yuu see at eleven 
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o'clock at iiiijht sotne poor little betlizGDcd precocity 
collajispd in slumber in a lonely wayside chair. The 
part playeil by chiUren iu society here is only an 
additional instance of the 'wholesale equalisation of 
the vai'ioiis social ntoms which is the distinctive 
featiii'c of collective Sai-atoga. A man in a " duster " 
at a ball is as good as a man in regulation -ganucnts ; 
a young woman dancing with another young woman 
is as good as a young woman dancing witli a young 
man ; a child of ten is as good as a woman of tliirty ; 
a double negative in conversation is mthcr better 
than a single. 

An important feature in many a watering-place 
is the facility for lea-ving it a little behind you and 
tasting of the unmitigated country. You may wan- 
der to souie shady hillside aud sentimentalise upon 
the vanity of a high civilisation, liut at Saratoga 
civilisation holds you fast. The most important 
feature of tlic place, perhaps, is the impossibility of 
carrying out any such pastiti-.il dream. The sur- 
rounding country is a eharniing wilderness, but the 
roads are so ahdminnbly bad that walking and driv- 
ing lire alike unprnlitable. Of course, however, if 
you ari! bent upon n walk, you \vill take a walk. 
TJiere is a ftrikiug contviist between the coiicontnited 
pruiiigiility of life iu the immediate ueijihbourhoiid 
of llie hotels and ihu jiAsturaJ ^iiljtude^ into which a 
walk of half an hour may loa<I you. Yyu have left 
the American citizen and his wifi', the orchestras, 
the pools, tlie iirecocious infants, tlic cocktails, the 
impoitatioiis fruni Worth, but a mile or two liehind, 
but already the forest is pviun'val und the land- 
scape is without Kgurcs. Nuiliing could he less 
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manipulated than tlie country about Saratoga. The 
heavy roads are little more than sandy wheel-tracks ; 
by the tangled wayside the blackberries wither un- 
picked. The horizon undulates with an air of having 
it all its own way. There are no white villages 
gleaming in the distance, no spires of churches, no 
salient details. It is all green, lonely, and vacant If 
you wish to enjoy a detail, you must stop iKjneath a 
cluster of pines and listen to the murmur of the softly- 
troubled air, or follow upward the scaly straightness 
of their trunks to where the afternoon liglit gives it a 
colour. Here and there on a slope by tlie roadside 
stands a rough unpainted farmhouse, looking as if its 
dreary blackness were the result of its standing dark 
and lonely amid so many montlis — and such a wide 
expanse — of winter snow. It has turned black by 
contrast The princij)al feature of tJie grassy un- 
furnished yard is the great wood-pile, telling grimly 
of the long reversion of the summer. For the time, 
however, it looks down contentedly enougli over a 
goodly appanage of grain-tields and orchards, and I 
can fancy that it may be amusing to be a boy there. 
But to be a man, it must be quite what the lean, 
brown, serious farmers physiognomically hint it to 
be. You have, liowever, at the present season, for 
your additional beguilement, on the eastern horizon, 
the vision of the long bold chain of the Green Moun- 
tains, clad in that single coat of simple, candid blue 
which is the favourite garment of our American hills. 
As a visitor, too, you have for an afternoon's excur- 
sion your choice l)etween a couple of lakes. Saratoga 
I^ike, the larger and more distant of the two, is the 
goal of the regular afternoon drive. Above the 
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shore is a ■svcll-iippiiinteti t;l\vrii — "^Innii's" it is 

aillL-il liy llin voi.;u of fiiim wli.>rx> ynii niity sit 

uixiii a ln-0!i(l piazza ami I'nrtnku cf I'licii iKitutotja 
and " drinks ;" tlio luttcr, if yuii iiuiijii'd ti.t Iistve 
come iViiiii jH.ior (ii.slii'eiisei| IVistnii, a ]H.'cilIiavly 
{jjatilyiiiS pvivilcj;e. You eiijuy tliii felii'ily Ki^'lied 
fiiv by timt Wiuittm lliiliaii linly of tli'; aiimlntu, 
ivliCD, oni; Hiiiiiiuur uvu-ii iii;j, to tlic snuiiil of iiuisii,', 
sUu wi.slied tliiit tij f^nt iiii iiT wLive a sin. Tlie ntlmr 
lake if> »iiiiil], tiiiil its slioivs arc imuilDriK'd 1>y niiy 
i-ilitii'U l)ut a lirKit-liimse, wlici'e yiiu may liii'e a skill' 
ami ]mll yoiii-si-lf'tmt inti) the miLiiiow-tickioil, wcwid- 
ciri'k^il oval. Hi'i-e, iluatiii;; in iis tliirki'inil lutlf, 
wiiilu you waldi on tlm oppositi- shniti (In; tice- 
steiiiR, wliiti? ami sliurp in lliu dt'i'liniuL; siiiilijjlit, 
nii'l llicir I'liliii^'u wliil(;iiin,if ami ivIiispL'riuj^ in tlic 
hnva; anil you fwl that tltirt lililo .sulitinki U pni-t 
of ft jn"L'atcT iUiJ niiii'K piiitL'ntoua Sdlihnli', ymi mjiy 
n^ciill lieiliiin jiiLisiiges uf liiHkJii, in wiiiili hi' ilvvt-lls 
ii]>on lliu nwilfuliTtMW of s'liai' liiimau as.snHjLliitn, 
liuwuvi-r ii'muti;, tu make natural scL-m^ry I'ally im- 
]ii'L'ssiv('. Voii may nxuU that mujinificcnt ]iiii,'i; in 
Ishidi 111' 1'elate.i havin;^ tried ivith .sin.'li talal ollW't, 
ill a lMLlIu-liaiiiite.l valley of the .limi, to fum-y liim- 
Hi;]f in a nauiulras snlilmlc of our own eoiiLiiii'ut. 
You I't'cl amund ynn, witli inwislilile Innx', tlie ido- 
qneiit Kik'ni-e of imdudiuited iiature — tlie ahsu-nce id 
Hcrinu-s fl.ssoi'iatiiiiN, tlio ii(;av!ieas, indfi'd, of Ihts 
vulirar and trivial assoi-iatiuiis of 11a; least coniiih'te 
of all tint oitii's of pleasiini— you feel this, and y.ai 
womk'f what il is you bo dufply and cahuly eiijuv, 
Vou make up your uiiud, possihly, that ii is uyifiit 
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advantage to be able at once to enjoy Mr. Euskin 
and to enjoy Mr. Ruskin's alarms. And hereupon 
you return to your hotel and read the New York 
papers on the plan of the French campaign and the 
Nathan murden 
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TnF. seasnn at Xewjinrt lias au olislrn^to liTe. Sep- 
teiiilior has fairly bej;iiii, but as yul tliui'u is siiinll 
visible diiiiimitiou in the stcaiiy stream — -tin! spluiiilid, 
stiijiid ulruiuii — cif carria^us wliich rulls in tJic after- 
iiuiiii nli>n<{ thu Avuiinc. 'J'licru is, 1 tliink, a far 
nioiv iiitini;it(! IuikUicss bulwceii Kew]iiii'L and ita 
freiliK'iitors tJiaii that wliicJi iii nin^it Aineriwin 
wati'riii^-l>lari!s conai^c ratios the suniciwliat niL'chaiii(.-al 
relaiiiHi beUveen tin; visilni-s and tJii! visitiMi. This ■ 
relalirni juiru in fur tlie most part sli:^liHy sentimen- 
tal. 1 iiiii vi'iy liir from [irofessin;,' a cynical eon- 
tempt fur the giiictios and Viiiiilii-s of Sewport lifu: 
they are. as a sjiec'taide, extremely amiisin;;; they 
are full of a uerlaiii Wiirnilh of sm-ial cnhmr whieU 
charms alike the eye and tlie faney; they are wortJi 
ciletirvin;;, if only to eonrhtde a,i;ainst lli(;m ; they 
jKisscRs at len-;t the di^'nity ni nil extreme and eni- 
]tlia(ie expM-ssiiins of a suriid teiidcnoy ; Imt they anj 
not sii iinioiieJied wilji I'liilisluiism that I do not 
suctn to overJiear at times (he still, small voico of 
this! tenfler beu-ie of the wwi.'et, siipeiior beanty of tho 
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imttiriil tilings tliat surround tliem, pleaHiii't gently 
iu tltuir fitvimr to the fustidioua critic. I I'tji;! almost 
waiT.uitt-d ill saying that liere the hackgrouml of life 
]iu8 siuik le^s in relative value and suffered less from 
tbe eneroaehmeiits of pleasure-seeking man thau the 
scenic disjiositions of any other watering-place. For 
this, ptrliaps, we may thank rather the modest, iu- 
corrnptihlc iiitugrity of tlie Newixjrt landiiea]ie than 
any very intelligent forl«,'arance ou the part of the 
summer cuUmy. The licauty of this Iaud3cu|)e is so 
subtle, so essential, so humble, so much a thing of 
character and oxpressiou, so little a. thing of feature 
and pretension, that it cuiuiiiifily eludes the grasp of 
tbe destroyer or the rel'imm-r, and triumphs iu 
impiilpiible ]Hirity even when it sccuis to make con- 
cessions, 1 have Koiiietiiiies wondered, in rational 
moc«!s, why it i.^ that Newport is so much ap]ireci- 
aU'A by tlie votaries of idleness and jdensuro. Its 
nwouit-es are few in nunilxT. It is extremely 
circTiiiiscrilN^d. It baa few drives, few walks, little 
variety of st.'enery. Its (rharnis btkI its interest are 
confined to a narrow circle. It has of course tbe 
unlimited ocean, but .seafaring idlers arc not true 
Newixirters, for any other aea would suit tbeni aa 
well. I,ast eveiiinj;, it s(!cmed to me, as I drove 
along the Avenue, that I guessed the answer to tbo 
riddle. The atmospheric tout;, the careful selection' 
of ingreilients, your pleiLsant sense of a certain 
climatic rijieness — tliese are the real diann of 
New]«ut, and the secret of her sujireniacy. You 
are ultected by the adniiniljle art of the hindscape, 
by seeing; so much that is lovely and impressive 
achieved with sucJi n frugality of means — with so 
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and unsophisticated. You feel this most gratefully 
as you receive a confident bow from a pretty girl 
in her basket-phaeton. She is very young and very 
pretty, but slie has a certain habitual assurance which 
is only a grace the more. She combines, you reflect 
with respectful tenderness, all that is possible in the 
way of modesty with all that is delightful in the 
way of facility. Shyness is certainly very pretty — 
when it is not very ugly ; but shyness may often 
darken the bloom of genuine modesty, and a cer- 
tain frankness and confidence may often incline 
it toward the liglit. Let us assume, then, that 
all the young ladies whom you may meet here are 
of the highest modem type. In the course of time 
they ripen into the delightful matrons who divide 
your admiration. It is easy to see that Newport 
must be a most agreeable sojourn for the male sex. 
The gentlemen, indeed, look wonderfully prosperous 
and well -conditioned. They gallop on shining 
horses or recline in a sort of coaxing Herculean 
submission beside the lovely mistress of a curricle. 
Young men — and young old men — I have occasion 
to observe, are far more numerous than at Sturatoga, 
and of vastly superior quality. There is, indeed, 
in all things a striking difiPerence in tone and aspect 
between these two great centres of pleasure. After 
Saratoga, Newport seems really substantial and 
civilised. ^Esthetically speaking, you may remain 
at Newport with a fairly good conscience; at 
Saratoga you linger under passionate protest. At 
Newport life is public, if you will ; at Saratoga it 
is absolutely common. The difference, in a word, 
is the difference between a group of undiscriminating 
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fertile in combinations than Saratoga. There yon 
feel that idleness is occ4isional, empirical. Most 
of the people yon see are asking themselves, you 
imagine, whether the game is worth the candle and 
work is not better than such ditlicult play. But 
here, obviously, the habit of pleasure is formed, and 
(within the limits of a severe morality) many of the 
secrets of pleasure are known. Do what we will, 
on certain lines Europe is in advance of us yet 
Newport lags altogether behind Trouville and 
Brighton in her exhibition of the unmentionable. 
All this is markedly absent from the ])icture, which 
is therefore signally destitute of the enhancing 
tints produced by the mysteries and fascinations 
of vice. ]>ut idleness jnir sc is vicious, and of course 
you may imagine what you ])lease. For my own 
part, I prefer to imagine nothing but the graceful 
and the pure ; and with the help of such imagin- 
ings you may construct a very pretty sentimental 
undercurrent to the supeiiicial movement of society. 
This I lately found very diilicult to do at Saratoga. 
Sentiment there is pitifully shy and elusive. Here, 
the multiplied relations of men and women, under 
the permanent i)ressure of luxury and idleness, give 
it a very fair chance. Sentiment, indeed, of masterly 
force and interest, springs nj) in every soil, with a 
sovereign disregard of occasion. People love and 
hate and aspire witli the greatest intensity when 
they have to make tlioir tinui and opportunity. I 
should hardly come to Xewi)ort for the* materials of 
a trage<ly. Kven in tlieir own kind, the social 
elements are as yet too light and thin. ]>ut I can 
fancy finding here the motive of a drama which 
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should depend more on smiles than tears. I can 
almoflt imagine, indeed, a transient ol)Ser\'er of tho 
Newport spectacle dreaming momentarily of a great 
American novel, in which the heroine might be 
infinitely realistic and yet neither a schoolmistress 
nor an outcast. I say intentionally the " transient " 
observer, because it is probable that here the sus- 
picion only is friendly to dramatic point; the 
knowledge is hostile. The observer would discover, 
on a nearer view, I rather fear, that his possible 
heroines have too perfect a time. 

This will remind the reader of what he must 
already have heard affirmed, that to speak of a 
place with abundance you must know it, but not 
too well I suffer from knowing the natural ele- 
ments of Newport too well to attempt to descrilio 
them, I have known them so long that I hardly 
know what I think of them. I have little more 
than a simple consciousness of enjoying them very 
much. Even this consciousness at times lies dumb 
and inert I wonder at such times whether, to 
appeal fairly to the genei'al human sense, the horizon 
has not too much of that mocking straightness 
which is such a misrepresentation of tho real 
character of tho sea — as if, forsooth, it were leveL 
Life seems too short, space too narrow, to warrant 
you in giving in an unqualified adhesion to a jjftysoje 
which is two-tliirds ocean. For the most part, 
however, I am willing to take the landscape as it 
stiinds, and to think that, witliout the water to 
make it precious, the land woidd be much less 
lovable. It is, in fact, a land exquisitely modified 
by marine intluenccs. Indeed, in spite of all the 
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evil it has done me, I could almost speak well of 
the ocean when I rememl)er the charmmg tricks it 
plays with the Newport promontories. 

The place consists, as the reader will know, of 
an ancient and honourable town, a goodly harbour, 
and a long, broad neck of land, stretching southward 
into tlie sea and forming the chief liabitation of the 
summer colony. Along the greater part of its east- 
ward length, tliis projecting coast is bordered with 
cliffs of no great height, and dotted with seaward- 
gazing viHas. At tlie head of the promontory the 
villas enjoy a magnilicent reacli of prospect. The 
pure A thin tic — tlie oM world westward tides — 
expire directly at their feet. Behind the line of 
villas runs the Avenue, with more villas yet — of 
which there is nothing at all to say but that those 
built r(icently are a hundred times prettier than 
those built fifteen years ago, and give one some hope 
of a revival of the architectural art. Some years 
ago, when I first knew Newport, the town proper 
was considered remarkably quaint. If an anti<[ue 
shabbiness that amounts almost to squalor is a 
pertinent element, as I believe it is, of this cele- 
brated quality, the little main street at least — 
Thames Street by name — still deserves the praise. 
Here, in their crooked and dwarfish wooden man- 
sions, are the shops that minister to the daily needs 
of the expanded city ; and here of a summer morn- 
ing, jolting over the cobble stones of the naiTOw 
roadwav, vou mav see a InindnMl surn^rfine ladies 
seekinif with lan«niid (;ag(;rn(iss what thev mav buv 
— to " buy sonufthing," I believe, being a diurnal 
necessitv of the conscientious American woman. 
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This bitay region gradually multa away into tlia 
grass-grown stillness of tlio I'oint, in the eyes of 
many persona tlie plcasantost quarter of Newport. 
It has superficially the advantage of Iwing as yet 
uninvadcil by fasliii>ii. Wlien I first knew it, how- 
ever, its peculiar clianii was oven more undisturl^ed 
than at present. The Piiint may be called the old 
residential, as distinguii-bed from the commercial, 
town. It is moagrc, shallow and scanty — a mere 
pinch of arititiiiity — but, so far as it goes, it retains 
an exquisite tone. It leaves the shojis and the little 
wharves, and wandei-s close to the harlmur, where 
the breeze-bome rattle of shifted sails and spars 
alone intrudes upon its stillness, till its mouldy- 
timU'rcd quiet subsides into the low, tame rocks 
and U-'aches which edge the bay. Several niatter- 
of-course modern bouses have recently been erected 
on the wator-siilo, absorbing the sober, primitive 
leuenienU which used to maintain the picturesque 
chanii-ter of the phice. Tliey improve it, of course, 
as a residence, but they injure it as an unex]K!cted 
corner. Knough of early architecture still remains, 
however, to sugi^est a umUitude of thoughts as to 
the severe siniiilicity of the generation which pro- 
duced it. The pliiiu gmy nudity of these little 
warpfd and sliin-jled boxes ."seems to make it a 
hopeless task on their jiart to present any positive 
appearance at all. ]}ut here, as elsewhere, the 
magical XewiHiit atmosphere wins half the battle. 
It ainiif lit no iiiystfry — it siuiijly makes iheui scin- 
tillate in tlu'ir Liirene^J. Their Iionu^ly nolcbea 
and splinters twinkle till the mere friendliness of 
the thing makes a surface. Their steep gray roofa. 
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baruacled with lichens, remind you of old barges, 
overturned on the beach to dry. 

One of the more recent monuments of fashion 
is the long drive which follows the shore. The 
Avenue, where the Neck abruptly tenninates, has 
been made to extend itself to the west, and to 
wander for a couple of miles over a lovely region of 
beach and lowly down and sandy meadow and salt 
brown sheep-grass. This region was fonnerly the 
most beautiful part of Newport — the least frequented 
and the most untamed by fashion. I by no means 
regret the creation of the new road, however. A 
walker may very soon isolate himself, and the occu- 
pants of carriages are exposed to a benefit quite 
superior to their power of injury. The peculiar 
charm of this great westward expanse is very difficult 
to define. It is in an especial degree the charm of 
Newport in general — the combined lowness of tone, 
as painters call it, in all the elements of terra firma, 
and the extraordinary elevation of tone in the air. 
For miles and miles you see at your feet, in mingled 
shades of yellow and gray, a desolate waste of moss- 
clad rock and sand-starved grass. At your left is 
nothing but the shine and surge of the ocean, and 
over your head that wonderful sky of Newport, which 
has such an unexpected resemblance to the sky of 
Venice. In spite of the bare simplicity of this pro- 
spect, its ])eauty is far more a beauty of detail than 
that of the average American landscape. Descend 
into a hollow of the rocks, into one of the little warm 
climates, five feet square, which you may find there, 
beside the grateful ocean glare, and you will be 
struck quite as much by their fineness as by their 
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irmglinpfis, Frciin time to time, as you wnmler, you 
will im-i:t a loiKiIy, stiiiit(;il tree, which is sura to be 
a clianiiii)<; ijiwci! of the imlivjihuil jn'otesiiue. The 
refjif" "f whiili I sjifak is jH-'ihajw liust kcvii in the 
lute aflei'iUKin, frmii tlie ]ii;,'h scat of a Ciinia^'e on the 
Aveuufi. Ynu si-em to slaml just outside the thres- 
hold of the wijst. At its ii|»|ii>situ extremity sinks 
thu sun, with such a s|ileiiil>mr, jjerhapii, as I lately 
saw- — a Ki>li'iiilinir of the dei-jiest Miie, nmre lumin- 
ous anil fiiTV than the usual iiilui-ss of eveiiin<;, and 
all stii-akeil ami liarreil wiih Mown and drifted i^old. 
The w)i<ile lar^u interval, with its rorrkit and marshes 
and )Kiiiils, seems liedimnied with a kind of purple 
^hiKC The iii'Lir Alhintic fades and turns odd with 
that (U-Sidate liHik of the ooi-nn when the day reuses 
to i-ara for it. In the finv^i-onnd, a slmrt distance 
from tin; iiiad, an idd ori'hard njilifis its tau<{lcii 
stems and luanehes ajiaiiisl the \i"Iel niL^jts of the 
West. It si'i'nis strauj,'ely j;n)tesi[ur and enchanted. 
No anfient I'live-jivuve of ll;ily m- rniveiice was ever 
ni<ire huarily mniiuitii'. This h wliiit i«'i>|de coni- 
nmnlv hi-lmid nn the last Iimnewani heml of the 
drive. ¥<n- su^'h .iftlu-ui as are happy cu<.u-h to 
(.ccupy one of ihe villas .m the rlilV^, the lieauty ()f 
the day has even yet nnl e.\]iired. The ]iresciit 
snnnner has \»-vi\ eiii]ihalii-ally tJm fuinnjer uf iiiii'm- 
hV'hts. S»t the nights, h.iwev.-r, l.ut tli.> ImiiJ ilaya, 
in the<e a.L'i'eeahle hmiies, an' wlial <-spi-riaIly i(]i|>eal 
I.I my fan.-y. Here you tiud a snhuiou .,f il,,. iu- 
s<.lulde imih-m— to cnmhirj.' an alumdani'e of so.i.^ly 
with an al.nndaiK'e of snliiude. In tlieir rhNnnin^' 
hiiiad-vvindi'wed ilrawiu,i;-ri joins, on their ■^n-.ii sv-a- 
wanl jiiazziLS, within siyht of tJie seriuiis Atlantic 
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horizon, which is so familiar to the eye and so 
mysterious to the heart, caressed by the gentle 
breeze which makes all but simple, social, delightful 
now and here seem unreal and untasteful — the 
sweet fruit of the lotus grows more than ever succu- 
lent and magical How sensible they ought to be, 
the denizens of these pleasant places; of their peculiar 
felicity and distinction ! How it should purify their 
temper and refine their tastes ! How delicate, how 
wise, how discriminating they should become ! 
What excellent manners — what enlightened opinions 
— their situation should produce! How it should 
purge them of vulgarity ! Happy vUleggianti of 
Newport I 
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A TRAVEiiLER who coinhines a taste for old towns 
with a love of letters ought not, I suppose, to pass 
tlirough "the most picturesque city in America" 
without making an attempt to commemoi-iit6 his 
impressions. His first impression will certainly 
have heen that not America, but Europe, should 
have the credit of Quebec. I came, some days 
since, by a dreary night -journey, to Poiut Levi, 
opposite the town, and as we rattled towanl our goal 
iu the faint raw dawn, and, already attentive to 
" effects," I began to consult the misty window-panes 
and descried through the moving glass little but 
crude, monotonous woods, suggestive of nothing that 
I had ever heard of in song or story, I felt that the 
land would have much to do to give itself a romantic 
air. And, in fact, the feat is achieved with almost 
magical suddenness. The old world rises in the 
midst of the new in the manner of a change of scene 
on the stage. The St. Lawrence shines at your left, 
lai'ge as a harbour- mout)% gray with smoke and 
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masts, and o<l^il on its hither verjje by a bustling 
water-siilc /niff/niir;/ whidi looks Fivnch or PlngUsh, 
or anything not local that yon please; and beyond 
it, o\'t-r nj^ainst yon, on its rocky promontory, eits 
the aiii'ii:nC town, helttjd with its hoary wull and 
crowned witli its granite citadel Now that I have 
b<!cn licre a while I find myself wondering how the 
city would strike one if the imagination had not 
been bribed beforehand. The place, after all, is of 
the soil on which it stands ; yet it appeals to you so 
cunningly with its little stock of transatlantic wares 
that you overlook its flaws and lapses, and swallow 
it whola Fancy lent a willing hand the morning I 
arrived, and zealously rtitouched the picture. ITie 
very sky seemed to have been brushed in like the 
sky in an Knglish water-colonr, the light to filter 
down through an atmos]>liere more dense and more 
conscious. You cross a ferry, disembark at the foot 
of the rock on unmistakably foreign soil, and then 
begin to climb into the city proiwr — the city intra 
muros. These walls, to the American vision, are of 
cour.'ie the sovereign fact of Quebec ; you take off 
your hat to them as you clatter through the 
gate. They are neither very high nor, after all, 
very hoary. Our clear American air is hostile to 
those mellow deposits and incrustations which enrich 
the venerable surfaces of Europe. Still, they are 
walls ; till but a short time ago they quite encircled 
the t«wu ; they are ganiishcd with little slits 
for musketry and big embrasures for cannon ; they 
offer here and there to the strolling bourgeoisie a 
stretch of grassy rampart ; and they make the whole 
place definite and personal 
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Before you reacli the gates, however, you will 
liave been reminded at a dozen points that you have 
come abroad. Wliat is tlie essi'iitial diffei-ence of 
tone between street-life in an old civilisation nnd 
in a new ? It seems soiuetliing subtler and deeper 
than mere external accidents — than foreign archi- 
tecture, than foreign pinks, greens, and yellows 
plastering the house-frunts, than the names of the 
saints on the cornel's, than all the pleasant crooked- 
ness, narrowness and duskiness, the quaint econo- 
mised spaces, the niultirarious detail, the brown 
French faces, the ruddy English ones. It seems to 
bo the geneml fact of detail itself — the hint in the 
air of a slow, accidental accretion, in obedience to 
needs more timidly considered and more sparingly 
graliKed than the pressing necessities of American 
progress. But apart I'lvin the metaphysics of the 
question, Quebec has a great many jiloasant little 
ripe spots and amenilios. You note the small, l>ox- 
like liouses in rugged stone or in stucco, each painted 
witli imconiproniising nalrdd in some bright hue of 
the owner's fond choice ; you note with joy, with 
envy, with momentary self-elfacement, as a Xcw 
Yorker, as a ISostouian, the innumerable calashes 
and cabs which contend fur your selection ; and you 
observe when you anive at the hotel, that thin is a 
blank and gloomy inn, of true provincial asi>ect, with 
slender ]>roniise of the " American plan." I'erhapa, 
even the clerk at the oIKcc will have the courtesy of 
the ages of leisure. I confess that, in ray case, he 
was terribly modern, so that I was compelled to 
resort for a lodging to a private house near by, where 
I enjoy a transitory glimpse of the vie intime of 
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Quebec. I fancied, when I came in, tliat it would 
l)e a compensation for woi-se (quarters to possess the 
little Canadian vignette I enjoy from my windows. 
Certain shal)l>y Yankee slieds, indeed, encumber the 
foreground, ])ut tliey are so near that I can overlook 
them. Beyond is a i)iece of garden, attaclied to 
notliing less than a convent of the cloistereci nuns 
of St. Ursula, 'J'he convent chapel rises inside it, 
crowned witli what seemed to me, in view of the 
circumstances, a real little doclicr de France, The 
"circumstances," 1 confess, are simply a couple of 
stout Frencli i)()i)lars. I call them French be«muse 
they are alive and happy ; wliereas, if tliey had been 
American they would have died of a want of api)recia- 
tion, like tlieir brotliers in the " States." I do not 
say tliat the little convent-belfry, roofed and coated 
as it is with ([uaint scales of tin, would, by itself, 
produce any very deep illusion ; or that the whisper- 
ing poplars, 2;/'7- 8f, would transport me to tlie (Jallic 
mother-land; but poplars and belfry together consti- 
tute an " effect " — strike a musical note in the scale 
of association. I look fondiv even at tlie little case- 
ments which command tliis prospect, for they too 
art; an oM-worhl heritage. They open side wise, in 
two wings, and are screwe<l together by that l)other- 
gome little iron handle over which we have fumble<l 
so often in Euro))ean inns. 

If the windows tell of French dominion, of course 
larger matters testify with greater ehxpienaj. In a 
place so small as Que])ec, tlie bloom of novelty of 
course rubs off; but when first 1 walked abroad I 
fancied myself again in a French seaside town 
where '1 once spent a year, in common with a largo 

2 A 
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Q umber of economically disposed EnglisK Hie 
French elenicntolfers the grotindwork.ynd the English 
colony wears, for the most pnrt, that half-genteel 
and migratory air which stanii^ the exiled and pro- 
vincial liritisli. They look as if they were still e» 
voyage — still in search of low prices — the men ia 
woollen shirts and Scotch bonnets ; the ladies with 
a certain look of being equipped for dangers and 
(liniculties. Yi>ur very first st«p8 wGl be likely 
lo leail you to the niaikct-place, which is a genuine 
bit of Knropeanism. One side of it is occupied by 
a huge cdihc4; of yellow plaster, with stone facings 
painted in blue, and a manner of porle-coehire, lead- 
ing into a veritable court — originally, I believe, a 
coIlM;e of the early Jesuits, now a place of military 
stons. On the other stands the French cathedral, 
with an ample stone facade, a bulky stone tower, 
and a hijjh-pilcd, tin-scaled belfry; not architectural, 
<)f course, nor iin{>osiug, but with a certain gray 
I maturity, and, as reganls the l>t!lfry, a quite adequate 

I <iuaiiitneds. Round about ore shops and houses, 

I toui-liing whicli, I think, it is no mere fancy that they 

I, nii<{ht, as they stand, look down into some dull and 

1; rather dirty j>laie in France. The stalls and booths 

[; in the a^ntre — tended by genuine peasants of 

J! traditiini, lirown-faccd old French women, with hard 

|i wriiiklcH anil Hhort [letticoats, and while c:*]^ iK'neath 

j; their broad-brimmed hals, and more than one price, as 

!I think you'll find — these, and tl e !:talioned caltchea 
and cabrioleta complete a passably fiishionahle French 
picture. It is a jimof of how nearly the old market- 
women r('scnil)lu their originals across the sea lliat 
you rather ivsentfully miss one or two of the pr<i]*r 
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features of the type — the sabots for the feet and the 
donkey for the load. Of course you go into the 
cathedral, and how forcibly that swing of the door, 
as you doff your hat in the cooler air, recalls the old 
tourist strayiugs and pryings beneath other skies! 
You find a big garish church, with a cold high light, 
a promiscuity of stucco and gilding, and a mild 
odour of the seventeenth century. It is, perhaps, a 
shade or so more sensibly Catholic than it would be 
with ourselves ; but, in fine, it has pews and a 
boarded floor, and the few paintings are rather pale 
in their badness, and you are forced to admit that 
the old-world tone which sustains itself so comfort- 
ably elsewhere falters most where most is asked 
of it 

Among the other lions of Quebec — notably in 
the Citadel — you find Protestant England supreme. 
A robust trooper of her Majesty, with a pair of very 
tight trousers and a very small cap, takes charge of 
you at the entrance of the fortifications, and con- 
ducts you through all kinds of incomprehensible 
defences. I cannot speak of the pluce as an engineer, 
but only as a tourist, and the tourist is chiefly con- 
cerned with the view. This is altogether superb, 
and if Quebec is not the most picturesque city in 
America, this is no fault of its incomparable site. 
Perclied on its mountain of rock, washed by a river 
as free and ample as an ocean-gulf, sweeping from 
its emlwittled crest, the villages, tlie forests, the blue 
undulations of the imperial province of wiiich it is 
warden — as it has managed from* our scanty annals 
to squeeze out a past, you pray in the name of all 
that's majestic that it may have a future. I may 
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wltl tlint, tn tlie mind of tlie reflective visitor, these 
idle niniparts niid Hileiit (-ourls pitrseiit cjUkt visiona 
tlian tlutt of tlie miglity cmii-se of tlie river ami its 
aiidior!»j;e Tnr nsiviijs. Tliuy I'Vtike a sliadowy imn^ 
(if tliiit ptviit Kiifilisli power, llie nn-ln.-s of M-Lose 
empire were ante Iiuill sti-oii^ on fon-i-iii soil ; and 
as you sliimi wliere lliey are liij^liest ami look ^ibroad 
upon a land of alien spiiccli, yoii seeni to hear tlie 
echoed naiiii-H of nlher sti'oni.dioMs and provinces^— 
(lil.ndlnr, .Malta, rii.lia. Whetiicr these arches are 
enindilinf; nuw, I dn not in-etond to SJiy; but the 
]a-!t ivgnliir troops (in munU-r lately inneh dimiu- 
ihlunl) are just almiit to Im withdrawn from Quebec, 
and in the pvivaln tircU's to wliich I have been 
adniitled I hear sud r..n-ho.lin-! of what swicty will 
l„s,: l.y llii- d..i,i>i(iin)of tlie " n>ililary." Tliis!=inj;le 
wuril is clu'iiient ; it ivveals a soeial onUrr distinctly 
ailiiiuted, in s|iite of mnioteii.-ss, |o llie wieicly re- 
jinKhieed tor llie jineilic Aniirriean iu novels in wliich 
the hero is a ciijitain of the army or navy, mid of 
wliich tlie .seciie is llieii^l'me niM-essarily laid iu 
countries pniviili'd with these hraiiehes of thf^ luiblie 
scrvii-e. AiiotluT op|Hii(aijily for f^oiiie sofh re- 
Meclioiis, wnrlliy of a lii-^tcirian or an iwayist, as 
thii.'k^ 1 iiav.^ hinted at. is allor.led yon on tlie I'litiim 
of Al.rahiiiii, lo w!ii<'li y.m pr.,hahly ailjouri. diicitly 
iVoin the Cil;!.!!']— iiariUnT, Imt I am l.onrnl to say. 
in my opinion, a h'ss inspiring' one A haltlelield 
ivmaiiis a ha(th'(ii-]d, wlialever may he done lo il; 
hut tlie s.i'iie of WnllVs vi.tory ha.'< been pmlaned 
by (he erertinn of a vnlj,'ar prison, and this lufmi'iito 
of human inlirmilies dues miuh lo cHaee Hie niea,:,'re 
column which, with ils neat inserijition, '- Here died 
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Wolfe, victorious," stands there as a symbol of ex- 
ceptional virtue. 

IL 

• 

To express the historical interest of the place 
completely, I should dwell on the light provincial — 
French provincial — aspect of some of the little 
residential streets. Some of the houses have the 
staleness of complexion which Balzac loved to 
describe. They are chiefly built of stone or brick, 
with a stoutness and separateness of structure which 
stands in some degree in stead of architecture. I 
know not that, externally, they have any greater 
charm than that they belong to that categoiy of 
dwellings which in our own cities were long since 
pulled down to make room for brown-stone fronts. 
I know not, indeed, that I can express better the 
picturesque merit of Quebec than by saying that it 
has no fronts of this luxurious and honible sub- 
stance. The greater number of houses are built of 
rough-hewn squares of some more vulgar mineral, 
painted with frank chocolate or buff, and adorned 
with blinds of a cruder green than we admire. As 
you pass the low windows of these abodes, you per- 
ceive the walls to be of extraordinary thickness ; the 
em])rasure is of great depth ; Quebec was built for 
winter. Door-plates are frequent, and you observe 
that the tenants are of the Gallic persuasion. Here 
and there, before a door, stands a comely private 
e(iuij)age — a fact agreeably suggestive of a low scale 
of prices ; for evidently in Quebec one need not be 
a millionaire to keep a carriage, and one may make 
a figure on moderate means. The great number of 
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private CMr.in^'e^ visilile id the slrects is another 
item, liy tin; way, iiiiinii^ tl)o Kitrii]icanisms of the 
phict;; mill not, as I may Hciy, us iiganls tlie simple 
fact tliiit lliey t'xirit, but iis ii;j,'arvls the fact tliat 
tliey iiitj ((iiisiikTiiil iiiniful fur wouii-n, fur young 
|ici-s"ns, fcir H'^'iilili'-.V- What (.Iocs it do with itself, 
tliis j;entilily, ki'oiiinK a 0'^ or not, you wonder, as 
you stroll past it?; little iiinltit.->iloint;d mansions. 
You strivu almost vainly to jiictuvf the life of tliis 
Fivin.'li siirifty, lockcii u]i in its small lioad capital, 
isohitril on II hi'uille^r' <'oiilim-iit, luid gradually coii- 
suuini-^ its iiriiifi]>:il, us one may say — ita vital 
Etock of itit'iitovL-s, trailitiotis, superstitions. Its 
evenii]j;« must lie as dull as the eveiiin^js descrihed 
l>y IJalzae in his Vie rle J'lv-inw ; hut has it the 
BHuie Hiiys and menus of duliii-ss ? Does it jihiy 
lolo and " Imstun " in the lonj,' whiter ni^dits, and 
arraiigi! niam:ii;es hftween its sons and ilimi;hlera, 
wlioj^o eduiiitioii it has conliiled to ahhea and 
aUicssi's ? I hitve met in tin: stivels here little old 
Fivuolinieii who look us if they had stepjied out of 
iJalwic— hristliiifj with the hahits of a elass, wrinkled 
with ohl-woiM i'X|iiv-isiiius. -Some'hin*,' assures one 
tliat (Jui/liee must ho a fity of f;os>i]i; iV.v eviih'ntly 
it is nnt a eily of eTiltiiiv. A ^jlance at the few 
honks. ■ll'.'is' wiii'ilow.-i -iv.s evid.-iiee of this. A few 
Calhiilii: ;-t;ilu.-1tes iiod laiiils, two or ihive Taiholic 
liuhhcatiniis, a festoiiii or so of ro.siiries, a volume of 
I.amartiiie. a sii]iiily tif ink aiul mauhi's, furm (he 
ptinei]ial sleek. 

In the lower ela^^s of the Freiieh impulalion then; 
is a mueli livelier vitality. They are a genuine 
j'easanliy ; you very soon observe it. us you drive 
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along the pleasant country-roads. Just what it is 
that makes a peasantry, it is, perhaps, not easy to 
determine; but whatever it is, these good people 
have it — in their simple, unsharpened faces, in their 
narrow patois, in tlieir ignorance and naivet<5, and 
their evident good terms with the tin-spired parish 
church, standing there as bright and clean with 
ungrudged paint and varnish as a NUrnberg toy. 
One of them spoke to me with righteous contemi)t 
of the French of France — " Tliey are worth notliing ; 
they are bad Cathohcs." These are good Catholics, 
and I doubt wliether anywhere Catholicism wears a 
brighter face and maintains more docility at the 
cost of less misery. It is, perha])s, not Longfellow's 
£va7if/dl7ie for chapter and verse, but it is a tolerable 
prose transcrii)t. There is no visible squalor, there 
are no rags and no curses, but there is a most 
agi-eeable tinge of gentleness, thrift, and piety. I 
am assured tliat tlie country-people are in the last 
degree mild and peaceable ; surely, such neatness 
and thrift, without the irritabilitv of the French 
genius — it is true the genius too is absent — is a 
very pleasant type of character. Without being 
rea<ly to proclaim, with an enthusiastic friend, that 
the roadsiile scenery is more French than France, I 
may say that, in its way, it is quite as picturesque 
as anything within the city. There is an air of 
completeness and maturity in the landscape which 
suggests an old country. The roads, to begin with, 
are decidedly better than our own, and the cottages 
and farmhouses would need only a bit of thatch and 
a few red tiles here and tliere to enable them to 
figure creditably by the waysides of Normandy or 
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Brittany. Tlte road to Montmorency, on which 
tourists most cougregate, is also, I think, the prettiest. 
Tlie rows of poplars, the heavy stone cottages, seamed 
and cracked witli time, in many cases, and daubed 
in coarse, bright hues, the little houi^ois villas, 
rising middle-aged at tlie end of short viutaa, the 
sunburnt women in tbc fields, Uie old men ia 
^voollen stockings and red nightcaps, the long- 
kirtled cunS nodding to dofled hats, the more or less 
bovine stare which greets you from cottage -doors, 
arc all so many touches of a local colour reflected 
from over the sea. What especially strikes one, 
however, is the peculiar tone of the light and the 
atmospheric effects — the chilly whites and grays, 
the steely reflections, the melancholy brightness of a 
frigid zone. Winter here gives a stamp to the year, 
and seems to leave even thrtmgli spring and summer 
u kind of scintillating trail of his presence. To me, 
I confess it is terrible, and I fancy I see constantly 
in the brilliant sky the hoary genius of the climato 
brooding grimly over his doniiiiinn. 

The falls of Montmorency, which you reach by 
the pleasant avenue I speak of, are great, I bcHeva, 
among the falls of the earth. Tliey are certainly 
very fine, even in the attenuated shai>e to which 
they are reduced at the present season. I doubt 
wliether you obtain anywhere in simpler and more 
powerful form tlie very essence of a cataract — • 
the wild, fierce, suicidal plunge of a living, sound- 
ing flood. A litlle platform, lodged in the cliff, 
enables you to contemplate it with lUmost shameful 
convenience; here you may stand at your lei.sure 
and siiin analogies, more or less striking, on tlie very 
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eilge of the wliite al)yRs. The leap of the water 
begius diK»ctly at your feet, and your eye trifles 
dizzily with the lon«^ perpendicular shaft of foam, 
and tries, in the eternal ciush, to effect some vague 
notation of its successive stages of sound and fur}^ ; 
but the vajMjrous sheet, for ever dropping, lapses 
from beneath the eye, and leaves the vision dis- 
tnicted in mid-s])ace ; and tlie vision, in si'arch of 
a resting-place, sinks in a flurry to the infamous 
saw-mill which defaces the very base of the torrent. 
The falls of Montmor(;ncy are obviously one of 
the greatest of the beauties of nature ; but I hope 
it is not beside the mark to sav that of all 
the l)eauti(;s of nature, " falls " are to me the 
least satisfying. A mountain, a i)recipice, a river, 
a forest, a i»hiin, [ can enjoy at my ease ; they 
are natur.d, normal, s(»lf- assured ; they make no 
ai)peal; they inii)ly no human admiration, no petty 
human cranings and shrinkintrs, head -swimming's 
and similes. A catanicL, of course, is essentially 
violt»nt. You are certain, moreover, to have to 
ftpl>roach it through a turnstile, and to enjoy it from 
some teiribly cockney lied little booth. The spectacle 
at Montmorency apjjcai-s to be the ])rivate property 
of a negro innkeeper, who "runs" it evidently with 
great iiecuniary profit. A day or two since I went 
so far as to be glad to leave it beliind, and drive 
some live miles larth«.'r along thi^ r(»ad, to a village 
rejoicing in the pn-tty nanu^ of Chaleau- Richer. 
The villa''<^ is so vrettv that vou count on finding 
tluMv. the elderly manor wliirh nn'ght have* baptized 
it. lUit, of coursi^, in such i»ictorial efforts as tliis 
Quebec breaks down ; one must not ask too much 
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of it You enjoy from Jicre, however, a rei^ation 
of tite noble itosition of the city. The river, fiadiag 
room in mid-stream for the long island of Orleans, 
opens out below you with a peculiar freedom and 
serenity, aud luads the eye far down to where aa 
azure mountain gazes up the channel and responds 
to the dork h(>adland of Quebec. I noted, here and 
there, as I went, an extremely sketchable effect 
Between the road and the river eUtnd a succeasioa 
of ancient peasant- dwellings, with their back- 
windows looking toward the stream. Glancing, as 
I pa-sMcd, into the apertures that face the road, I saw, 
as thi-oiigh a picture -frame, their dark, ricb-toned 
interiorii, played into by tlie late river light and 
making an admirable series of mellow tahleavx d» 
genre. The little curtained alcoves, the big house- 
bold I)cds, and presses, and drosHci-H, the blaok- 
muutbi'd chiuniey- pieces, the crucilixe'4, the old 
women at their spinning-wheels, the little heads at 
the suiipoi'-table, around the big French loaf, out- 
lined with a rim of light, were all as wannly. as 
I richly composed, as French, as Dutch, as worthy of 

I the brush, as anything in the countries to which 

I mti.sts ruHiiit for subjects. 

j I sujipnse no jKitriotic Aiuerican can look at all 

I the-su tilings, however iilly, without relleoliiig on the 

' ulliiiijite ]HjssiIiility of their becoming alisorlx'd into 

Ids owu huge state. Whenever, sooner or later, the 

! (hange is wrought, the seutiraental tourist will 

; keenly f'.'d that a long stride has been taken, rough- 

; shod, fi-oui the past to the present, llie largest 

ajipetite in modern civilisation will have swallowed 

the lai^jjest uiorseL "What the cliangc may bring of 
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comfort or of grief to the Canadians themselves, will 
be for them to say ; but, in the breast of this senti- 
mental tourist of ours, it will produce little but 
regret The foreign elements of eastern Canada, at 
least, are extremely interesting; and it is of good 
profit to us Americans to have near us, and of easy 
access, an ample something which is not our ex- 
pansive selves. Here we find a hundred mementoes 
of an older civilisation than our own, of different 
manners, of social forces once mighty, and still 
glowing >vith a sort of autumnal warmth. The old- 
world needs which created the dark-walled cities of 
France and Italy seem to reverberate faintly in the 
steep and narrow and Catholic streets of Quebea 
The little houses speak to the fancy by rather inex- 
pen^ve arts ; the ramparts are endued with a sort 
of silvery innocence; but the historic sense, conscious 
of a general solidarity in the picturesque, ekes out 
the romance and deepens the colouring. 
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often saves the situation to the eye. I was occupied, 
as we crossed, in wondering whether this dull re- 
duction of the main contained that which could 
properly be termed " scenery." At the mouth of the 
Niagara Kiver, however, after a sail of three hours, 
scenery really begins, and very soon crowds upon 
you in force. The steamer puts into the narrow 
channel of the stream, and heads upward between 
high embankments. From this point, I think, you 
really enter into relations with Niagara. Little by 
little the elements become a picture, rich with the 
shadow of coming events. You have a foretaste of 
the great spectacle of colour which you enjoy at the 
Falls. The even cliirs of red -brown earth are 
crusted and spotted with autumnal orange and 
crimson, and, laden with this gorgeous decay, they 
plunge sheer into the deep-dyed green of the river. 
As you proceed, the river begins to tell its tale — at 
first in broken syllables of foam and flurry, and then, 
as it were, in rushing, flashing sentences and pas- 
sionate ejaculations. Onwards from Lewiston, where 
you are transferred fi*om the boat to the train, you 
see it from the edge of the American cliff, far be- 
neath you, now superbly unnavigable. You have a 
lively sense of something happening ahead ; the 
river, as a man near me said, has evidently been in 
a row. The cliffs here are immense ; they form a 
vomitorium worthy of the living floods whose exit 
they protect. This is the first act of the drama of 
Niagara ; for it is, I believe, one of the common- 
places of description that you instinctively convert 
it into a series of " situations." At the station per- 
taining to the railway suspension-bridge, you see in 
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mid-air, beyond an intcn-al of murky confusion 
])rodiice(l at once by the t'urtlier bridjje, the sinoke 
of tlie tniins, and tlie tliickeiied ntmospliore of the 
pcioplcd liank, a huge far-flushing slieet wlii<;h glares 
tlivough the distance as a inonstmus absorbent and 
iiradiant of light And liero, in llie interest of the 
picturesqne, let me note tliut this o1»)ti'uctive bridge 
tends in a way to enhance the first glimpse of the 
cataract. Its long black span, falling dead along 
the shining brow of tlie P'lills, seems shivered and 
smitten by their fierce efl'nlgcnce, and trembles across 
the field of vision like some enormous mote in a 
light too brilliant. A moment later, as the train 
proceeds, you plunge into the vilhige, and tlie 
cataract, save as a vague ground-tone to this tri\ial 
jnteilmlc, is, like so many other goals of srsthetic 
jiilgrimage, temporarily postponetl to the hotel. 

With this jioslponement comes, I think, an im- 
inciliiite decline of cxiieclatiim ; for there is every 
ajipeamiice that the spectacle you liri\-e come so far 
to see is to be choked in the horrihly vulgar shoia 
and booths and cntcliiwony artifices which have 
jiusheil and elbowed to within the very spray of the 
Falls, and ply their importunities iu shrill competi- 
tion with its thunder. You see a multitude of hotels 
and tiivenis and stoi-es, glaring with white paint, 
lH3dizeited with jilacanis and advert icemen Is, and 
decomted by gmups of those gentlemen wlm llourish 
most raiikly on (.he soil of New York and in the 
vicinage of hotels; who carry their hands in their 
pockets, wear their hats always and every way, and, 
although of a stationary liabit, yet spurn the earth 
with tlieir heels. A side-glimpse of the Falls, 
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however, calls out your philosophy ; you reflect tliat 
this may be regarded as one of those sordid fore- 
grounds which Turner liked to use, and which may 
be effective as a foil ; you hurry to wliere the roar 
grows louder, and, I was going to say, you escape 
from the village. In fact, however, you don't 
escape from it ; it is constantly at your elbow, just 
to the right or tlie left of the line of contemplation. 
It would be paying Niagara a poor compliment to 
say that, practically, she does not hurl away this 
chaffering by-play from her edge ; but as you value 
the integrity of your impression, you are bound to 
affirm that it suffers appreciable abatement from 
such sources. You wonder, as you stroll about, 
whether it is altogether an unrighteous dream that 
with the slow progress of taste and the possible or 
impossible growth of some larger comprehension of 
beauty and fitness, the public conscience may not 
tend to confer upon such sovereign phases of nature 
something of the inviolabiHty and privacy which we 
are slow to bestow, indeed, upon fame, but which 
we do not grudge at least to ait. We place a great 
picture, a great statue, in a museum : we erect a 
great monument in the centre of our largest square, 
and if we can suppose ourselves nowadays to build 
a cathedral, we should certainly isolate it as much 
as possible and expose it to no ignoble contact. We 
cannot enclose Niagara with walls and a roof, nor 
girdle it with a palisade ; but the sentimental tourist 
may muse upon the contingency of its being guarded 
by the negative homage of empty sj^aces and absent 
barracks and decent forbearance. The actual abuse 
of the scene belongs evidently to that immense class 
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rapids. The circle of weltering froth at the base of 
the Horseshoe, emerging from the dead white vapours 
— absolute white, as moonless midnight is absolute 
black — which muffle impenetrably the crash of the 
river upon the lower bed, melts slowly into the darker 
shades of green. It seems in itself a drama of 
thrilling interest, this blanched survival and recovery 
of the stream. It stretches away like a tired swim- 
mer, struggling from the snowy scum and the silver 
drift, and passing slowly from an edciying foam- 
sheet, touched with green lights, to a cold, verd- 
antique, streaked and marbled with trails and wild 
arabesques of foam. This is the beginning of that 
air of recent distress which marks the river as you 
meet it at the lake. It shifts along, tremendously 
conscious, relieved, disengaged, knowing the worst is 
over, with its dignity injured but its volume un- 
diminished, the most stately, the least turbid of 
torrents. Its movement, its sweep and stride, are 
as admirable as its colour, but as little as its colour 
to be made a matter of words. These thin2:s are but 
part of a spectacle in which nothing is imperfect. 
As you draw nearer and neai-er, on the Canada cliff, 
to the right arm of the llorseslioe, the mass begins 
in all conscience to be large enough. You are able 
at last to stand on the veiT vei'j'e of the shelf from 
which the leap is taken, bathing your boot-toes, if 
you like, in the side-ooze of the glassy curve. I 
may say, in parenthesis, that the imi)Oitunities one 
sufl'ers here, amid the central din of the cataract, 
from hackmen and })hotograph('rs and vendors of 
gimcracks, are simply liideous and infamous. The 
road IS lined with little drink ing-shops and ware- 
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injT gulf — a veil never rent nor lifted. At its heart 
this eternal cloud seems fixed and still with excess 
of motion — still and intensely white ; hut, as it rolls 
and climbs against its lucent cliff, it tosses little 
whiffs and fumes and pnnts of snowy smoke, which 
betray the convulsions we never behold. In the 
middle of the curve, the depth of the recess, the con- 
verging walls are ground into a dust of foam, which 
rises in a tall column, and fills the upper air with 
its hovering drift. Its summit far overtops the crest 
of the cataract, and, as you look down along the 
rapids above, you see it hanging over the averted 
gulf like some far-flowing signal of danger. Of these 
things some vulgar verbal hint may be attempted ; 
but what words can render the rarest charm of all 
— the clear-cut brow of the Fall, the very act and 
figure of the leap, the rounded passage of the hori- 
zontal to the perpendicular ? To say it is simple 
is to make a phrase about it Nothing was ever 
more successfully executed. It is carved as sharp 
as an emerald, as one must say and say again. It 
arrives, it pauses, it plunges ; it comes and goes for 
ever ; it melts and shifts and changes, all with the 
sound as of millions of bass -voices; and yet its 
outline never varies, never moves with a different 
pulse. It is as gentle as the pouring of wine from 
a flagon — of melody from the lip of a singer. From 
the little grove beside the American Fall you catch 
this extraordinary profile better than you are able to 
do at the Horseshoe. If the line of beauty had 
vanished from the eailh elsewhere, it would survive 
on the brow of Nijigara. It is impossible to insist 
too strongly on the grace of the thing, as seen from 
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the Canada cliff. The genius who invented it wns 
certainly the first auttior of tlie idea that order, pro- 
portion and symmetry are the conditions of perfect 
beauty. He applied his faith among the watching 
and listening forests, long before the Greeks pro- 
claimed theirs in the measurements of the Parthenon. 
Even the roll of the white batteries at the base seems 
fixed and poised and ordered, and in the vague middle 
zone of ditt'erence between the flood as it falls and 
the mist as it rises yon imagine a mystical meaning 
— the passage of body to soul, of matter to spirit, of 
Lnnian to divine. 

Ocjat Island, of which e^ery one has heard, is the 
menagerie of liona, and the sjtot where your single 
stone — or, in plain prose, your half-dollar — kills 
most biitls. Tliis brotul iiisnlar strip, wJiieh per- 
forms the escellctit office of wilhhnliling the 
American sihore from immediate contact with the 
flood, has been left very much to ilai-.lf, and here you 
may i-audile, for the most jiart. in nndivcrted con- 
templation. The island is owned, 1 believe, by a 
family of co-heirs, who hiive the good taste to keep 
it quiet. Mom than oni'e. however, as I have bnt'U 
told, they have Wen oileivd a "big j.rice " for the 
privilege of bnildiiig an hotel upon this sacred soil, 
Tliey iiiive Iwn wise, but, after all. they are human, 
and the filler iniiy be made once too often. Ik'l'uie 
this falal day dawns, why sliould not the Slate buy 
u]i the jircciiui^ aeiiis, as California has done the 
Vo-Scmilo? It is the oiiiuinn of a Pentiinentnl 
tourist that no ]n-ice would be too j;reat. to pay. 
Othenvise, tlie only hupe for their integrity is in the 
possibility of a shrewd provision on tlie part of the 
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gentlemen who know how to keep hotels that the 
music of the dinner-band would be injured by the 
roar of the cataract You approach from Goat 
Island the left abutment of the Horseshoe. The 
little tower which, with the classic rainbow, figures 
Ia all " views " of the scene, is planted at a dozen 
feet from the shore, directly on the shoulder of the 
FalL This little tower, I think, deserves a compli- 
ment One might have said beforehand that it 
would never do, but, as it stands, it makes rather a 
good point It serves as a unit of appreciation of 
the scale of things, and from its spray- blackened 
summit it admits you to an almost downward peep 
into the green gulf. More here, even, than on the 
Canada shore, you perceive the unlimited wateriness 
of the whole spectacle. Its liquid masses take on 
at moments the likeness of walls and pillars and 
columns, and, to present any vivid picture of them, 
we are compelled to talk freely of emerald and crys- 
tal, of silver and marble. But really, all the sim- 
plicity of the Falls, and half their grandeur, reside 
in their unmitigated fluidity, which excludes all 
rocky staging and earthy commixture. It is water 
piled on water, pinned on water, hinging and hang- 
ing on water, breaking, crashing, whitening in shocks 
altogether watery. And yet for all this no solid 
was ever so solid as that sculptured shoulder of the 
Horseshoe. From this little tower, or, better still, 
fi-om various points farther along the island-shore, 
even to look is to be immersed. Before you stretches 
the huge expanse of the upper river, with its belittled 
clifis, now mere black lines of forest, duU as with 
the sadness of gazhig at perpetual trouble, eternal 
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danger. Anything more horribly desolate than tliis 
boundless livid welter of the rapids it is impossible 
to conceive, and you very soon begin to pay it the 
tribute of your own suddenly-assumed suspense, in 
the impulse to peo^de it with human forms. On 
this theme you can work out endless analogies. Yes, 
they are alive, every fear-blanched billow and eddy 
of them — alive and frenzied with the sense of their 
doom. They see below them that nameless pause 
of the arrested cuiTent, and the high-tossed drift of 
sound and spray which rises up lamenting, like the 
gliosts of their brothers who have been dashed to 
pieces. They shriek, they sob, they clasp their white 
hands and toss their long hair ; they cling and clutch 
and wrestle, and, above all, they appear to bit€. 
Especially tragical is the air they have of being 
forced backward, with averted faces, to their fate. 
Every pulse of tlie flood is like the grim stride of a 
giant, wading huge-kneed to his purpose, with the 
white teeth of a victim fastened in his neck. The 
outermost of three small islands, interconnected by- 
short bridges, at the extremity of this shore, places 
one in singularly intimate relation with this por- 
tentous flurry. To say that hereabouts the water 
leaps and plunges and rears and dives, that its 
uj)roar makes even one's own ideas about it in- 
audible, and its current sweeps those ideas to per- 
dition, is to give a very pale account of the universal 
agitation. 

The grout spectacle may be called complete only 
when vou have «^one down the river some four miles, 
on the American side, to the so-called rapids of the 
Whirlpool. Here the unhappy stream tremendously 
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renews its anguish. Two approaches have been 
contrived on the cliff — one to the rapids proper, the 
otlier, farther below, to the scene of the sudden 
bend. The first consists of a little wooden cage, of 
the " elevator" pattern, which slides up and down a 
gigantic perpendicular shaft of horrible flimsiness. 
But a couple of the usual little brides, staggering 
beneath the weight of gorgeous cashmeres, entered 
the conveyance with their resi>ective consorts at the 
same time with myself; and, as it thus carried 
Hymen and his fortunes, we survived the adven- 
tura You obtain from below — that is, on the 
shore of the river — a si)ecimen of the noblest clifi- 
scenery. The green embankment at the base of the 
sheer red wall is by itself a very fair example of 
what they call in the Eocky Mountains a foot-hill; 
and from this continuous pedestal erects itself a 
bristling palisade of earth. As it stands, Gustave 
Dorc might have drawn it. He would have sketched 
with especial ardour certain parasitical shrubs and 
boskages — lone and dizzy witnesses of autumn; 
certain outward-peering wens and warts and other 
perpendicular excrescences of rock; and, above all, 
near the summit, the fantastic figures of sundry 
audacious minor cliffs, grafted upon the greater by a 
mere lateral attachment and based in the empty air, 
with great slim trees rooted on their verges, like the 
tower of the Palazzo Vccchio at Florence. Tlie 
actual whirlpool is a third of a mile farther down 
the river, and is best seen from the cliff alx)ve. 
From this point of view, it seems to me by all odds 
the finest of the secondary episodes of the drama of 
Niagara, and one on which a scribbling tourist, in- 
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effectively playing at sliowrnan, may be content to 
ling down liis curtiiiii. The channel at this point 
turns avay to tlie right, at a clean ri<;ht-augle, and 
the river, aiTiving from the rapids just above with 
stupendous velocity, meets the liolluw elbow of tlie 
Canada shore. Tiie movemont with wliich it betrays 
its suq^rise and bewilderment — tlie sudden issueless 
maze of waters — is, I think, after the Horseshoe 
Fall, the very finest thing in its progress. It breaks 
into no small wgt! ; the ofrending cliffs receive no 
drop of spray ; for tho flood moves iu a body and 
wastes no vulgar side-spurts ; but you sec it sJtaken 
to its innermost bowels and panting liuyely, as if 
smothered in its excessive voluma I-'ressed l)ack 
ujion its centre, the current creates a sort of pivot, 
fmm whii'h it eiMics, groping for exit in vast slow 
circles, delicately and irregulurlj' outlined in foam. 
Tho Canada shore, shaggy and gaudy with late 
ScptffiulH^r fnliiigc, closes about it like the rising 
shelves of an ainpliithcutro, and docixfns by contrast 
the strong bluc-grLvn of the stream. Tliis slow- 
revolving surl'iU'C — it .icems in places jierfeclly still 
— resembles nothing S'l nnu/b as some ancient (wiluce- 
pavemciit, cr.icki-d ami scratched by the biilts of 
Icgionnry spi'ars and ihe gold-stiffened bem of the 
garmcuts of kin^s. 



